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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


As  we  go  to  press  the  war  cloud  becomes  more  and  more 
threatening.  Preparedness  is  heard  on  every  side.  Meetings  are 
being  held  to  organize  and  train  both  men  and  women  for  emer- 
gency work  if  our  men  are  ordered  out.  If  there  is  anything 
more  that  nurses  can  do  to  help  preparedness,  let  us  not  delay. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Red  Cross  should 
join  at  once,  if  not  already  enrolled.  Those  who  are  not  eligible 
but  registered  and  in  gooa  standing  will  find  ample  opportunity 
to  be  of  service.  If  the  Base  Hospital  Units  are  called  out,  help 
will  be  needed  in  every  department  of  the  hospitals  around  which 
the  base  hospitals  have  been  organized. 

A reserve  list  of  those  who  would  he  willing  to  serve  in  the 
various  departments  would  be  of  great  value  in  maintaining  effi- 
ciently the  ordinary  hospital  routine.  Spare  moments  may  be 
used  advantageously  in  knitting  socks,  mufflers  and  helmets  for 
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our  own  soldiers.  If  war  should  come  in  the  near  future  many 
would  suffer  for  lack  of  these  articles.  A vivid  picture  of  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  wartime  when  people  are  unprepared  is  inter- 
estingly described  in  H.  G.  Wells’  “Mr.  Brittling  Sees  It 
Through.” 


Graduation.  Our  annual  graduating  exercises  were  held  this 
year  on  January  13  in  the  Mosely  JMemorial  Building,  which  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  do  honor  to  the  graduating  class 
and  to  hear  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  who  spoke  interestingly  on  “Amer- 
ican Nurses  in  the  European  War,”  and  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  for- 
mer superintendent  of  the  school,  who  spoke  on  her  experiences 
in  the  war  zone,  where  she  went  recently  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
paredness. 

The  Glee  Club,  led  by  Eleanor  Fowle  (1918),  sang  exception- 
ally well. 

IMrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  presided,  and  announced  the  grad- 
uates, and  Miss  Parsons  gave  an  encouraging  and  forward-look- 
ing report  of  the  school.  , 

A reception  for  the  guests  followed  the  exercises. 

Aethel  Dodge  Barton  (1915),  who  was  on  from  New  York 
visiting  her  parents,  came  to  the  exercises  and  brought  her  six- 
months  old  son.  He  was  briefly  introduced  to  the  friends  of  his 
father  and  mother  at  the  reception.  His  smiling  and  amiable 
appreciation  of  the  attention  showered  upon  him  justifled  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  “late  leave.” 

Aliss  Parsons’  report,  always  one  of  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  program,  was  of  particular  interest  this  year.  We 
shall  not  here  quote  from  it,  as  the  alumnae  will  receive  the  pub- 
lished copy  within  a few  weeks.  Miss  Parsons’  comparison  of 
figures  is  most  striking: — in  the  first  report  of  the  school  (1879) 
there  were  forty-eight  nurses,  against  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  this  year,  including  thirty  graduates  and  forty-seven  in  the 
class  of  1917.  Our  number  of  pupils  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased ; and  in  spite  of  the  tuiton  fee  and  the  minimum 
requirement  of  a full  high  school  course  as  a prerequisite  there  is 
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no  shortage  of  a])plicants,  and  a decrease  in  the  number  of  proba- 
tioners dropping  out  during  the  preliminary  period.  Among  pos- 
sible ex])lanations  of  this  fact  are  shorter  hours  of  duty,  the  well- 
organized  preliminary  course,  better  living  conditions,  and  the 
scholarships  and  loan  fund. 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Xurses’  As- 
sociation is  not  a problem  to  he  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
national  body  alone;  for  it  affects  the  State  Association,  the  local 
alumn?e  organizations,  and  the  individual  graduate  nurse.  In 
order  to  ])resent  the  question  clearly  to  our  alumn?e  in  view  of  re- 
vising our  own  constitution,  Miss  Esther  Dart  (1891),  chairman 
of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  State  Association,  was  asked  to 
prepare  the  article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Will  each 
alumna  read  this  carefully  that  we  may  consider  the  question  un- 
derstandingly  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  our  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Xurses’  Alumna?  Asso- 
ciation ? 

The  Spring  Conventions.  The  national  nursing  organizations 
are  to  convene  in  Philadelphia  April  25  to  May  2,  inclusive. 

very  interesting  program  has  been  prepared,  and  all  open 
sessions  are  to  represent  the  special  features  of  the  American 
Xurses’  Association,  the  League  of  XTtrsing  Education  and  tl:e 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Xursing. 

The  March  number  of  our  American  Journal  will  no  doubt 
give  the  program  and  other  information  needed  by  those  who  are 
planning  to  attend. 

It  will  be  an  occasion  not  to  be  missed.  Our  nursing  leaders 
will  be  there,  also  those  who  are  going  to  fill  their  places. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  training  school 
endowments,  as  that  subject  is  probably  the  most  important  one 
in  connection  with  nursing  education  at  the  present  time. 

Reports  from  those  alumnae  that  are  working  for  endowments 
will  be  a feature  of  the  program. 

Many  of  our  M.G.H.  women  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  will  attend,  and  a reunion  dinner  will  be  arranged  for 
some  evening. 
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Alumnae  Meetings.  At  the  January  alumnae  meeting,  Miss 
Ruth  Emerson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  social  service  work  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  the  work 
of  that  department.  Her  talk  was  supplemented  by  reports  from 
Alida  Winkelmann  (1915)  who  is  engaged  in  children’s  work, 
especially  among  heart  cases;  Clare  Butler  (1915),  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary;  and  Margaret  Reilly  (1915),  one  of  the 
social  service  nurses  of  the  Skin  Department,  working  chiefly 
with  children. 

At  the  February  meeting  we  had  a most  interesting,  talk  by 
Dr.  Paul  D.  White,  one  of  the  medical  residents  of  the  hospital, 
on  “Some  Aspects  of  the  War.”  Dr.  White  has  but  recently  re- 
turned from  France,  where  he  spent  several  months  with  the 
Harvard  Unit.  After  the  meeting  a “novelty  sale”  was  held  in 
the  living-room  of  the  New  Home,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sick 
Relief  Association.  About  seventy-five  dollars  was  realized, 
which  sum  will  be  used  as  a nucleus  for  a “loan  or  emergency 
fund.”  The  Association  has  felt  for  some  time  the  need  of  some 
fund  which  could  be  available  for  occasional  cases  which  consti- 
tutionally cannot  be  handled  as  sick  relief,  and  which  nevertheless 
should  be  aided  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Hospital  Notes.  The  frontispiece  of  this  issue  speaks  for  it- 
self in  emphasizing  the  growth  in  size  and  complicity  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  institution  like  the  Massachusetts  General  PIos- 
pital.  Already  it  is  difficult  to  remember  how  all  the  business  of 
the  many  offices  in  the  new  building  was,  a short  time  ago,  carried 
on  in  the  few  low-studded  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  old 
building.  These  old  offices  are  now  closed  and  locked  awaiting 
the  necessary  funds  which  will  transfer  them  into  a much-needed 
medical  ward  properly  equipped  for  research  work.  One  mar- 
velous transformation  has  already  been  made — the  lodge  at  the 
old  gate  on  Blossom  street  has  been  reconstructed  into  a modern, 
up-to-date  cooking  laboratory,  where  almost  any  morning  or 
afternoon  the  interested  visitor  will  find  a group  of  nurses  solving 
the  problems  of  cookery  and  dietetics  they  are  to  later  meet  in 
their  work  with  the  patients  on  the  wards. 
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Post  graduate  pupils  have  always  been  admitted  to  the  school 
from  time  to  time,  but  until  now  no  formally  organized  course 
(exclusive  of  the  special  course  in  administration)  has  been 
planned  for  them.  Circulars  have  recently  been  issued  offering  a 
four  months’  post  graduate  course  in  private  nursing,  with  special 
lectures  and  classes  which  “shall  prepare  nurses  for  specializing 
in  private  hospitals,  or  in  caring  for  patients  who  require  dietetic 
treatment.” 

If  all  goes  well  with  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  private 
ward,  it  will  be  in  operation  by  the  time  the  next  Ri<:cord  is  is- 
sued. Every  eft’ort  has  been  made  to  consider  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  their  friends  and  the  special  nurses. 


The  annual  report  of  this  year  will  show  some  changes  in  class 
lists.  A number  of  names  have  been  changed  from  one  year  to 
another  in  order  to  make  the  class  year  correspond  with  the  actual 
dates  of  graduation.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  making 
later  statistics.  The  individual  alumuie  are  reminded  that  those 
having  in  charge  any  records  or  mailing  lists  will  very  much  ap- 
preciate being  kept  informed  of  any  change  of  addresses.  A 
card  noting  any  such  change  sent  either  to  Miss  Parsons  or  to 
Miss  Ladd,  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  will  help  keep 
our  lists  up  to  date. 

The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  would  here  like  to  make  an 
appeal  for  items  of  interest  concerning  our  graduates.  Remem- 
ber— if  you  care  to  hear  what  your  friends  or  classmates  are 
doing,  they  in  turn  are  glad  to  hear  about  you. 


The  Cap  Question  Again!  There  has  been  some  discussion 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years  about  the  advisability 
of  changing  the  school  cap.  Graduates  doing  private  nursing  find 
the  present  cap  very  impractical  both  because  it  cannot  be  laun- 
dered, and  because  it  is  impossible  to  pack  the  cap  in  a small  space. 
Consequently  many  have  given  up  the  custom  of  wearng  any  cap, 
or  of  adopting  some  washable  style  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
school.  Again,  others  doing  institutional  work  find  it  more  and 
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more  difficult  to  obtain  the  regulation  cap,  for  the  hospital  with  its 
267  nurses  within  its  own  walls  cannot  supply  the  demand  from 
outside.  This  is  inevitable.  There  are  a few  private  nurses  who 
when  not  busy,  have  made  caps  for  sale ; but  this  supply  is  inade- 
quate and  too  variable  to  be  depended  upon.  For  years  Maggie 
Monagle  in  Charlestown  has  helped  us  out;  but  sending  these 
rather  fragile  things  by  mail  or  express  has  often  proved  disas- 
trous and  too  expensive  to  be  satisfactory. 

Within  the  Training  School  the  problem  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  becoming  a complicated  one.  If  each  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  nurses  has  one  new  cap  a month — and  these 
are  now  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge — one  can  readily 
see  how  busy  are  the  two  maids  who  are  detailed  to  this  piece  of 
work,  and  what  an  item  of  expense  it  is  to  the  hospital. 

Shall  the  Training  School  adopt  a new  cap — one  which  may 
be  laundered,  and  which  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
packed  in  suitcase  or  bag?  Would  more  nurses  wear  caps  on 
private  duty  if  this  were  done,  and  if  the  graduates  could  be  al- 
lowed to  purchase  them  of  the  hospital?  Or,  do  the  graduates 
feel  that  as  a matter  of  sentiment  they  do  not  wish  to  have  this 
distinctive  feature  of  the  AI.G.H.  uniform  changed?  If  the  cap 
is  not  changed  it  may  be  possible  for  some  Boston  store  which 
keeps  nurses’  aprons  and  uniforms  to  arrange  also  to  have  our 
caps  for  sale ; for  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  caps 
made  in  the  hospital  to  be  sold  outside  of  the  institution. 

Will  any  alumnae  who  are  interested  either  in  a new  cap  or 
in  keeping  the  present  one  an  integral  part  of  the  uniform  kindly 
write  to  iMiss  Parsons  or  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  a frank 
discusson  of  the  question?  The  opinion  of  the  alumnae  will  help 
much  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Training  School  officials. 
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AMBUINE* 

Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe  has  demonstrated  the  use  of  Ambrine — 
in  cases  of  extensive  burns — here  at  the  Emergency  Hospital, 
with  marvelous  results.  I witnessed  the  dressings  in  two  cases — 
a small  boy  and  an  aged  darkey,  both  showing  horribly  burned 
faces  and  hands. 

Miss  de  Wolfe  had  explained,  at  the  Play  House  a few  days 
previously,  with  the  aid  of  slides,  its  use  and  effects  at  Issy  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  P)arthe  de  Santford  discovered  Ambrine  sixteen  years  ago, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  introducing  it  either  here  or  abroad. 
The  fearfully  burned  men,  from  explosives,  burning  oil,  etc., 
brought  him  his  opportunity.  Its  medicinal  properties,  derived 
from  resinous  gums,  he  obtained  at  a “cure”  in  France  while 
under  treatment  for  rheumatism,  which  had  unfitted  him  for  ser- 
vice he  had  previously  held  in  the  French  navy. 

Ambrine  is  wax-like  in  consistency,  is  sterilized  at  206  degrees 
and  applied  in  small  patches  (as  it  quickly  cools)  with  brush  or 
atomizer  to  burned  surfaces  at  a temperature  of  140  degrees 
(Fall.)  and  films  the  wound  much  as  collodion  does,  but  with  a 
thicker  coat.  A thin  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  is  placed  over  it 
and  another  layer  of  ambrine  applied.  Healing  occurs  with  such 
marked  rapidity  that  it  seems  perfectly  magical,  and  with  no  pain. 
The  dressing  comes  off  easily  and  painlessly,  showing,  granula- 
tions bathed  in  deep  pus  (changed  daily). 

Knowing  the  slow  and  painful  progress  of  burned  cases  and 
the  frightful  disfigurement  following,  it  would  seem  as  if  ambrine 
should  be  given  the  greatest  publicity  possible,  and  its  use  warmly 
encouraged. 

At  Issy,  a hospital  has  been  used  exclusively  for  burned  cases, 
and  has  grown  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  forty  beds.  The 
English  war  office,  after  careful  investigation,  has  ordered  vast 
quantities  of  ambrine  for  use  among  its  burned  soldiers. 


^Quoted  from  a letter  from  Mary  V.  O’Reilly  (1897)  from  Washington. 
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Miss  de  Wolfe  says  it  has  not  as  yet  been  used  in  Massachu- 
setts, although  Boston  doctors  evinced  keen  interest  in  her  de- 
scription of  cures  obtained  by  its  use,  in  her  talks  at  the  Allied 
Bazaar  held  recently  in  Boston. 


PRIVATE  DUTY  NURSES’  LEAGUE 

A meeting  of  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League  was  held  at 
585  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Saturday,  February  17,  1917,  from  i 
to  3 P.M. 

Miss  Moore,  president,  presided.  Miss  Fiske  gave  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  November  meeting  and  of  the  work  accom- 
plished so  far,  saying  there  was  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  mem- 
bers. 

The  following  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  names  of  officers  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
June — Miss  Helen  Coleman,  chairman,  Mr.  David  Gibson,  Misses 
Bessie  Fullerton,  Mary  A.  Crowley,  Marion  Manague. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  question  ‘Tf  a 
nurse  finds  herself  in  a very  dirty  foreign  family  where  the  liv- 
ing conditions  are  most  undesirable  and  her  patient  is  not  too  ill 
to  be  removed  to  a hospital,  is  it  her  duty  to  remain,  or  may  she 
take  her  patient  to  the  hospital  and  thus  sever  her  connection 
with  the  case?” 

The  members  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Anna  Lee  Hamilton,  a for- 
mer graduate  of  the  M.G.H.,  for  a most  interesting  address  upon 
“The  Advantages  to  Nurses  of  Organization.^’  Dr.  Hamilton 
said : “Such  an  organization  as  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League 
should  not  only  be  able  to  assist  the  nurse  where  people  were  in- 
clined to  impose  upon  her,  and  to  relieve  her  loneliness,  but 
should  hold  up  ideals  before  her  and  teach  loyalty  and  unselfish 
service.” 

Requests  from  two  states  have  come  to  the  Secretary  asking 
for  constitution  and  by-laws  and  any  suggestions  on  organization, 
saying  that  they  have  long  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a league  for 
private  duty  nurses. 
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The  old  saying,  'Tt  pays  to  advertise,”  has  been  proven  by 
the  request  of  two  nurses  for  ai)])lication  blanks,  saying  they  read 
of  the  League  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  1 replied,  I 
was  glad  to  know  they  read  their  Journals. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  the  same  day  as 
the  Massachusetts  State  Association  in  June. 

A cordial  invitation  is  given  to  all  private  duty  nurses  to 
come  and  join — we  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  a membership 
of  one  hundred  at  our  annual  meeting,  ^farch  i shows  an  en- 
rollment of  51  charter  members. 

Minnif.  S.  HoMUNc'.swoRTir,  R.N., 
Corresponding  Secretary,  P.D.N.  League. 

94  College  Avenue, 

W.  Somerville,  Mass. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NURSES 
ASSOCIATION 

Esther  ]\L  Dart  (1891) 

Jn  a paper  by  ^liss  Palmer,  read  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools,  in  1895,  it  was 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Nurses  in  Chicago,  in 
1893,  there  were  possibly  a half  dozen  alumnae  associations,  and 
that  in  1895,  after  a lapse  of  only  two  years,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  thirty-one.  It  was  at  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  Superintendents’  Society,  in  1896,  after  hearing  a paper  by 
Miss  Dock  on  ”A  National  Association  of  Nurses  and  Its  Legal 
Organization,”  that  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  meth- 
ods of  forming  a national  association.  This  committee  invited 
twelve  representative  schools  to  send  one  delegate  to  a conven- 
tion. The  convention  was  held  in  September,  1896,  and  the 
Associated  Alumme  of  United  States  and  Canada  (now  the 
American  Nurses’  Association)  was  organized,  with  nine  alumnae 
associations  as  charter  members.  At  the  first  annual  convention. 
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in  1898,  twenty-three  alumnae  associations  responded  to  the  roll- 
call.  The  membership  has  steadily  increased  and  we  now  have 
238  alumnae,  51  city  and  county,  44  state,  and  2 national  asso- 
ciations on  our  list. 

By  admitting  the  city,  county,  and  state  association,  we  have 
brought  about  a duplication  of  membership  which  is  both  cum- 
bersome and  complicated.  It  has  also  been  found  that  we  are 
not  conducting  our  business  legally  under  our  present  charter, 
which  was  secured  in  1901  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State. 
Under  the  statute,  individuals,  not  organizations,  shall  consti- 
tute the  membership  of  the  association. 

Because  of  these  facts,  which  were  very  carefully  considered 
at  the  convention  in  New  Orleans  in  1916,  the  National  Revision 
Committee  was  authorized  to  secure  if  possible  a national  charter 
instead  of  retaining  our  present  incorporation. 

It  was  also  voted,  after  very  free  discussion,  to  adopt  a new 
membership  clause,  as  follows : 

“Alembership  in  this  association  shall  consist  of  the  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  state  associations  belonging  to  it,  such 
members  of  the  state  associations  being  graduates  of  training 
schools  connected  with  general  hospitals  giving  a continuous 
training  in  the  hospital  of  not  less  than  two  years,  or  giving  an 
equivalent  training  in  one  or  more  hospitals.  This  training  must 
include  practical  experience  in  caring  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren ; together  with  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  med- 
ical, surgical,  obstetrical  and  children’s  nursing. 

‘‘The  daily  average  number  of  patients  shall  be  that  established 
by  the  state  nurses’  association  in  the  state  from  which  the  appli- 
cant comes,  for  admission  to  membership. 

“In  those  states  where  nurse  practice  laws  have  been  secured, 
registration  shall  be  an  additional  qualification.” 

Associations  may  be  admitted  under  the  old  membership 
clause  until  the  next  convention,  but  the  states  are  urged  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  by-laws  to  accord  with  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses’  Association,  and  to  be  ready  for  admission  on  the 
new  membership  basis  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  19U  conven- 
tion. 
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As  this  is  a very  radical  change  two  years  are  given  for  read- 
justment, but  after  1918  membership  in  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  must  come  through  the  state  associations. 

This  may  be  brought  about  by  increasing  alumnae  dues  and 
the  alumnae  associations  paying  a per  capita  tax  to  the  state  asso- 
ciation ; by  dividing  the  state  into  districts  and  each  district  paying 
a per  capita  tax  to  the  state  association ; or  by  individual  mem- 
bership in  the  state  association.  In  either  case  the  amount  paid 
in  annual  dues  will  be  about  the  same. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  the  nurses  in  Massachusetts  desire, 
the  Revision  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation, has  sent  the  following  questions  to  each  alumnae  in  the 
state,  asking  that  the  answers  be  sent  to  the  committee  by  April 
I,  1917- 

1.  Do  you  want  representation  in  the  American  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation ? 

2.  Would  you  be  willing  to  increase  your  alumnae  dues  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  your  alumnae  to  pay  a per  capita  tax  of  $1.50 
to  the  state  association  annually? 

3.  Would  you  be  willing  to  increase  your  dues  sufficient!}; 
to  include  the  Journal  as  well  as  membership  in  your  alumnae^, 
state  and  national  associations?  (This  would  mean  four  or  five 
dollars  annually.) 

4.  Would  you  prefer  individual  membership  in  the  state  as- 
sociation ? 

5.  Shall  Massachusetts  be  made  one  district,  or  shall  it  be 
divided  ? 

6.  If  it  is  divided,  shall  it  be  by  counties,  or  into  eastern, 
central  and  western  districts? 
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REPORT  OF  ENDO^VME^T  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $2,598  50 

Elizabeth  P.  Hamlen 10  00 

(Through  Edna  Harrison,  1910)  : 

Edith  Duff  McKinnen  (1903) 5 00 

Mary  O.  Clark  (1902) 20  00 

Charlotte  Perry  (1893) 20  00 

Marie  Sirois  (1915) 25  00 

Mary  R.  Wiggin  (1901) 25  00 

Helen  Redfern  (1907) 10  00 

Carrie  Guptill  Starkie  (1908) 5 00 

Bitella  Tompkins  5 00 

Ella  Tompkins  (1908) 1000 

Blanch  M.  Craven  ( 1900) 10  00 

Mae  G.  Rodger  (1916) 10  00 

Alice  O.  Tippet  (1889) 10  00 

In  memory  of  Margaret  Russell  (1875) 100  00 

In  memory  of  Mary  Kelly  Johannessen  (1875) 100  00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895) 1000 

Edith  Hinchliffe  (1914) 12  00 

Mary  E.  McElligot  (1895) 1000 

Interest  on  investments 65  50 


Total  

Pledged : 

Maris  A.  Sirois  (1916)  . . . . 
Alice  Whitehead  (1914).. 
Jessie  B.  Coakley  (1900).. 

Olga  Olsen  (1915) 

Fannie  R.  Slayton  (1882).. 
Helen  Gamwell  Ely  (1890) 
Virginia  C.  Hall  (1893)... 
Laura  E.  Currier  (1914).. 


$3,061  00 


$25.00  yr.  for  2 yrs. 
/1 .00  yr.  for  7 yrs. 

102.00  yr.  for  7 yrs. 
15.00  yr.  for  5 yrs. 

. 10.00  yr.  for  life 

500.00  yr.  for  2 yrs. 
1. 00  mo.  for  50  mos. 

. 12.00  for  one  year 
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Edith  Hinchliffe  (1914) 

I 

yr. 

Helen  Wayland  Hudson  (1903) 

10.00  yr.  for 

7 

yrs. 

Agnes  Learned  Dawson  (1899) 

5 

yrs. 

Eva  Brackett  Rogers  (1904) 

10.00  yr.  for 

5 

yrs. 

A graduate  (1909) 

....  15.00  yr.  for 

3 

yrs. 

Myra  Whitney  (1910) 

5.00 

Alice  C.  S.  Cushman  (1903) 

5.00  yr.  for 

5 

yrs. 

Carrie  T.  Banta  (1915) 

5.00  yr.  for 

7 

yrs. 

Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893) 

200.00  yr.  for 

5 

yrs. 

Helen  B.  Fenton  (1906) 

7 

yrs. 

Amelia  S.  Crane  (1916) 

7 

yrs. 

Frances  C.  Daily  (1907) 

12 

mos. 

Charlotte  M.  Perry  (1892) 

10 

mos. 

Eileen  R.  Curley  (1915) 

15-00  yr.  for 

5 

yrs. 

Sara  E.  Parsons,  Chairman, 
Carrie  M.  Hall, 

Alice  S.  C.  Cushman, 

M.  E.  P.  Davis, 

Alice  Scott, 


NEWS  ITEMS 

December  7,  Miss  Parsons  gave  a tea  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Leland,  Jr.  (1912),  and  ^Irs.  Charles  Briggs  (1913), 
recent  brides,  to  which  she  invited  married  graduates  of  the 
school  who  live  in  and  near  Boston.  It  was  a very  pleasant  and 
informal  affair,  bringing  together  several  of  the  older  and 
younger  graduates  who  seldom  find  time  to  visit  the  school.  Mrs. 
John  H.  Hardy  (1894)  and  ]\Irs.  AI.  H.  Ames  (1914)  poured. 

Bessie  Brown,  Frances  Bartlett  and  Gladys  C.  Lawrence,  all 
of  Class  1916,  sailed  with  the  Harvard  Unit  for  France  on  the 
Andania  from  New  York,  February  21. 


Committee. 


Warmiest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Rosa  Shayeb  (1915)  who 
recently  lost  her  mother.  Aliss  Shayeb,  who  is  in  the  House 
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Social  Service  Department,  now  lives  at  home,  in  order  to  keep 
it  really  a home  for  her  brothers. 


Carrie  C.  Willy  (1895)  and  Grace  McLeay  (1896)  have  re- 
cently been  patients  in  Ward  C. 


The  numerous  friends  of  Miss  Dolliver,  in  all  departments 
of  the  hospital,  are  much  pleased  by  her  acceptance  of  the  su- 
perintendency of  the  private  ward  which  will  soon  be  opened. 


While  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Hall,  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham Hospital,  were  in  New  York  the  20th  of  January  for  mid- 
year council  meetings  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, twenty-four  of  the  graduates  who  are  in  New  York  state 
met  for  dinner  at  Hotel  McAlpin. 

Rochester  was  represented  by  Sophia  Palmer,  Editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  and  Mary  L.  Keith,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rochester  City  Hospital ; Sally  Johnson  came  down 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  she  has  recently  gone  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Albany  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses;  Lillian 
Lovely  Grainger  came  from  Troy,  and  the  Misses  Trull,  Mul- 
ville,  Blair,  Ricker,  Lepella,  Bulmer,  Cochrane  and  Nivison  rep- 
resented the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Grace  Hurl- 
burt  Hunt  also  came  from  Brooklyn ; Margaret  W.  Stevenson, 
Ida  Graham  Ovington,  Sarah  L.  Smythe,  Emily  I.  Elliot,  Laura 
Caswell  Hume,  Ida  C.  Barnard,  Bertha  Jackson  Goodwin,  Agnes 
E.  Aikman,  and  Erna  Kuhn  represented  New  York  City;  Alice 
Watson  (1913)  came  from  Derby,  Conn.,  to  meet  her  friends.  It 
was  well  on  towards  midnight  before  the  party  reluctantly  sep- 
arated, after  a very  pleasant  interchange  of  experiences. 


IMiss  Smythe  (1882),  who  for  many  years  has  had  charge 
of  the  Free  Home  for  Young  Girls,  is  retiring  this  spring  and 
will  hereafter  act  as  Matron  Emeritus  of  the  Home.  She  has 
looked  after  the  welfare  of  over  1400  otherwise  homeless  girls 
during  her  incumbency. 
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Mary  E.  Pearson  (1885)  is  in  charge  of  the  tubercular  de- 
partment of  the  Albany  Hospital,  and  Sally  Mernin  (1916)  is 
instructor  of  nurses  in  the  general  department  of  the  hospital. 


Irene  Mason  (1907),  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Hospital,  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Framingham 
Hospital,  Framingham,  Mass.  Mary  D.  Giles  and  Laura  M. 
Beecher  (both  1913)  have  gone  with  Miss  Mason  as  instructor 
of  nurses  and  assistant,  respectively. 


The  following  nurses  have  received  appointments  on  Miss 
Dolliver’s  staff  of  the  private  ward:  Louise  S.  Zutter  (1913),  as- 
sistant superintendent;  Margaret  Matheson  (1912)  head  operat- 
ing nurse;  Harriet  Mabee  (1903),  night  superintendent. 


Sarah  F.  Martin  and  Mary  C.  Packard  (1886)  are  spending 
a few  weeks  in  Boston.  Miss  Alartin  has  recently  recovered 
from  a serious  illness,  but  now  looks  the  picture  of  health.  Miss 
Packard  is  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  in 
Maryland,  and  Miss  Martin  will  do  some  work  with  the  Travel- 
ers’ Aid  Society,  when  they  return  to  their  home  in  Ten  Hills. 


Grace  Perkins  (1907)  has  resigned  as  anaesthetist  in  the 
M.G.H.  to  accept  a similar  position  at  the  Michael  Reese  Hospi- 
tal in  Chicago,  111.  As  she  assumes  a newly-created  position,  we 
hope  she  will  be  most  successful  and  that  she  will  enjoy  her  new 
environment. 


Harriett  Silsby  (1916)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Barre  Hospital,  Barre,  Vermont,  where  Frances  M.  Robbins 
(1916)  has  moved  on  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Fanny  Pickup  (1908),  who  was  superintendent.  Miss  Pick- 
up’s home  duties  necessitated  her  resignation. 


The  trustees  of  the  Griffin  Hospital,  Derby,  Conn.,  have  given 
Harriet  Allyn  (1893),  their  superintendent,  a four  months’  leave 
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of  absence,  and  she  is  visiting  relatives  in  California.  Alice 
Watson  (1913)  is  substituting  during  her  absence.  As  Ansonia, 
an  adjoining  town  to  Derby,  is  Miss  Watson’s  home,  she  is  enjoy- 
ing her  new  position  particularly. 


Alice  C.  Barnard  (1916)  is  operating  room  nurse  at  the  Clin- 
ton Hospital,  and  Hazel  Gammon  (1916)  is  instructor  of  nurses. 


Emma  W.  McBeth  has  joined  the  M.G.H.  colony  at  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

Eileen  Curley  (1915)  is  on  Miss  Cushman’s  staff  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hospital,  and  Violet  Kirke  (1905)  is  also  assisting  Miss 
Cushman  for  a few  months. 


Helen  Redfern  (1907)  has  her  tim«»  completely  filled  with 
classes  and  has  had  to  refuse  several  appointments.  She  is 
giving  a course  in  Sanitation  and  Municipal  Hygiene  at  the  M.G.H. 
and  she  has  classes  at  the  Anna  Jacques  Hospital  in  Newbury- 
port,  Quincy  Hospital,  Beverly  Hospital,  Addison-Gilbert  Hos- 
ital,  Newton  Hospital  and  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital. 


The  midyear  conventions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association,  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education  and 
the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League,  met  Saturday,  February  17,  at 
the  New  England  Women’s  Club  Rooms. 

At  the  League  meeting  in  the  morning  the  chief  address  was 
given  by  Miss  Beard  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation on  “Health  Insurance,”  with  a very  careful  explanation 
of  the  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  measure  to  nursing  problems.  Miss  Hall  spoke  on 
our  hospital  units — such  as  have  been  formed  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General,  the  City  and  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  hospitals ; 
and  Miss  Riddle  gave  an  account  of  the  naval  reserve  units  in 
which  the  smaller  hospitals  particularly  are  interested. 

A round  table  on  educational  problems  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Eiche  of  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 
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At  the  state  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Place  spoke  on 
“Poliomyelitis”;  Dr.  Harold  Baker  on  “Surgical  Technic,”  and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Smith  on  “The  Uses  of  Electricity  in  a Nurse’s 
Work.” 

All  sessions  were  interesting  and  well  attended. 


This  year’s  graduating  class  had  a dance  Saturday  evening, 
January  13.  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Ottley,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Clark,  and  Miss  Fenno  received  the  guests.  The  music 
was  spirited,  and  everyone  voted  the  party  a great  success. 


The  1917  class  has  presented  a very  handsome  library  table 
to  the  New  Home. 


A beautful  Winged  Victory  and  pedestal  has  been  given  the 
nurses’  home  by  ^Irs.  Frank  C.  Hoyt,  of  Milwaukee,  who  has 
recently  been  a guest  of  Miss  Parsons,  and  later  a patient  in  the 
hospital. 


Ruth  Robinson  (1915)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Boston  and 
is  enjoying  her  work  very  much. 


Ramona  C.  Dunbar  (1914)  is  engaged  in  publicity  work  at 
Filene’s  and  has  promised  to  tell  us  something  about  it  later. 
She  says  the  work  is  interesting  and  remunerative,  and  permits 
her  to  live  at  home,  which  was  her  reason  for  temporarily  desert- 
ing the  nursing  field. 


Bertha  Wheeler  (1915)  resigned  from  the  Brooks  Hospital 
to  go  to  Church  Hospital  Association,  Kansas  City,  in  charge  of 
the  operating  suite. 


MemJbers  of  the  1916  class  have  the  following  appointments 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital : 

Leah  Bowditch,  bead  nurse,  orthopedic  out-patient  depart- 
ment; Helen  Judd,  head  nurse.  Ward  A;  Adelaide  Mayo,  head 
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nurse,  Ward  31;  Katherine  Van  Buskirk,  assistant  operating 
nurse ; Marion  Childs,  assistant  night  superintendent. 


Virginia  Kennen  (1915)  has  left  the  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Portland,  Me.,  to  go  to  the  Jones  Memorial  Hospital,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  as  superintendent  of  nurses. 


May  Warner  (1916)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Olean 
Hospital,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


The  engagement  has  been  announced  this  winter  of  Lucy  B. 
Record  (1909)  to  Mr.  Edward  Meyette  of  Wells  River,  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H. 


Anna  M.  Redman  (1893)  is  spending  the  winter  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  regaining  her  strength  after  a serious  illness  last 
fall.  Her  address  is  231  Pico  Boulevard. 


Mary  O.  Clark  (1902)  spent  a few  weeks  in  the  wards  and 
Out-Patient  Department  preparatory  to  sailing  for  France,  where 
she  is  giving  her  services  to  the  French  government  in  whatever 
hospital  she  is  most  needed.  She  sailed  on  the  steamship  “Es- 
pagne,”  which  is  reported  as  having  safely  reached  port. 


The  The  Dansant  given  by  Class  1917  in  the  New  Home 
Washington’s  Birthday  was  a very  pleasant  affair,  especially  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  could  not  go  home  to  spend  the  holiday. 


Leanor  Field  (1914)  sent  us  some  attractive  photographs 
from  Fort  McIntosh,  Laredo,  Texas,  showing  the  International 
Bridge,  camp  hospital,  measles  tents,  and  nurses’  quarters.  She 
writes  as  follows : 

“The  hospital  has  125  beds — at  one  time  we  had  about  forty 
measles  cases  and  accommodated  them  in  tents  back  of  the  wards. 
We  have  averaged  fifty-five  operations  and  fifteen  hundred’ dress- 
ings monthly,  although  the  number  has  been  as  high  as  sixty-six 
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operations.  In  the  dental  room,  during  the  month  of  January, 
they  had  eight  hundred  sittings  and  three  hundred  ten  new  pa- 
tients. ...  We  have  a seven  hour  duty.  The  responsibility 
has  been  light,  and  although  the  weather  has  been  quite  hot  when 
we  first  came,  still  on  the  whole  it  has  been  delightful. 

‘T  was  interested  in  everything,  from  the  country  with  the 
cacti  and  sandstorms  to  the  sullen-looking  Mexicans,  who  make 
up  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Laredo.  We  enjoy  seeing  the 
infantry  parades  and  cavalry  maneuvers,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  General  Funston  when  he  reviewed  the  troops 
here  last  October. 

“We  have  very  comfortable  nurses’  quarters,  with  a Mexican 
cook  and  maid,  who  keep  everything  clean  and  supply  us  with 
excellent  food.  We  have  a new  Victrola  with  many  splendid 
records,  a gift  from  the  Surgeon-General. 

“The  commanding  officer  and  his  wife  have  been  most  cor- 
dial and,  with  the  doctors,  have  done  much  to  enliven  the  time 
on  the  border. 

“It  seems  strange  to  think  of  Boston  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
while  it  is  so  warm  here,  although  we  have  very  sudden  changes 
— for  example,  last  week  Tuesday  it  was  ii8  degrees  in  the  sun, 
and  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  while  on  Friday  the  icicles  were 
formed  all  over  the  fountain.” 


Miss  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909)  received  the  Royal  Red  Cross, 
second  class,  New  Years,  in  recognition  of  valuable  services 
with  the  armies  in  the  field.  Knowing  Miss  Stevens,  we  are  sure 
that  she  well  deserves  the  honor  and  recognition  that  has  been 
given  her. 

Leila  H.  Ashley  (1910),  who  graduated  from  the  Sargent 
School  of  Physical  Culture  last  year,  is  now  school  nurse  and 
physical  director  in  the  schools  of  Perry,  N.  Y.  Miss  Ashley  is 
thus  a pioneer  in  a new  field,  and  there  is  now  quite  a demand  for 
nurses  who  can  fill  similar  positions.  Teachers’  College,  New 
York,  is  ofifering  a course  in  physical  training  to  nurses  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  this  line  of  work. 
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Miss  Eliza  Russell  Davis  of  Teachers’  Collegie,  has  come  to 
Boston  as  instructor  of  nurses  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital. 


The  position  of  head  nurse  has  been  created  in  the  South 
Medical  Out-Patient  Department,  and  Helen  D.  Boylston  has 
received  the  appointment,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  Miss  Boylston 
graduates.  In  the  meantime  the  position  is  being  filled  by  Lucy 
M.  Fletcher  (1915)  who  has  been  temporarily  relieved  from  her 
duties  as  night  superintendent. 


Helen  Redfern  (1907)  and  Helen  Wood  (1909)  attended  the 
Teachers’  College  alumnse  meetings  in  New  York  February  23 
and  24. 

At  the  midyear  meeting  of  the  Training  School  Advisory 
Committee,  a vote  of  appreciation  was  passed  to  the  nurses  for 
their  helpful  spirt  toward  the  hospital,  which  has  been  manifested 
in  various  ways ; especially  by  each  graduating  class  through 
their  presents  to  the  school,  and  the  effort  of  the  alumnse  to 
raise  a training  school  endowment  fund. 


A Christmas  card  was  received  on  March  i from  Aiida  C. 
iMeyer  (1915),  who  is  now  in  Germany,  saying:  ‘T  hope  my  best 
wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  reach  you.  Our  work 
is  very  interesting  and  absorbing.  I may  stay  longer  than  six 
months.  I miss  all  my  friends  over  there,  but  have  made  some 
new  ones  over  here.  Aluch  love  to  all.  . . .” 


Dora  yi.  Clark  (1911)  has  given  the  nurses’  library  a copy 
of  “Florence  Nightingale  to  Her  Nurses.”  Dr.  Eunice  Draper 
Kinney  (1880)  has  given  a copy  of  “Who’s  Who.”  Dr.  Kinney 
is  herself  a pioneer  nurse  and  a pioneer  physician  in  the  woman’s 
field,  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  Dr.  Kinney  appears  in  “Who’s 
Who.” 

Eliazbeth  Tucker  (1915),  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  mental  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
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Philadelphia,  has  resigned  her  position  and  is  doing  private  nurs- 
ing in  Boston.  Anna  B.  Stonesifer  (1915)  has  been  appointed 
as  Miss  Tucker’s  successor. 


BIRTHS 

October  7,  1916.  A son,  George  Goodrich,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Goodrich  Byrnes  (Catherine  MacDonald,  1909)  at 
Brookline.  Mrs.  Byrnes’  present  address  is  938  Belmont  Ave- 
nue, Springfield,  Mass. 


MARRIAGES 

McKay — Wells.  On  December  25,  1916.  Mabel  McKay 
(1913)  to  Mr.  William  C.  Wells  at  Paynton,  Saskatchewan.  At 
home  at  Wilkie,  Sask. 

Brackett — Rogers.  On  September  30,  1916,  Eva  S.  Brackett 
(1904)  to  Mr.  George  Liomer  Rogers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are 
living  at  40  Queensberry  Street,  Boston,  where  Mrs.  Rogers  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  M.G.LL.  friends  call  to  see  her. 

Plant — Cary.  On  Maxell  3,  1917,  Caroline  Belle  Pliant 

(1912)  to  Mr.  Fred  Herbert  Cary  at  Brunswick,  Maine. 


DEATHS 

Constance  Marie  Sinclair  (1897),  February  22,  1917,  >at 
Etaples,  France,  while  in  active  service  with  No.  22  General  Hos- 
pital (Harvard  Unit).  Miss  Sinclair’s  home  was  in  Montreal. 

Clara  Stevens  Glidden  (1888),  January  5,  1917,  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  of  pneumonia. 

Mary  H.  Johnson  Aitken  (1892),  July  19,  1916,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months,  at  Amesbury,  Mass.  Mrs.  Aitken  left  a 
husband  and  one  daughter. 

Alary  E.  Batchelder  Fuller  (1907),  December  5,  1916,  at 
Ivynn,  ALass. 

Nellie  G.  Partridge  (1898),  September  9,  1916,  at  Argyle, 
Wis. 
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Dr.  Walter  James  Dodd,  a Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  December  i8,  aged  46 
years.  He  was  a native  of  England,  became  an  apothecary  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1896,  and  photographer  as 
well,  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1908, 
and  since  then  has  been  roentgenologist  to  the  same  hospital. 
For  sixteen  years  he  had  suffered  cheerfully  with  X-ray  burns 
and  cancerous  sequelae,  and  he  succumbed  finally  to  one  of  many 
operations  performed  for  the  removal  of  afifected  glands.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Margaret  Lea  of  Moncton,  N. 
S.  (M.G.H.  1902). — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

First  Aid  in  Emergencies,  by  Eldridge  L.  Eleason,  M.D.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1915. 

Dr.  Eleason  has  contributed  a very  helpful  work  on  first  aid. 
The  details  of  each  case  are  well  explained,  and  the  illustrations 
are  good  and  may  be  easily  understood  by  those  having  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  surgery  or  medicine.  The  work  should  be 
useful  to  the  public  and  could  well  be  made  a textbook  of  a course 
suitable  to  be  given  in  a nurses’  training  school  or  in  a high  school. 


Public  Health  Nursing,  by  ]\Iary  Sewall  Gardner,  R.N.,  with 
an  introduction  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  of  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  The  MacMillan  Company, 
New  York,  1916.  $1.75. 

In  three  parts,  viz. : 

I.  Public  health  nursing  mjovement ; history,  fundamental 
principles,  modern  problems,  work  from  the  nurses’  point  of  view. 

H.  ^'dsiting  nursing:  Organization  of  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions, boards  of  managers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  staff 
nurses,  nurses  working  alone,  pupil  nurses,  organization  and  ad- 
ministration methods. 
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JII.  Special  branches  of  public  health  nursing:  Tuberculosis 
work,  cbild  welfare,  school,  mental  hygiene,  industrial,  medical 
social  service,  records  and  statistics. 

The  rapid  growth  of  public  health  nursing  during  the  past 
decade  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  those  directly  concerned  with  the  nursing  work  social,  sani- 
tary and  medical  problems  of  ways  and  means  undreamed  of 
heretofore,  together  with  a realization  of  the  need  of  information 
concerning  methods  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 
This  volume  is  the  first  attempt  to  assemble  data  concerning  the 
work  which  has,  up  to  now,  been  widely  scattered  (when  treated 
at  all)  in  special  j^amphlets,  magazine  and  newspaper  editorials 
— and  not  always  have  these  articles  emanated  from  reliable 
sources.  Miss  Gardner  has,  as  superintendent  of  the  Providence 
District  Nursing  Association,  and  as  president  of  the  National 
Organiation  of  Public  Health  Work,  personally  met  and  dealt 
with  these  vital  needs  and  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  her  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  observation  and  experience  in  a manner 
so  clear  and  concise  that  the  book  at  once  makes  its  own  place  in 
the  general'  library,  and  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  nursing 
literature. 


Mr.  P)Ritling  Sees  It  Through,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  The  Mac- 
Millan Company,  New  York,  1916.  $1.60. 

Not  only  Mr.  Wells’  greatest  book,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
war  stories  yet  produced.  Mr.  Britling  shows  us  a side  of  the 
war  situation  not  generally  emphasied  in  the  discussions  on  the 
effects  of  the  war — he  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  into  quiet  Eng- 
lish country  life — the  real  England,  so  well  ordered  and  self- 
sufficient  that  it  could  not  believe  war  possible.  Finally  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  conflict  outside,  this  inner  England 
still  refused  to  be  shaken  in  its  daily  routine.  But  the  Demon 
War  presses  on  and  the  heart  of  the  Empire  in  agony  awakes  to 
its  full  realization ; for,  after  all,  it  is  the  people  that  make  up  the 
nation. 
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Outlines  of  Nursing  History,  by  Minnie  Goodnow,  R.N., 
author  of  “First  Year  Nursing.”  Saunders  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1916,  $1.50. 

Tliis  little  volume  meets  a long-felt  need  for  a very  brief 
handbook  on  the  history  of  nursing  that  those  to  whom  the 
larger,  more  complete  histories  are  not  available  may  have  some 
ready  reference  on  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  our  profes- 
sion— its  history.  Events  are  grouped  about  the  people  who 
have  stood  as  landmarks  in  the  development  of  nursing,  and  the 
illustrations  are  many  and  good.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  development  of  trained  nursing  in  America,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  revealed  in  its  worldwide  branches.  Nursing  organiza- 
tions and  magazines  of  today  are  recorded ; and  there  is  a chap- 
ter on  the  vocational  opportunities  for  nurses. 
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Drop  Control-Glass  Sight  and  Seepage  Rectal  Plug,  Complete 

$2.00  each 

CERTIFIED  CLINICAL  THERMOMETERS 
2-minute,  in  case 65c.  each 

ALL-GLASS  HYPODERMIC  SYRINGES 
Ground  Glass  Piston.  No  Washers — Two  Needles  .95  each 

By  Parcel  Post  on  Receipt  of  Price 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


The  Massachusetts  General  Base  Hospital  Unit  is  organized 
and  ready  for  mobilization  immediately  upon  government  orders  ; 
in  fact  may  be  en  route  for  France  by  the  time  this  copy  of 
the  Quarterly  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  The  personnel  of 
the  Unit  numbers  over  two  hundred,  including  thirty  doctors 
and  sixty-five  nurses,  most  of  whom  belong  to  our  own  alumnae. 
The  September  Quarterly  will  be  a “Unit”  number,  and  we 
hope  to  publish  therein  a complete  list  of  nurses  enrolled,  and 
whatever  reports  of  their  activities  the  censors  will  pass  to  our 
shores.  Sunday,  June  3,  a farewell  service  was  held  at  Trinity 
Church  in  which  the  dedication  of  flags  and  the  address  were 
made  by  Bishop  Lawrence.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  many 
hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  even  admission  to  the  edifice. 
The  special  order  of  service  used  was  most  inspiring,  and  in- 
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eluded  the  singing  of  the  national  hymns  in  a way  that  only  an 
enthusiastic  patriotic  audience  can  sing.  The  Unit  is  entitled 
by  the  government  as  “Base  Hospital  No.  6.” 


Alumnae  Meetings.  Our  Alumnae  meetings  for  the  year  are 
over,  and  those  who  have  been  near  enough  to  attend  them  feel 
that  the  programs  have  been  of  unusual  interest.  In  March, 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  told  us  of  the  preparations  being  made  in -Boston  for 
relief  work,  and  also  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
chapter. 

In  April,  Dr.  Hersey  of  Dr.  Washburn’s  staff  spoke  on 
“Events  in  the  development  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital during  the  last  five  years,  and  plans  for  the  future.”  After 
the  meeting  Dr.  Hersey  and  Miss  Dolliver  conducted  the  alum- 
nae through  the  new  private  building.  The  building  has  since 
been  opened,  and  is  pronounced  most  attractive  in  every  way. 
There  are  already  twelve  pupil  nurses  on  duty  beside  the  regular 
corps  of  graduates.  Notice  elsewhere  is  printed  of  action  taken 
in  regard  to  the  “Walter  J.  Dodd  Memorial  Fund.” 

The  chief  interest  of  the  May  meeting  was  Miss  Ladd’s  very 
interesting  report  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  space  forbids  us  printing  more  than  a brief  outline 
of  the  report  in  this  issue. 


The  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  sends  us  the 
following  communication : — 

“The  rapid  development  of  public  health  nursing  now  going 
on  all  over  the  country  is  constantly  increasing  the  need  for 
nurses  who  have  had  special  training  for  this  work.  The  de- 
mand for  graduates  of  our  two  courses  in  public  health  nursing 
far  exceeds  the  supply  and  many  good  positions  are  now  vacant 
because  nurses  with  the  requisite  training  are  not  available. 
Moreover,  if  the  health  insurance  bills  now  pending  in  several 
state  legislatures  are  passed,  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  in  the 
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near  future,  the  need  for  greatly  increased  numbers  of  public 
health  nurses  cannot  fail  to  be  acute. 

In  view  of  this  situation  I feel  justified  in  asking  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Alumnae 
Association,  and  also  any  other  graduate  or  pupil  nurses,  to  the 
announcements  of  the  courses  we  are  offering  in  Boston.” 

Miss  Anne  H.  Strong  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone 
interested  in  the  work,  and  also  to  make  appointments  with 
aj)plicants,  at  the  central  office,  561  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 


The  School  Cap  question  brought  in  some  very  interesting 
letters  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful,  and  we  should  like  to 
print  some  of  the  replies.  They  vary  from  the  enthusiast  who 
carried  her  tin  cracker  box  through  Russia  and  return,  in  order 
that  she  might  always  wear  an  M.  G.  H.  cap,  to  the  intensely 
practical  who  would  advise  some  launderable  creation  which 
should  completely  cover  the  hair.  There  seems  to  be  no  weighty 
majority  on  either  side. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION 

Frances  Ladd  (1911) 

The  American  Nurses’  Association,  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  and  the  National  Organization  of  Public 
Health  Nurses  Convention  of  1917  was  held  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  in  Philadelphia,  April  26-May  2. 

The  meetings  were  planned  to  be  joint  sessions  with  round 
table  discussions  following. 

In  a brief  report  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  tell  of  the  many 
inspiring  papers  and  of  the  rapid  progression  of  the  nursing 
work. 

A full  report  of  the  business  transacted  will  be  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing,  but  may  I state  a few  interesting  facts? 

The  American  Nurses,’  Association  held  their  twentieth  annual 
meeting  with  a membership  of  forty  thousand,  the  National 
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League  of  Nursing  Education  their  twenty-third  annual  meeting, 
with  a membership  of  five  hundred  and  fifty,  the  National  Organ- 
ization of  Public  Health  Nurses  their  fifth  annual  meeting  with 
two  thousand  members,  and  at  the  Red  Cross  meeting  Miss 
Delano  stated  that  there  were  already  nine  thousand  nurses  en- 
rolled in  the  National  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  and  only  eight 
years  since  their  reorganization. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  gave  an  address  on  “Health 
Conditions  in  Prisons,”  and  asked  our  association  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  prisons,  also  in 
the  institutions  for  children  where  the  individuality  of  the  child 
is  not  allowed  to  develop. 

Mental  Hygiene  was  discussed,  and  the  school  nurse  was 
asked  to  interest  herself  in  the  backward,  stubborn,  unusual 
child  as  well  as  in  teeth,  throats,  etc. 

A strong  plea  was  made  to  train  the  nurse  more  in  the  care 
of  the  child  and  more  in  the  branches  required  for  public  health 
work,  and  to  ask  all  health  and  school  nurses  to  co-operate  in 
pre-natal  instruction,  as  statistics  have  shown  that  owing  to  this 
infant  mortality  has  been  greatly  lowered. 

Standardization  of  training  schools  and  compulsory  registra- 
tion seem  to  be  greatly  needed  and  until  we  get  these  we  will 
be  more  or  less  handicapped  in  the  training  of  the  attendant 
which  seems  so  necessary  at  the  present  day,  one  who  can  care 
for  chronic  cases  and  can  give  the  ordinary  routine  nursing  care, 
while  the  skilled  nurse  can  devote  her  efforts  to  the  more  acute 
cases  and  to  educational  fields. 

Problems  of  the  small  hospital,  of  the  training  school,  teach- 
ing, etc.,  health  centres,  social,  hygiene  and  training  school  en- 
dowments were  discussed,  and  many  splendid  solutions  were 
offered. 

We  were  well  represented  by  many  of  our  graduates,  and 
indeed  the  meetings  were  so  inspiring  one  felt  it  a very  great 
privilege  to  be  a member  of  the  nursing  profession. 
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THE  WALTER  J.  DODD  MEMORIAL  FUND 


At  the  April  Alumnae  meeting,  the  following  communication 
was  read : — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have 
appointed  the  undersigned  a committee  to  raise  funds  for  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Weaker  J.  Dodd.  It  is  our  earnest 
belief  that  the  name  of  Walter  Dodd  ought  to  be  commemorated 
in  some  enduring  manner  and  that  many  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  him,  or  even  to  know 
what  his  life  endured,  accomplished,  and  for  what  it  stood,  will 
want  to  contribute  to  a memorial  fund. 

It  seems  most  fitting  that  this  fund  should  be  devoted  to  the 
further  development  of  the  X-Ray  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  He  was  an  assistant  apothecary  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  when  Roentgen’s  discovery  was  announced. 
On  his  own  initiative,  he  began  the  experiments  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  the  development  of  the  hospital,  but  which 
directly  were  the  cause  of  his  death. 

\\  alter  Dodd  and  the  X-Ray  work  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  were  synonymous. 

While  the  hospital  will  undoubtedly  feel  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  public  for  generous  contributions  to  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  maintenance,  we  still  hope  that  many,  touched  by  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  Weaker  Dodd’s  life,  will  gladly  contribute 
to  some  lasting  memorial  and  his  devoted  and  unselfish  service 
to  humanity. 

The  fund  will  be  known  as  “The  Walter  J.  Dodd  Memorial 
Fund”  for  X-Ray  investigations. 

Checks  payable  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
designated  for  the  Walter  Dodd  Memorial  Fund,  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital  or  to  the  undersigned. 
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The  association  voted  to  donate  $50  toward  this  memorial, 
and  to  hold  the  sum  until  July  1 before  turning  it  over  to  the 
trustees,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  greatly  increased  by  other 
contributions.  Many  of  our  alumnae  who  knew  and  loved  Dr. 
Dodd  have  expressed  a desire  to  make  personal  subscriptions 
to  this  fund.  Please  send  your  checks  at  once  to  Bessie  Ful- 
lerton, treasurer,  stating  “for  the  Dodd  Memorial  Fund.” 


ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

Muriel  Galt  (1898) 

I have  considered  all  my  varied  experiences  of  war  nursing; 
the  first  year  in  France  and  Flanders,  then  Egypt,  and  finally 
India  and  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  whole  think  a sketch  of 
the  latter,  as  the  least  known  “Front,”  may  be  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

I have  written  it  in  the  form  of  a letter,  but,  if  you  consider 
it  too  long,  do  not  hesitate  to  shorten  it.  I have  no  idea  what 
space  it  will  take  when  printed. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  The 
thermometer  was  somewhere  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  and 
the  desert  sands  reflected  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun ; the  heat 
and  dust  made  one  terribly  thirsty,  while  water  was  almost 
impossible  to  get;  but  really  one  could  not  grumble,  for  we 
passed  so  many  desert  camps,  and  were  greeted  so  cheerily  by 
our  Tommies,  who  must  have  been  having  a much  worse  time, 
and  lasting  for  months.  It  was  curious  how  often  we  recog- 
nized old  patients  among  the  soldiers  we  passed,  and  were  able 
to  rejoice  their  hearts  by  giving  them  our  various  papers  and 
magazines. 

At  Suez  we  embarked  at  once  on  the  Dongola,  where  we 
found  the  rest  of  the  hospital  unit,  seventy-three  nurses.  We 
were  called  the  32d  British  G.  H.,  but  were  scattered  abroad 
long  before  reaching  Basra.  The  journey  to  Bombay  was  an 
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uneventful  one,  smooth  and  very  hot  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Dongola  was  an  old  Indian  troop  ship,  turned  into  a hospital 
ship,  and  we  occupied  the  upper  wards.  Even  with  electric 
fans  going  all  the  time,  the  heat  was  exhausting,  and  sleep 
was  almost  out  of  the  question.  We  used  to  dread  to  think 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  would  be  put  into  every  available 
space  on  the  return  voyage,  for  the  lower  wards  were  like 
furnaces,  and  were  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ship.  Since  that 
voyage  I realize  how  the  thought  of  “Blighty’’  makes  any  place 
endurable. 

I had  several  weeks’  duty  in  hospital  in  Bombay.  It  was 
wonderful  how  the  Eurasian  nurses  answered  the  call  for  help- 
ers in  the  early  days  of  the  eastern  campaign  before  many 
European  sisters  had  arrived,  and  they  did  yeoman  service. 
We  had  no  orderlies  in  the  Bombay  hospital,  but  native  sweep- 
ers and  boys,  and  I had  a great  time  making  myself  understood, 
as  I had  no  Hindustani,  but  the  Tommies  could  always  help, 
with  what  words  they  had  picked  up,  more  forcibly  than  ele- 
gantly. 

Our  hospital  was  splendidly  equipped  by  the  Red  Cross,  and 
was  as  fine  a hospital  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  The  build- 
ing, which  was  originally  intended  for  a technical  school,  lent 
itself  admirably  for  a hospital.  If  it  were  not  for  the  help  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  hospitals  would  be  in  a sorry  state.  The 
government  provides  merely  the  bare  necessities,  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  Red  Cross  supplies  all  the  comfort  and  extras  so 
greatly  needed. 

At  length  our  orders  for  Mesopotamia  came,  and  we  gladly 
set  sail  on  the  “Takada”  for  Basra.  There  being  only  sixteen 
of  us,  we  travelled  like  real  passengers,  having  cabins  for  two ; 
no  longer  being  herded  together  in  big  wards.  The  voyage  of 
six  days  was  made  most  comfortably,  though  as  we  approached 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 

The  “Takada”  dropped  anchor  outside  the  bar  about  four 
o’clock,  p.  M.,  and  after  dinner  the  “Karadeniz”  drew  alongside 
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and  first  transshipped  her  load  of  some  five  hundred  patients, 
and  then  took  us  aboard,  and  the  two  ships  finally  parted  com- 
pany about  midnight. 

Our  new  abode  seemed  far  from  attractive — decks  very  dirty, 
and  everyone  glistening  with  sweat,  the  transferring  of  these 
hundreds  of  stretcher  cases  being  very  hard  work  in  the  great 
heat.  Never  have  I seen  white  men  with  so  little  on  in  the  way 
of  garments — a pair  of  breeks  and  nothing  more ! The  cabins 
seemed  unbearable,  so  we  disposed  ourselves  about  the  deck, 
but  it  was  so  hard,  and  the  night  so  hot,  sleep  was  rather  a 
fickle  visitant. 

We  crossed  the  bar  at  eight  a.  m.,  and  very  soon  had  our 
first  glimpse  of  the  mainland,  the  low-lying  narrow  strip  of 
date  palms,  and  beyond  the  apparently  limitless  desert.  The 
near  view  was  really  quite  attractive.  Many  rather  alluring- 
looking  creeks  branching  off  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
water  was  high,  many  of  the  trees  partly  submerged,  and  the 
natives  go  about  on  raised  mud  paths.  We  passed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  on  our  right,  big 
works,  comfortable  looking  bungalows  for  the  staff,  and  a large 
native  village  of  mud  huts,  and  lots  of  buffalo  lying  in  the  water. 
We  also  passed  a certain  number  of  native  sailboats — Mahailas 
— and  saw  the  natives  fishing  in  the  blazing  sun.  I was  told 
that  hospital  ships  went  out  every  two  days  from  Basra,  av- 
eraging five  hundred  patients,  and  this  has  gone  on  for  at  least 
two  months,  so  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  much  we  nurses  were 
needed. 

Basra,  the  town,  lies  about  a mile  up  the  Ashar  creek,  and 
is  “out  of  bounds,”  but  Basra,  the  then  British  headquarters, 
is  on  the  Tigris,  and  consists  principally  of  a huge  hospital  of 
fourteen  hundred  beds,  three  buildings,  and  numerous  wooden 
huts. 

The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  flies,  which  had  been  legion, 
were  completely  killed  off,  though  other  pests  took  their  place. 
Every  one  suffered  from  prickly  heat,  which  was  awfully  irri- 
tating, and  later  on  in  the  summer  the  sandflies  were  worse 
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than  the  mosquitos,  and  any  net  which  is  fine  enough  to  keep 
them  out  is  too  airless  to  permit  of  any  sleep. 

From  one  to  five  in  the  afternoon  was  always  the  worst 
time  in  the  wards,  for  then  the  men’s  temperatures  started  to 
go  up,  soaring  sometimes  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  eight  and 
one  hundred  and  nine,  which  meant  working  without  any  cessa- 
tion with  ice-packs  and  sponging,  till  they  were  reduced,  and 
sometimes  that  involved  dashing  from  one  patient  to  another, 
as  generally  they  were  very  delirious,  requiring  orderlies  to 
keep  them  in  bed,  or  else  comatose.  It  was  heartrending  when 
there  was  a shortage  of  ice,  as  happened  very  frequently  at 
first,  but  now  both  ice  and  fans  are  to  be  found  at  all  the  big 
hospitals.  Even  with  a fan  going  constantly  in  my  hut  at  Basra 
I never  got  the  temperature  below  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  As  for  the  daytime,  it  kept  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  the  shade. 

The  native  life  at  Ashar  was  a revelation  to  me,  the  popula- 
tion being  mostly  Arab,  with  their  picturesque  though  often 
dirty  appearance.  The  town  lies  up  a creek  where  crowds  of 
natives  bathe.  The  banks  are  thronged  with  hundreds  of  Arabs 
curled  up  on  benches,  smoking  their  hookahs,  or  fingering  their 
beads. 

After  a short  stay  at  Basra  fifteen  of  us  started  for  Amara, 
greatly  to  my  joy,  as  it  was  as  high  up  the  river  as  sisters  were 
allowed  to  go,  and  a better  climate  than  Basra,  being  a good 
deal  drier.  The  greater  part  of  a very  hot  afternoon  was  spent 
transferring  ourselves  and  belongings  to  the  paddle  steamer. 
Not  Oxily  did  we  take  our  rations  but  drinking  water,  too,  and 
a basket  of  soda-water  packed  in  straw,  which  had  to  be  kept 
constantly  damp  to  prevent  an  explosion,  and  numerous  other 
packages.  We  made  the  journey  most  comfortably,  the  stern 
of  the  boat  was  given  up  to  us,  and  we  spread  all  our  little 
beds  out  and  lived  there,  but  were  fortunate  in  having  some 
little  cabins  below,  where  we  could  at  least  dress  in  privacy ; 
otherwise  we  all  lived  in  the  open.  The  medical  officer  of  the 
boat  was  most  kind  in  detailing  some  orderlies  to  do  our  cook- 
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ing  and  keep  us  supplied  with  washing  water ; otherwise,  I don’t 
know  how  we  should  have  fared.  Some  officers  occupied  the 
bow,  and  the  centre  of  the  boat  was  given  up  to  R.A.M.C.  men, 
British  and  Indian.  In  addition,  we  towed  on  either  side  a 
big  flat  barge,  full  of  Indian  stretcher-bearers,  etc.  The  river- 
boats  return  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  only  full  of  sick.  - 

After  leaving  Kurna  (the  supposed  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden)  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  boasts 
one  tree,  and  Temptation  Square,  where  one  can  buy  water- 
melon, there  is  scarcely  anything  green  to  be  seen.  The  country 
is  the  last  word  in  countries,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  nothing 
but  absolutely  flat  mud  lands,  occasional  villages  of  grass  mats, 
and  the  most  poverty-stricken  looking  people,  Chaldeans,  Medes 
and  Persians — they  are  exactly  like  Bible  characters.  I could 
almost  believe  I could  see  Abraham  pointing  out  the  land  to 
Lot.  It  may  have  been  fair  in  his  day,  but  certainly  is  not  now. 
It  made  me  sad  to  think  of  our  poor  men  marching  across  this 
dreary  country,  with  not  a twig  to  shelter  them ; and  one  could 
appreciate  Jonah’s  feelings  when  the  gourd  sprang  up  to  protect 
him  from  the  sun. 

We  carried  a machine  gun,  and  part  of  the  boat  was  pro- 
tected by  steel  plates,  as  she  had  been  in  several  “scraps.”  One 
of  our  night  anchorages  was  at  Ezra’s  Tomb.  It  is  rather  pic- 
turesque, with  some  fine  palm  trees,  and  a striking  looking 
cupola  of  blue  enamel  tiles. 

Amara  was  reached  in  three  days.  It  is  quite  a large  town, 
about  10,000,  about  half  way  between  Basra  and  Bagdad.  All 
the  principal  buildings  are  on  one  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  some 
fine  date  plantations  on  the  other,  which  made  a pleasant  and 
restful  picture  for  the  eye.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a good 
pontoon  bridge. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  a Turkish  barrack  for  our 
hospital,  and  very  quickly  had  the  place  whitewashed  and 
cleaned,  and  full  of  patients.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  had  large  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  but 
no  frames,  and  whenever  a sand  storm  was  blowing  the  results 
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were  distracting.  The  ceilings  were  made  of  grass  matting  and 
heavy  rafters,  where  the  birds  built  their  nests,  and  many  cats 
and  rats  found  their  homes ; and  I have  even  found  convalescent 
patients  snake-hunting  with  large  sticks ! ^The  ants,  too,  were  a 
great  trial,  especially  a very  tiny  variety,  which  swarmed  every- 
where in  millions,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  stand  the  leg 
of  every,  article  of  furniture  in  water,  the  only  means  of  keeping 
them  away.  Scorpions,  too,  and  bats  abounded,  and  often  during 
the  night  jackals  would  find  their  way  into  the  hosi)ital,  not- 
withstanding armed  sentries  at  the  entrance.  The  floors  and 
walls  of  the  building  were  made  of  native  brick,  mud  and 
straw,  and  any  time  if  we  wanted  to  empty  a glass  of  water, 
for  instance,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  throw  it  on  the  floor,  and 
it  was  immediately  absorbed ! The  nurses  were  never  allowed 
out  alone  on  account  of  snipers  and  possible  insult  from  the 
natives,>and  we  drove  to  and  from  the  hospital  in  bullock  tongas, 
horrid  springless'  carts,  which  were  also  our  only  ambulances, 
but  now,  I am  glad  to  say,  they  have  motor  ones. 

Though  sickness  is  a very  depressing  thing,  the  men  were 
astonishingly  cheerful ; indeed,  1 think  the  spirit  of  the  British 
soldier  is  wonderful,  no  matter  how  uncomfortable  he  may  be, 
he  always  has  a smile  and  makes  the  best  of  things. 

For  many  weeks  the  heat  seemed  almost  unbearable.  We 
ourselves  wore  very  thin  overalls,  and  yet  were  always  bathed 
in  perspiration,  and  it  was  perspiration  which  literally  ran  off 
in  rivers.  Any 'time  we  could  have  done,  as  one  thirsty  Tommy 
suggested,  held  a cup  to  our  cheeks  to  catch  the  drops. 

By  degrees  the  hospital  became  fairly  ship-shape,  though 
we  were  put  to  it  to  even  find  sufficient  bottles,  etc.,  to  contain 
medicines,  and  had  to  improvise  all  sorts  of , contrivances  till 
supplies  began  to  come  pretty  regularly  up  the  river ; occasion- 
ally everything  would  be  held  up  for  days  by  a boat  sticking 
in  the  mud,  for,  as  the  summer  advanced,  the  river  got  lower 
and  lower ; in  October  one  could  almost  wade  across.  All  our 
supplies  came  from  India ; and  with  the  irregularity  of  service  and 
shortage  of  transport,  at  times  the  difficulties  were  great.  As 
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we  had  no  other  but  Tigris  water  to  drink,  it  all  had  to  be 
chlorinated  with  unpleasant  results  and  a most  disagreeable 
taste. 

I am  afraid  I have  dwelt  rather  long  on  the  discomforts ; 
October  really  is  a lovely  month.  The  days  still  very  warm 
and  the  nights  very  cold.  Rarely  have  I seen  more  beautiful 
starlight  nights  or  lovelier  sunsets,  which  reminded  me  greatly 
of  Egypt. 

I could  ramble  on  indefinitely,  but  you  must  already  be  weary 
so  I will  close,  with  greetings  to  my  Alma  Mater. 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

Alice  M.  Drapeau  (1916) 

We  live  nearly  the  life  of  a soldier,  which  is  not  at  all  dis- 
pleasing to  us.  We  are  on  army  rations,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
there  isn’t  any  danger  of  overeating  or  indigestion ; besides  we 
will  all  learn  that  food  plays  a very  small  part  in  our  lives.  As 
for  our  “homes”  we  have  little  cubicles  in  little  wooden  huts. 
There  are  six  cubicles  to  a hut  and  two  nursing  sisters  in  each 
cubicle.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  share  mine  with  a classmate 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Wish  you  could 
peek  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls  and  see  the  inside.  There 
are  a few  articles  of  furniture  of  my  own  making.  I found 
when  I came  here,  that  I could  still  swing  the  hammer  to  ad- 
vantage, so  with  two  large  wooden  boxes,  a few  rusty  nails 
(which  are  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth)  and  hammer  I made  a 
dresser  of  very  exclusive  design.  I also  made  a pretty  little 
triangular  shelf  for  one  corner  of  the  cubicle.  The  next  thing 
will  be  most  likely  a piano.  Our  cots,  chairs  and  tables  are 
made  of  canvas  but  quite  “all  right.” 

Each  morning  we  draw  our  ration  of  coal  as  we  can  have 
a little  fire  when  off  duty  at  night.  I must  confess  that  little 
good  coal  and  stove  did  us  the  first  week,  for  neither  my  room- 
mate nor  I could  build  a fire.  I wept  bitter  tears  and  wondered 
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how  that  part  of  my  education  was  ever  neglected.  Truth  to 
say,  we  had  very  poor  coke  half  of  the  time  and  very  little 
kindling  wood.  I now  practice  economy  to  the  last  degree,  for 
in  my  walks  if  I come  across  a stick  that  can  be  converted  into 
kindling,  I naturally  pick  it  up  to  bring  back  with  me.  “Every- 
body’s Doing  It.”  At  times,  if  you  go  down  on  bended  knees 
and  hand  a fistful  of  francs  to  the  quartermaster  he  will  hand 
you  a wooden  box  for  kindling.  Such  is  the  life  in  our  cubicles. 

We  love  it,  for  there’s  a flavor  of  adventure  in  it.  I wish 
you  could  come  over  and  join  us  in  this  Active  Service  life,  for 
it’s  just  the  thing  that  would  appeal  to  any  young,  vigorous 
mind.  The  soldiers  are  all  very  interesting  to  talk  with,  for 
you  find  lads  from  all  stations  in  life.  Some  of  their  stories  of 
trench  life  and  battle  are  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on 
end  and  one’s  eyes  pop.  I’ve  never,  so  far,  had  cause  to  regret 
the  day  I signed  up  for  Active  Service  in  France.  Even  this 
short  trip  has  done  me  worlds  of  good,  for  I find  that  I was 
very  narrow-minded  and  now  I have  a broader  view  of  life  in 
general.  I’m  looking  forward  to  the  two  weeks’  leave  of  ab- 
sence due  me  in  March,  for  my  roommate  and  I have  planned 
to  take  a trip  through  Scotland,  Wales  and  cross  to  Ireland. 
Just  sight  seeing,  you  know.  We  are  under  military  orders,  so 
our  traveling  by  rail  is  free;  all  it  will  cost  us  is  board  and  tips. 
Worse  luck,  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  Paris,  but  after  my 
discharge  from  the  army  I will  try  to  see  Paris  before  returning 
to  America. - 

I have  no  cause  to  grumble  for  there  are  beautiful  sights 
around  here  that  I haven’t  had  a chance  to  see  yet.  At  present 
I’m  doing  inactive  service,  being  a patient  in  the  small  private 
hospital  for  sick  nursing  sisters.  It’s  really  a pretty  place,  before 
the  war  being  the  home  of  a French  count.  Nothing  much  the 
matter  with  me,  only  a loss  of  voice,  little  sore  throat,  and  a 
nasty  cold.  For  the  past  few  days  I’ve  been  allowed  to  take 
short  walks  through  the  sand  dunes  and  woods,  but  today  Major 
S — allowed  me  to  go  to  the  little  neighboring  village.  It  seemed 
rather  good  to  see  a little  village  again  and  people  in  “civil” 
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clothes.  Yesterday  I walked  to  the  observatory  among  the  sand 
dunes  and  what  do  you  think  I saw?  Well,  nothing  less  than 
the  dear  old  Atlantic  ocean,  and  it’s  quite  amazing  to  think 
that  it’s  the  connecting  link  between  this  beach  and  York  Beach 
near  home;  I didn’t  think  I had  such  a weak  spot  for  America. 

Yes,  we  are  still  having  rain  and  mud,  but  for  the  past  three 
weeks  we  had  snow  and  frightfully  cold  weather,  and  the  mer- 
cury kept  pretty  close  to  zero.  Coldest  winter  since  1885.  AVe 
had  some  skating,  and  tobogganing  on  army  tea  trays.  I must 
say  that  I wasn’t  very  keen  on  cold  weather  while  on  duty.  The 
tents  were  dark,  cold  and  cheerless.  We  kept  our  heavy  woolen 
gloves  and  sweaters  to  work  in  all  day  long,  making  beds,  taking 
temperatures,  pulses,  etc.,  taking  them  off  just  to  do  the  dress- 
ings of  the  wounded  lads.  For  a few  days  we  even  wore  our 
gloves  in  our  mess,  at  meals.  I just  love  it,  for  now  it  isn’t  half 
bad  since  we  have  a few  amusements.  There  is  a golf  link  near 
by  and  we  have  a tennis  court,  for  sisters  and  medical  officers. 
There  is  a pretty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  about  a fifteen  minutes’  walk 
from  here  where  the  “Tommies”  give  very  nice  concerts  and 
invite  us  to  share  their  pleasures.  Occasionally  we  have  dances 
in  our  own  mess  and  invite  the  officers.  If  it  v/asn’t  for  the  boys 
in  khaki  and  the  sisters  in  uniforms,  one  would  almost  forget 
there  was  a war  on  at  times. 

Well,  enough  of  my  wild  tales  of  Active  Service  in  France, 
my  turn  to  ask  a few  questions.  What  are  the  prospects  of 
America  going  to  war  with  Germany  ? We  Americans  here  are 
very  much  worried  because  we  either  fail  to  learn  how  you  stand 
at  home  or  when  we  do  see  a newspaper  it’s  English,  therefore 
English  views.  Oh,  for  a good  Boston  paper!  If  we  should 
go  to  war  and  America  send  troops  over  here  I wouldn’t  go 
home  at  the  end  of  my  term,  but  stay  and  care  for  our  own 
boys  for  duration  of  war. 
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FOR  “BLIGHTEY” 

Victoria  C.  Mayer  (1915) 

Blightey,  or  “Bloightey,”  as  pronounced  by  the  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire  laddie,  probably  means  very  little  to  the  average 
reader,  hut  if  you  have  been  “Somewhere  in  France,”  you  will 
understand  just  how  it  is  said  and  with  love  it  is  pronounced. 
I had  been  in  France  several  days  before  I comprehended  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  expression.  I had  heard  it  used  on  all 
sides,  at  one  time  apparently  as  an  adjective,  and  then  again 
as  a noun.  Boys  with  longing,  patient  gaze  looked  up  into  my 
eyes,  almost  before  there  had  been  time  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  wound,  and  said,  “Sister,  do  you  think  it  is  a Blightey?” 
— “Can  I get  to  Blightey  on  it  ?”  Then  somewhere  near  I would 
hear,  “Never  mind,  lad,  how  bad  the  pain.  You  can  stick  it, 
for  you  will  surely  get  to  Blightey  on  that  wound.” 

I know  that  by  this  time  you  are  probably  as  curious  as  I 
was  until  I learned  the  meaning  of  the  word.  I kept  very  still 
and  acted  as  though  I knew  what  was  meant,  for  a day  or  so 
after  I arrived.  The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  order  came 
through  to  “evacuate  all  patients  ‘marked  up.’  ” Then  I learned 
what  the  odd  word  meant.  I was  told  to  help  dress  a young 
boy  of  nineteen,  who  had  lost  a leg  and  been  very  ill  for  a long 
time.  He  was  going  to  England.  He  was  very  much  excited 
and  talked  constantly  of  “Blightey.”  Many  of  the  other  boys 
called  to  him  as  he  was  carried  out,  “Give  my  love  to  dear  old 
‘Blightey,’  and  tell  any  of  the  folks  you  see  that  I shall  soon 
be  there.”  Then  and  there  of  course  it  dawned  on  me  that 
“Blightey”  meant  England.  So  it  does  to  an  Englishman,  but 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  “home.”  It  is  an  old  Hindoo 
or  Indian  name  for  home,  but  since  the  war  began  it  has  come 
to  mean,  almost  wholly,  England. 

I am  sure  that  you  will  like  to  hear  more  of  the  brave  boys 
who  are  fighting  for  their  beloved  Blightey,  and  I will  try  to 
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give  you  a condensed  account  of  life  in  a British  base  hospital 
“somewhere  in  France.” 

When  I arrived  in  England  after  a trip  of  eleven  days  on  the 
ocean,  it  was  mid  June  and  the  country  was  glorious.  The  rail- 
road journey  from  Falmouth  to  London  was  a never-to-be-for- 
gotten ride.  We  passed  through  country  all  in  blossom  with 
early  summer  flowers.  The  thatched  cottages  nestled  lovingly 
among  the  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery.  The  country  was 
ablaze  with  color,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  realize  that  we  were 
in  a land  over  which  hovered  the  awful  realities  of  an  inhuman 
war.  It  was  hard  to  realize,  then,  that  from  probably  every  one 
of  those  pretty  cottages  there  had  gone  forth  one  or  more  sons 
to  fight  for  England. 

After  a five  hours’  journey  we  reached  London.  An  electric 
bus  took  us  from  Charing  Cross  station  to  our  hotel.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  people,  mostly  men  in  khaki.  There  it  was 
that  I had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  Black  Watch  regiment, 
many  of  whom  I was  to  know  well  later  on.  The  Black  Watch 
regiment  is  the  crack  regiment  of  Scotland.  They  wear  the 
Cameron  plaid  kilt  and  a round  khaki  cap,  which  is  turned  up 
on  one  side  with  a tuft  of  red  feather  and  decorated  with  a large 
silver  badge.  They  have  a wonderfully  picturesque  appearance. 

AT  remained  in  England  two  weeks,  during  which  time  we 
were  fitted  with  uniforms  and  went  sight-seeing.  The  uniform 
consists  of  an  indoor  dress  and  a street  dress.  The  former  is 
of  dark  blue  cotton,  with  white  apron  and  bib  covering  the 
dress,  white,  stiff  collar  and  cuffs,  and  the  regular  English  army 
nurse’s  veil,  which  makes  the  costume  unique  as  well  as  effective. 

The  street  dress,  which  is  necessary  in  time  of  war,  is  very 
military.  It  is  made  up  of  a “mess”  dress  very  plain  and  neat, 
of  a dark  blue  serge  trimmed  with  a piping  of  a lighter  blue, 
with  it  is  worn  a cape  or  cloak,  which  reaches  half  way  to  the 
hem  of  the  skirt.  This  case  is  lined  with  the  same  shade  of 
light  blue,  and  when  the  corner  is  thrown  back  (a  la  Napoleon) 
the  effect  is  very  picturesque.  The  dress  uniform  is  completed 
by  a small  plain  sailor  hat  and  grey  gloves,  and  generally  a cane 
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is  carried  to  complete  the  military  idea.  The  white  head-piece 
is  often  worn  with  the  mess  dress,  for  a military  nurse  or  “sister” 
never  appears  in  public  without  a head  covering. 

Of  our  sight-seeing  in  England  I will  not  speak;  for  it  is 
with  the  hospital  service  for  the  boys  of  Blightey  that  I wish 
you  to  become  familiar.  After  having  remained  our  time  in 
London  we  were  finally  ready  to  proceed  to  France.  After  a 
day’s  good  journey  we  finally  reached  our  own  hospital. 

The  day  was  rainy  and  drear  and  everything  looked  desolate. 
My  first  impression  of  the  place  that  soon  became  so  dear  that 
I hated  to  leave  it,  was  anything  but  a happy  one.  A great  sea 
of  white  tents  and  grey  mud  spread  out  before  me.  In  the  dis- 
tance I caught  a glimpse  of  bare-looking  hills  and  sand-dunes. 
As  we  continued  on  to  the  nurses’  mess  room,  however,  where 
a bright  fire  was  burning  to  welcome  us,  things  assumed  a little 
more  cheerful  aspect ; and,  what  with  being  assigned  to  our  re- 
spective rooms  and  unpacking  our  duffel  bags  and  suit-cases, 
we  were  soon  chatting  gaily  and  happily.  On  all  sides  we  heard 
of  “the  Boys”  how  brave  they  were  and  how  patient.  \Ye  were 
told  we  should  soon  love  them,  too.  So  passed  our  first  hours 
at  the  Twenty-Second  General  Hospital.  After  supper  we 
busied  ourselves  in  trying  to  get  our  bearings  and  finding  out 
whom  we  knew  at  the  hospital.  At  ten  o’clock  all  lights  were 
out  and  I settled  myself  for  my  first  sleep  “Somewhere  in 
France.”  The  next  morning  life  began  in  earnest,  and  we  were 
assigned  to  our  respective  wards,  for  general  duty. 

The  men  were  looking  forward  to  seeing  us  probably  as 
much  as  we  were  looking  forward  to  beginning  our  work  among 
them.  Rain  was  still  falling:  in  fact  we  did  not  see  the  sun 
for  three  weeks  after  our  arrival.  MTen  the  sun  at  last  shone 
what  a revelation ! Life  took  on  a different  atmosphere  entirely, 
and  although  we  had  been  too  busy  inside  to  mind  the  weather 
outside  very  much,  we  heartily  appreciated  the  change  sunshine 
made  in  the  surrounding  country.  I shall  never  forget  the  hills 
back  of  our  camp:  they  are  wonderful  and  from  their  tops  one 
can  easily  forget  that  such  a thing  as  war,  cruel  and  barbarous. 
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devastates  the  world.  Even  though  I knew  that  those  white 
tents  dotting  the  green  below  like  flies  around  a honey  pot,  con- 
tained the  awful  results  of  war-torn  and  bleeding  humanity, — 
yet  as  I looked  across  country  from  the  hills  to  the  glorious  sun- 
set over  the  water  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  life  was  all  love 
and  peace.  The  hills  always  made  me  think  of  the  lovely  psalm 
beginning,  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.” 

Hospital  twenty-two  has  a capacity  of  two  thousand  beds  and 
a medical  staff  of  seventy-five  nurses  and  thirty-five  doctors. 
There  are  about  thirty  wards,  all  under  canvas  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  huts  kept  for  the  very  sick  patients  and  the  oper- 
ating room.  Each  ward  has  either  thirty-seven  beds  or  sixty 
beds.  On  a sixty  bed  ward  there  are  generally  two  sisters  and 
two  orderlies. 

The  cases  are  admitted  at  night  and  word  that  a convoy  is 
expected  is  usually  circulated  two  or  three  hours  before  it  ar- 
rives. On  admittance  each  patient  is  relieved  of  his  muddy,  dirty 
clothes  and  given  a bath.  His  temperature  and  brief  history 
are  taken  and  then  if  he  does  not  need  immediate  attention,  he 
is  tucked  into  bed  and  given  a hot  drink  and  something  to  eat 
and  left  undisturbed  until  morning.  Many  times  before  a sister 
has  time  to  tuck  the  boys  in,  they  will  have  fallen  into  so  sound 
a sleep  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them,  so  great  is 
the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  being  in  a clean  bed  and  under 
shelter  once  more. 

It  is  at  this  time  generally  that  one  feels  that  the  hospital  is 
really  worth  while,  and  a Sister,  as  she  looks  up  and  down  the 
ward  at  the  many  youthful  faces  feels  how  dear  “her  boys” 
are  to  her,  and  how  glad  she  is  that  she  has  come  to  “do  her 
little  bit,”  for  does  she  not  hold  many  lives  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand?  A half  hour  of  neglect  or  thoughtlessness  may  mean 
that  one  of  the  dear  lads  has  had  a hemorrhage  with  no  one 
near  enough  to  stop  it.  For  you  will  never  hear  a scream  or 
a call  from  any  man  in  hospital,  unless  he  has  lost  his  nerve. 
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Often  you  discover  a hemorrhage  from  your  own  minute 
scrutiny  and  investigation,  or  perhaps  your  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  it  by  a very  white  face  peering  up  at  you  as  you  pass 
by,  and  a casual,  “Sister,  I think  I am  in  a little  trouble  here. 
Would  you  mind  just  taking  a look?”  or,  “I  say.  Sister,  I hate 
to  bother  you,  but  would  you  mind  just  taking  a peek  here  to 
see  if  everything  is  O.  K.  ?”  Sometimes,  again,  a lad  in  a nearby 
bed  will  cal  you  with  the  remark,  “Sister,  I think  Mac,  or  Tom 
or  Tim,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  over  there,  is  having  trouble.” 
It  will  all  be  said  so  very  quietly  and  calmly  that  you  will  hardly 
realize  for  a moment ; then  your  heart  will  literally  stand  still, 
and  you  rush  to  the  nearby  bed,  while  the  first  lad,  who  has 
watched  so  faithfully  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  jumps 
out  of  bed,  and  dresses  in  no  time,  and  is  at  your  side,  holding 
appliances  or  supporting  the  injured  member,  or  running  for  help 
for  you,  with  a parting  word  to  the  sufferer  thrown  over  his 
shoulder:  “Stick  it,  lad!  Sister  is  with  you,”  or  else,  “You  will 
soon  be  as  fit  as  a fiddle  again,  and  just  think  you  will  go  to 
‘Blightey.’  Wish  I was  you !”  A half  wistful  look  steals  over 
his  features,  and  is  gone  before  you  are  sure  you  have  seen  it. 
It  is  then  that  the  “Sister”  vows  inwardly  that  Billy  or  whoever 
it  may  be  shall  get  to  “Blightey”  if  she  can  manage  it.  Some- 
how, she  generally  does. 

I have  shown  the  anxious  side ; now  let  me  tell  you  of  the 
happy  times  Sister  has  with  her  dear  boys  when  the  word  comes 
that  there  will  be  an  evacuation  in  so  many  hours,  and  the 
“Blightey”  tickets  are  brought  in.  Patients  are  marked  up  by 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  ward,  and  then  passed  by 
the  commanding  officer  or  colonel  of  the  hospital.  Then  the 
names  are  sent  into  the  quarter-master’s  office  and  “Blightey” 
kits  are  issued  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  passed. 
These  kits  are  given  out  soon  after  the  slips  are  sent  into  the 
office,  so  when  the  order  comes  to  evacuate,  Sister,  with  the  help 
of  some  willing  lad,  dresses  the  wound  freshly  and  adjusts  the 
splint  comfortably,  and  then  puts  on  the  “Blightey”  kit.  Some- 
times a lad  gets  anxious,  and  begins  to  dress  himself.  You  will 
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find  him  with  his  cap  on,  at  any  rate.  He  becomes  very  much 
excited  and  laughs  and  jokes  until  you  forgot  to  be  tired,  and 
simply  rejoice  with  him.  After  everything  is  done,  even  to 
tying  on  the  beloved  “Blightey”  tags,  one  to  each  shoulder,  sister 
goes  around  to  each  one  and  bids  him  good-bye,  and  tucks  a 
couple  of  boxes  of  “fags”  and  matches  into  each  “Dorothy  bag.” 

Then  the  stretchers  come,  and  everything  is  excitement  and 
confusion  until  each  precious  burden  is  placed  on  his  stretcher 
and  started  “Blightey”-ward.  Always  there  is  a last  word  to 
the  Sister  for  “her  kindness  and  care,”  and  generally  a treasured 
souvenir  thrust  upon  her.  Perhaps  it  is  a cap-badge,  or  a card, 
or  a bit  of  shrapnel ; many  times  it  is  a cross  made  from  a 
bullet,  or  anything  which  he  may  have  handy.  Sister  always 
keeps  it,  and  proudly  displays  it  next  day ; then  she  writes  down 
in  her  memory  book,  or  her  diary,  “The  boy  with  the  awful 
wound  in  his  right  arm,  the  Private  who  was  in  Bed  10, — gave 
me  so-and-so,”  and  it  is  put  carefully  away. 

I have  told  you  only  about  the  stretcher  or  B (Bed)  cases 
who  go  to  “Blightey,”  but  there  is  another  group  of  men  who 
go — the  C and  D cases — those  able  to  walk  or  hobble,  but  who 
have  wounds  which  will  take  some  time  to  heal.  These  men 
are  able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  often  help  with  the  others. 
The  same  happy  spirit  prevails  when  they  go,  and  the  same 
remarks  are  flung  back  : 

“See  you  later !”  or  “See  you  in  ‘Blightey !’  ” “So  long,  for 
a time !”  “Good  luck.  Sister !”  and  many  such  all  the  way  down 
the  ward. 

After  the  boys  have  gone.  Sister  settles  herself  for  a few 
moments  to  write  up  a report,  but,  somehow  she  feels  a little 
lonely  for  many  of  the  bright,  happy  faces  have  gone.  Still  this 
feeling  does  not  last  any  length  of  time,  for  an  evacuation  is 
quite  frequently  followed  by  a convoy,  and  there  are  soon  many 
more  boyish  faces  and  ugly  wounds  filling  the  beds  of  those  so 
recently  gone  off  to  dear  old  “Blightey.” 

I have  told  you  about  the  men  going  to  England ; there  are 
a number  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  Some  go  to  Convalescent 
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Camp  and  Base  Detail,  which  means  “up  the  line  again”  very 
soon.  The  preparation  for  these  moves  is  very  interesting. 
After  having  been  before  the  Colonel  to  get  his  signature  ap- 
pended to  the  move,  the  man  is  told  to  go  and  draw  his  kit  the 
next  morning.  When  he  comes  back  from  the  store  with  this 
kit  he  is  almost  newly  equipped  and  ready  for  a fresh  start.  The 
kit  consists  of  a new  suit  of  khaki  trousers,  tunic  overcoat,  flannel 
shirt,  and  woolen  stockings ; an  extra  shirt  and  extra  stockings 
are  also  added.  This  completes  the  wearing  apparel.  Besides 
this,  each  man  receives  a shaving  outfit,  individual  knife,  fork 
and  spoon,  towels,  soap,  and  new  canteen.  Everything  has  a 
khaki  covering  that  would  not  be  noticed  from  a distance,  to 
prevent  being  a target,  as  it  were. 

When  everything  is  packed  and  strapped  upon  his  back,  the 
boy  is  ready  to  start  out  again.  Every  one  wishes  him  “the 
best  of  luck”  and  he  smiles,  with  a “Til  soon  be  back.  Sister, 
and  next  time  I will  be  carrying  my  head  ‘under  my  arm;’  ” or 
“I  will  be  sure  it’s  a ‘Blightey’  next  time.”  Sister  shakes  hands 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  slips  into  his  pockets  some  cigar- 
ettes, matches,  and  usually  a cake  of  chocolate.  So  ofif  he  starts 
for  “the  line,”  to  fight  again  for  “Blightey.” 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Margaret  S.  Belyea  (1906)  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  in 
August  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Base  Hospital  Unit. 

Frances  P.  West  (1906),  superintendent  of  the  Taunton  Hos- 
pital, writes  that  her  hospital  is  offering  the  seventy-two  hours 
course  to  graduates  of  the  Red  Cross  course  in  Home  Nursing, 
and  that  they  are  booked  up  until  winter. 


Annie  L.  Clarke  (1898)  returns  to  France  this  summer  to 
work  in  a French  military  hospital  at  St.  Valery-en-caux  where 
she  has  previously  been  situated  for  a year. 
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Helen  Cleland  (1892)  writes:  Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  management  of  the  Decatur  and  Macon  County  Hospital 
for  a co-operative  affiliation  by  which  students  from  its  School 
for  Nurses  can  pursue  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  James 
Milliken'  University,  and  students  in  the  college,  especially  in 
Domestic  Economy,  may  have  the  advantage  of  certain  lecture 
and  laboratory  courses  given  by  instructors  in  the  Hospital 
School. 


Ida  E.  Shattuck  (1892)  is  spending  the  spring  months  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


Mysie  A.  Macdonald  (1907)  who  has  been  quite  ill  with 
tuberculosis  for  the  past  year  is  much  better,  has  been  allowed 
to  go  home  from  the  Sanitarium  for  a visit,  and  hopes  to  be 
discharged  well  this  coming  summer. 


Nathalie  C.  Rudd  (1910)  writes  most  interestingly  of  her  work 
as  school  nurse  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  addition  to  the  daily  round 
of  dressings  and  examinations  she  is  teaching  classes  in  home 
nursing,  establishing  school  lunches,  conducting  pre-natal  classes 
among  the  IMexicans,  Japanese,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  white 
people,  and  has  succeeded  in  having  established  city  legislation 
to  control  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases.  Next  fall  she  ex- 
pects to  have  classes  in  Applied  Sociology  in  the  public  schools. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  title  “school-nurse”  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story. 


Among  our  graduates  teaching  Red  Cross  classes  in  Home 
Nursing  this  year  are  Susan  Mills  Briggs  (1913),  Rosa  Shayeb 
(1915),  Frances  Ladd  (1911),  Catharine  Courich  (1913),  Cath- 
arine MacDonald  Byrnes  (1909),  and  Edna  Harrison  (1910).  M. 
E.  P.  Davis  (1878),  Helen  Wood  (1909),  and  Susan  Briggs 
(1913)  have  appointments  as  examiners  of  Red  Cross  classes. 
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Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  (1897)  is  a patient  in  Ward  C,  but 
we  hope  she  will  be  discharged  very  soon.  She  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  X-Ray  department  in  the  new  private  building. 


Alice  K.  Ruggles  (1902)  has  resigned  her  position  in  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  and  is  to  take  a long,  much-needed  vacation. 


Margaret  W.  Stevens  (1890)  has  gone  to  work  in  France. 


Isabella  Lumsden  (1892)  has  returned  from  California  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  Nurses’  Home  at  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Helen  Chapman  (1902)  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  new  Ipswich  Hospital. 


Mary  L.  Chase  (1889)  has  accepted  a position  in  the  Robert 
Brigham  Hospital. 


It  has  been  found  necessary — due  to  lack  of  funds — to  close 
the  Convalescent  Home,  temporarily.  Effie  M.  Inch  (1900), 
for  several  years  the  matron  of  the  Home,  has  gone  to  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  as  an  executive  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent. 


Now  is  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  time  to  pay  dues.  There  are  several  alumnae 
who  have  been  notified  of  their  election  to  the  Association  in 
times  past  who  have  not  paid  their  dues.  It  is  a ruling  that 
any  person  neglecting  to  pay  the  regulation  fee  within  three 
months  after  being  elected  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  member- 
ship, unless  re-elected,  request  for  which  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  writing. 
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BIRTHS 

March  22,  1917.  A son,  Leonard  Hughes,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  H.  Coulon  (Claire  O’Connor,  1907). 

December  8,  1916.  A daughter,  Charlotte  Emma,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  H.  Vannah  (Geraldine  Albee,  1911). 


MARRIAGES 

Whittaker — Warren.  On  March  17,  1917,  in  Boston,  Lois 
Alexander  Whittaker  (1916)  to  Dr.  Charles  Fletcher  Warren. 
At  home,  155  Main  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Alexander — Dennen.  On  May  16,  1917,  in  East  Boston, 
Margaret  May  Alexander  (1909)  to  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Dennen.  At 
home,  258  Moody  St.,  Waltham. 


DEATHS 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Jenkins  (Annie  B.  Best,  1895)  died  at  her  home 
in  Collinsville,  Conn.,  May,  1917,  of  diabetes. 


The  report  of  the  Training  School  Endowment  Fund  to  date 
is  as  follows : 


Previously  acknowledged 

Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Oliver  (through  Edna  L.  Harrison) . . 

Myra  A.  Whitney  (1910) 

Eunice  A.  Smith  (1902) 

Charlotte  M.  Perry  (1894) 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904) 

Mrs.  Amelia  Crane  (1915) 

Edith  Moulton 

Frances  P.  West  (1906) 

Laura  E.  Currier  (1914) 


$3,061  00 
10  00 
5 00 
25  00 
20  00 
50  00 
102  00 
10  00 
5 00 
12  00 


Total 


$3,300  00 


Miss  Maria  B,  Brown 

former  Superintendent  of  nurses.  Massachusetts  General  hospital 

1889  —1900 
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Alumnae  Meetings.  At  the  May  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  have 
the  Executive  Committee  meet  once  a month  during  the  summer 
to  vote  in  new  members,  especially  those  wishing  to  join  the  Red 
Cross.  Nineteen  nurses  have  been  elected  to  membership. 

Miss  Irene  Mason,  who  has  so  ably  filled  the  position  of  Busi- 
ness and  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Quarterly,  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  that  duty,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  of  her  time 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Framingham  Hospital.  It  was  with 
much  regret  that  we  submitted  to  her  request  as  she  has  been  so 
helpful  in  the  work.  However,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Miss 
Edna  Harrison  take  her  place. 

While  we  are  proud  to  report  an  increase  of  twenty-six  new 
members,  admitted  during  the  summer,  with  one  reinstated,  we 
regret  to  state  that  one  has  resigned,  and  fourteen  have  been  sus- 
pended for  non-payment  of  dues. 

Miss  Hollingsworth,  who  is  taking  Miss  Ladd’s  place  as  Sec- 
retary, is  busily  engaged  re-cataloging  the  members’  names.  She 
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is  very  anxious  to  obtain  each  member’s  permanent  home  address, 
as  well  as  her  present  business  address.  Will  you  cooperate  with 
her,  and  send  in  yours  at  your  earliest  convenience? 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  30th, 
1917,  in  the  O.  P.  D.,  lower  Amphitheatre,  at  3 p.m.  The  annual 
dues  are  payable  at  this  meeting. 

The  American  Doctors  at  the  Front.  While  the  number  and  na- 
ture of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  are  kept  secret,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  learn  details  of  the  medical  contingent  which  has  now 
gone  seriously  to  work  in  France.  According  to  Reuter,  six  big 
British  base  hospitals  have  already  been  taken  over  by  United 
States  units,  and  some  2,000  medical  officers  and  men  are  busy 
at  work  in  the  war  zone.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  American 
nurses,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  United  States  Army  is  seen 
to  be  a formidable  indication  of  the  battalions  which  time  will 
bring  to  France.  A United  States  Army  Hospital  unit  consists 
of  a major  in  command,  an  adjutant,  and  a quartermaster,  both 
of  whom  have  captain’s  rank.  The  professional  staff  is  twenty- 
four  in  number,  apart  from  the  chaplain.  There  are  216  men  of 
non-commissioned  rank,  64  reserve  nurses  drawn  from  American 
hospitals,  a dietist,  and  three  secretaries.  These  figures  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  personnel  of  the  average  unit.  — From  '‘The 
Hospital,”  London,  July  7,  1917^ 


A Shortage  of  Nurses.  Much  is  being  said  of  late  concern- 
ing the  shortage  of  nurses  in  this  country.  This  does  not  apply 
to  pupils  in  training,  for  never  has  the  interest  in  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses  so  absorbed  the  attention  of  young  women  as  it  has 
this  last  year,  and  our  Training  Schools  in  general,  report  an  in- 
creasing number  of  eligible  applicants.  The  shortage  in  the 
graduate  field  for  Institutional  Work,  Public  Health  Work,  and 
in  Private  Nursing  is  the  result  of  such  a large  number  of  younger 
graduates  going  to  Europe.  If  the  war  continues,  and  our  nurses 
continue  to  show  their  readiness  to  meet  the  need  over  the  seas, 
(as  we  know  they  will  continue  to  do)  the  need  here  will  increase 
to  even  a larger  extent. 

It  is  a serious  proposition  and  thinking  people,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  nursing  and  Public  Health  Matters,  are  trying  to  prepare 
to  meet  this  need.  There  are  two  things  that  our  own  school  is 
doing  with  this  in  mind.  With  other  schools,  we  are  planning  to 
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increase  our  classes  of  probationers,  in  order  that  we  may  turn 
out  into  the  world  a few  years  hence  an  even  larger  number  of 
well  equipped  nurses.  We  have  also  increased  our  affiliations 
with  small  schools  of  high  standard,  in  order  that  these  nurses 
may  be  eligible  for  Red  Cross  Work,  after  having  had  a course 
in  a large  hospital  like  our  own. 

"The  Public  Health  Organizations  have  been  given  money 
for  scholarships  in  order  that  nurses  who  might  be  otherwise 
unable  to  equip  themselves  for  Public  Health  positions  may  find 
it  possible  to  meet  the  tremendous  needs  of  this  fast  growing 
field.  In  Training  School  Work  it  was  never  as  hard  to  find 
enough  nurses  equipped  for  teaching;  and  with  the  growing 
schools,  the  opportunity  is  greater  than  ever. 


Massachusetts  General  Base  Hospital  Unit,  has  on  its  nurs- 
ing staff  the  following  Red  Cross  Nurses: 


Bagley,  Angeline  B.. 

Banta,  Carrie  

Banta,  Mildred  H.  . . . 

Barton,  Maude 

Beecher,  Laura  M . . . 

Brook,  Sara 

ILichanan,  Alice  M . . . 
Carleton,  Catherine  F. 
Conrick,  Catherine  A. 
Cormier,  Bernadette 
DeLaney,  Gertrude  . . 
DeRusha,  Lena  E.  . . . 

De\var,  Isabel  A 

Diamond,  Mary  A.  . . . 

Driscoll,  Mary  A 

Eastman,  Gretrude  V 
Emery,  Carolyn  B . . . . 

Emery,  Mary  F 

Field,  Leonor  A 

Fletcher,  Lucy  N 

Gammon,  Hazel  R . . . 
Gardiner,  Anna  H . . . 

Haines,  Helen  B 

Havens,  Ella  E 


1914 

1915 

1915 

1917 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1910 

1913 

1915 

1910 

(Homoeopathic  Hosp.) 

1914 

1916 

1909 

1907 

(Lowell  General  Hosp.) 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1916 

1914 

(Children’s  Hosp.) 

1916 
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Hypes,  Cora  McD 

Hyson,  Clara  M 

Inglis,  Flora  E 

Irving,  Nellie  

Judd,  Helen  K 

Kavaljian,  Pergrouhie  . 

Kelley,  May  R 

Ladd,  Frances  C 

Love  joy,  Louise 

Marr,  Margaret  St.  C.  . . 

Marryatt,  Eva  W 

Marshall,  Glee  

Matheson,  Margaret  . . . 
Morton,  Frances  A.... 
Mulville,  Josephine  A.  . 
MacDonald,  Christena  J 
McEwan,  Hannah  C... 

McKay,  Mary  J 

MacLeod,  Barbara  E.  . . 

Nivison,  Helen  T 

Olsen,  Olga  

Parsons,  Sara  E 

Perkins,  Gladys  I 

Pitman,  Charlotte  E.  . . . 

Rafuse,  Ella  M 

Reed,  Mary  E 

Reilly,  Margaret  G 

Ricker,  Edna  L 

Robertson,  Annie  M .... 

Rodger,  Mae  G 

Romani,  Hope  

Sanborn,  Laura  E 

Shayeb,  Rosa  

Tarbox,  Dorothy  M.  . . . 

Towle,  Mary 

Townsend,  Alice  M.... 

Travers,  Rosella 

Waldron,  Eva  S 

Walsh,  Mary  A 

Wescott,  Alice  M 

Williams,  Ruth  


1916 

1910 

(Homoeopathic  Hosp.) 
(Homoeopathic  Hosp.) 
1916 

1914 

1916 

1911 

(Children’s  Hosp.) 

1913 

1909 

1914 

1912 

1916 

1913 

1902 

1911 

1911 

1915 

1913 

1915 

Chief  Nurse  1893 

(Lawrence  General  Hosp.) 

1915 

(Children’s  Hosp.) 

(Dietitian) 

1916 

(Children’s  Hosp.) 

1910 

1916 

1916 

1909 

1915 

1915 

1912 

1916 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1913 

(Holyoke  Hosp.) 
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iKaria  K Iroum 

(laaa) 

S>u^rrtntpnipnt,  lHaaaarljuBettB  (Seaeral  ffiaapilal  (ilraining 
^rljoal  far  Jfuraea 
laaa  lana 


Whereas:  It  has  pleased  the  Loving  Father  in  His  in- 

finite wisdom,  to  remove  from  this  plane  of  existence,  one  of  our 
best  known  and  esteemed  co-workers,  Miss  Maria  B.  Brown, 
in  the  midst  of  her  devoted  daily  activities : 

Whereas:  We  must  always  feel  indebted  to  her  untiring 

zeal  and  inspiring  efforts  in  our  chosen  profession,  but  especially 
do  we  appreciate  her  pioneer  work  in  organizing  and  carrying 
on  successfully  the  business  of  our  Alumnae  Association  for  so 
many  years,  as  its  first  President. 

Whereas:  To  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  in- 

timately, we  could  more  fully  estimate  her  sterling  qualities  of 
justice,  nobility,  dignity  and  truth: 

Be  It  Resolved  : That  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Mas- 

sachusetts General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  extend 
to  her  family  and  most  intimate  friends  its  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  sympathy  for  the  sudden  ending  of  so  useful  a life,  which 
according  to  human  estimation  would  be  followed  by  yet  longer 
years  of  service. 

M.  E.  P.  Davis,  1878 
C.  M.  Perry,  1892 
Y E.  A.  Anderson,  1896 
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NOTES  FROM  FRIENDS  AND  PUPILS  OF  MISS  BROWN 

Miss  Maria  B.  Brown  was  one  of  the  women  who,  twenty 
years  ago  was  establishing  the  precedents  and  forming  the  high 
standards  of  nursing  which  are  today  the  inheritance  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Training  School  for  Nurses.  She  was 
a woman  of  rare  executive  ability,  and  as  a teacher  had  a power 
of  imparting  and  inspiring  that  I have  never  seen  excelled. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  the  women  who,  as  head  nurses,  learned 
their  institutional  management  from  her.  They  will  recall  her 
small  figure,  her  gracious  smile,  and  the  motion  of  the  head,  as 
she  entered  the  ward  on  daily  rounds.  Nothing  escaped  her 
notice.  Her  quick  observation  and  retentive  memory  were  the 
despair  of  those  who  tried  to  emulate  her. 

Miss  Brown  was  an  unflagging  worker  herself,  and  had  scant 
sympathy  for  the  nurse  who  gave  up  easily.  While  she  held 
every  nurse  up  to  a strict  accountability  for  the  work  entrusted 
to  her,  there  never  was  a nurse  in  trouble  who  did  not  find  in  her 
a loyal,  sympathetic  and  helpful  friend. 

During  her  administration  she  taught  most  of  the  classes  and 
attended  all  the  lectures.  She  taught  “Ethics,”  “Materia  Medica,” 
“Surgical  Technique”  and  “Medical  Diseases,”  and  had  but  one 
text-book.  Her  ‘Ulara  Weeks”  was  interlined ; and  the  margins 
of  the  leaves  were  filled  with  valuable  notes  from  her  rich  experi- 
ence. From  this  source  her  pupils  were  generally  fed. 

I copy  the  following  from  one  of  the  marginal  notes  in  her 
first  lessons  to  probationers : 

“Be  natural,  simple,  self-forgetting,  yet  remember  what 
one  owes  to  oneself  in  all  things.  Talk  to  the  doctor  as  if 
you  trusted  him,  and  would  learn  of  him  as  of  one  who 
knows  many  things  that  you  do  not,  yet  with  a perfect 
simplicity  and  freedom,  as  to  one  of  your  fellow  workers 
who  is  above  you  in  wisdom  and  experience.” 

“Unless  a woman  has  a good  character  and  is  cleanly  in  her 
habits  and  orderly  in  her  ways,  able  to  restrain  herself,  and 
to  use  tact  and  kindness  and  especially  sympathy  and 
gentleness,  no  amount  of  nurse  training  will  be  of  any 
avail.” 
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It  was  always  a source  of  regret  to  Miss  Brown’s  former 
pupils  that  when  she  resigned  in  1900  she  permanently  gave  up 
her  hospital  work. 

Emma  A.  Anderson, 

Class  of  1896. 


As  1 look  back  through  the  vista  of  years  1 see  a quiet  little 
lady  with  large,  clear,  gray  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  straight 
through  you  and  see  and  know  all  you  had  done  or  neglected,  the 
head  nurse  of  ward  31. 

It  was  said  at  that  time  that  “31”  was  the  best  run  ward  in  the 
house”  and  the  best  beginning  for  probationers. 

In  those  days  head  nurses  were  graduates  and  the  training  of 
])i'obationers  was  all  done  directly  in  the  wards,  so  there  was 
little  intimacy  between  the  head  nurse  and  the  under  graduates. 

In  “31”  accuracy,  precision  and  punctuality  were  strictly  en- 
forced. 

I remember  after  a week  there,  during  which  nothing  I had 
done  seemed  right,  and  reprimands  (doubtless  well-deserved) 
had  been  constant,  when  the  longed  for  “evening  off  duty”  had 
come  how  Miss  Brown  took  the  trouble  to  toil  up  the  four  flights 
of  stairs  in  the  Thayer  to  bring  me  a ticket  for  the  Symphony 
Concert.  Again,  I remember  her,  when,  as  Superintendent,  the 
same  clear,  gray  eyes  saw  the  weariness  of  the  then  head  nurse  in 
ward  16,  and  insisted  on  her  going  away  for  a week’s  rest  and 
change  notwithstanding  her  protestations  of  perfect  fitness  for  her 
work,  thus  probably  saving  a nervous  breakdown.  Later  after 
leaving  the  Llospital,  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two,  after  a tedious  day,  in  Miss  Brown’s  pretty  sitting  room 
where  a cordial  greeting  was  always  waiting  and  ready  counsel 
or  help  given. 

After  Miss  Brown  had  given  up  Hospital  work,  we  were 
associated  in  various  undertakings  and  as  1 look  back  I can  recall 
no  time  when  her  hearty  cooperation  was  wanting  or  her  warm 
welcome  missing.  She  was  always  a strong  advocate  for  Nurses 
taking  an  interest  in  aff'airs  outside  of  their  profession,  and  she 
herself  gave  much  attention  to  what  are  now  termed  the  welfare 
movements  of  the  day. 

A.  O.  Tippett, 

Class  of  1889. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  my  training  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  M.  B.  Brown, 
and  I can  say  frankly  that  to  the  strict  discipline  she  exercised 
over  the  nurses,  I owe  my  success  in  the  work. 

Miss  Brown  could  be  the  friend  too,  if  any  of  her  unrses 
were  in  trouble  as  she  proved  herself  to  me  by  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic advice  which  I never  forgot. 

M.  Elizabeth  Booker, 
Class  of  1895. 


It  was  with  sorrow,  as  of  a personal  loss,  that  I heard  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Maria  B.  Brown. 

A great  loss  has  been  sustained,  not  only  by  her  family  and 
intimate  friends,  but  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  closely 
associated  with  her  in  her  chosen  work,  by  the  many  nurses  who 
were  trained  under  her  supervision  and  by  the  whole  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

With  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  many  responsibilities  which 
have  come  to  me  in  my  own  professional  work,  I am  glad  to 
look  back  to  the  strong  and  valuable  influence  of  her  teaching 
and  training. 

A woman  of  reserve,  but  of  great  strength  of  character  and 
pronounced  individuality,  her  influence  was  far  reaching  and  its 
impress  will  long  continue  to  be  felt. 

Winifred  H.  Brooks, 

M.  G.  H.  1896. 


As  I attended  the  funeral  services  of  Miss  Brown  the  princi- 
pal thought  that  I carried  with  me  was  that  from  now  on  we 
should  not  have  her  personal  presence,  but  rather  the  things  for 
which  she  stood  would  be  permanently  with  us.  In  all  her  social 
relations  she  maintained  that  the  nurse  should  show  the  dignity 
of  her  calling,  and  when  it  came  to  any  question  concerning  the 
work  of  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  the  loyal  way  in  which  Miss 
Brown  supported  the  nurse  was  a constant  source  of  confidence 
to  her,  and  a means  of  strengthening  her  ideals.  As  a head  nurse 
she  always  treated  me  as  a woman  to  be  relied  upon  and  trusted. 

I sometimes  thought  that  she  was  not  considerate  of  the  ills 
and  weariness  incident  to  the  work,  especially  for  one  beginning 
the  training;  but  a weaker  hand  would  not  have  taught  the  self- 
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forgetful  overlooking  of  one’s  own  ills  which  has  proved  a great 
strength  to  so  many  who  have  graduated  under  her  care. 

She  showed  remarkable  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plaints and  fault  findings  of  hospital  life ; and  took  a special  in- 
terest in  any  nurse  working  at  a disadvantage  who  needed  the 
developing  influence  of  the  confidence  of  an  older  woman. 

The  last  time  I saw  Miss  Brown  was  on  a visit  to  Parker 
Memorial.  Her  promise  to  visit  me  and  her  personal  interest  in 
my  family  will  always  remain  a pleasant  remembrance. 

Hanna  Churchill  Bacon, 
Class  of  1897. 


Only  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Miss  Brown 
knew  about  her  faithfulness  to  religious  obligation.  The  very 
depth  of  her  Christian  belief  showed  itself  in  a reserve  of  manner, 
but  also  in  a special  consideration  for  weak  and  suffering  hu- 
manity. Toward  the  young  and  the  aged  she  manifested  a help- 
ful attitude  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  brought  succor  to 
the  needy  and  illustrated  the  faith  that  was  in  her.  On  the  day 
of  her  death  she  was  observed  assisting  an  aged  person  to  get  on 
the  car.  Thus  her  life  ended  sweetly  in  acts  of  thoughtfulness 
for  others.  At  her  burial  were  sung  these  words : 

“For  a space  the  tired  body 
Lies  with  feet  toward  the  dawn  ; 

Till  there  breaks  the  last  and  brightest 
Easter  morn. 

“But  the  soul  in  contemplation 
Utters  earnest  prayer  and  strong ; 

Breaking  at  the  resurrection 
Into  song.” 

C.  M.  Perry, 

Class  of  1892. 
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THE  BRIGHAM  UNIT 

On  Monday  morning,  May  7,  1917,  the  Brigham  Unit  (or  to 
use  a more  official  title,  the  Harvard  University  Unit)  left  Bos- 
ton to  begin  their  journey  to  “somewhere  in  France.” 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  (M.  G.  H.  1906)  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  was  the  Chief  Nurse 
and  there  were  several  other  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
nurses  enrolled  with  the  same  group.  They  spent  five  days  in 
New  York,  where  they  were  equipped  with  the  official  Red  Cross 
Nurses’  Uniforms.  These  consist  of  a blue  serge  dress;  heavy 
ulster  coat ; blue  military  cape  lined  with  red ; blue  velour  hat ; 
and  heavy  brown  boots  and  gloves. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Hall  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  France  reads  as  follows: 

“Sixty-five  nurses  and  not  anywhere  near  enough  to  do  the 
work  as  it  should  be  done.  We  now  have  an  assignment  of  40 
V.  A.  D.’s  to  supplement  the  nursing  staff.  The  quarters  are 
comfortable,  but  not  adequate  for  so  large  a staff*  and  many  are 
living  in  tents.  This  is  all  right  for  this  season,  but  will  be 
pretty  bad  in  winter,  although  many  did  it  last  winter.  Food  is 
plentiful,  although  not  varied.  The  climate  is  wonderful  and 
the  out-of-door  life  furnishes  the  appetite  which  makes  every- 
thing palatable.  We  have  very  heavy  thunder  storms  here.  The 
Chicago  Unit  came  into  camp  last  evening  and  are  our  neighbors.” 

The  Unit  spent  nearly  a week  in  London,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  were  shown  personal 
attention  by  Ambassador  Page  and  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Whitlaw 
Reid.  Four  of  the  nurses  were  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  (the  Edith  Cavell  nurse)  was  the  first  to 
greet  Miss  Hall  when  she  stepped  on  the  shores  of  France  at  the 
head  of  her  column  of  68  nurses. 

Another  member  of  the  University  Unit  writes : 

“Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nurses  thrive  in  France.  You 
never  saw  such  well  looking  people  or  more  enthusiasm  for  a 
field  of  work.  War  time  nursing,  done  in  the  spirit  in  which 
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we  see  it  done,  is  the  salvation  of  places  like  these.  Send  all 
yonr  complaining  patients  to  a hospital  bed  in  France  as  a cure 
for  fault-finding  and  discontent.  M.  G.  H.  patients  little  realize 
the  sort  of  care  they  are  getting.  Here  in  two  wards,  there  are 
100  patients,  whose  needs  are  looked  after  by  one  Head  Nurse 
and  two  V.  A.  D.  Assistants.  There  are  four  orderlies  to  scrub 
the  floors  and  do  such  work, and  in  spite  of  little  attention,  there 
is  very  little  complaining  to  he  heard.” 


RED  CROSS  BASE  HOSPITAL  NO.  6 

On  Wednesday,  June  17th,  word  came  from  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington  to  mobilize  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  and 
await  orders.  Five  nurses  living  more  than  12  hours  distance 
from  Boston  were  summoned  directly  to  New  York;  the  re- 
maining 60  gathered  at  the  hospital  the  following  day  for  final 
physical  examinations,  and  for  the  formality  of  being  sworn  in 
as  Army  Nurses,  serving  under  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  was  tense  with  excitement 
and  yet  all  preparations  went  quietly  and  smoothly,  and  there 
was  a sense  of  relief,  after  weeks  of  uncertainty,  that  preparations 
were  at  last  coming  to  a definite  conclusion. 

Friday,  June  29th,  all  the  nurses  reported  at  two  o’clock  for 
final  instructions,  and  were  told  to  meet  at  the  South  Station  at 
10  P.M.,  prepared  to  leave  Boston.  A few  nurses  and  fewer 
relatives  went  down  to  see  the  party  leave  on  the  midnight  train. 
It  was  a quiet,  orderly  and  happy  company  of  women  and  there 
was  little  excitement. 

The  nurses,  on  reaching  New  York,  went  directly  to  Ellis  Is- 
land, where  they  spent  a very  uncertain  ten  days  getting  equipped 
with  uniforms  and  awaiting  orders.  They  were  finally  joined 
by  the  doctors  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Unit,  and  set  sail  from 
New  York  on  July  nth,  reaching  France  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  some  interesting  reports  of  the  trip 
and  of  their  duties  to  give  to  the  Alumnae  at  this  time,  but  since 
members  of  the  Unit  are  not  allowed  to  write  for  publication. 
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we  will  content  ourselves  with  passing  on  some  bits  from  per- 
sonal letters  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  Alumnae  members : 

At  Ellis  Island.  “We  are  living  in  a part  of  the  old  Conta- 
gious Hospital ; all  painted  up — presumably  for  our  special  use — 
but  nevertheless,  smoked  up  from  passing  steamers  and  city 
smoke-stacks.” 

“We  spent  our  first  morning  between  Red  Cross  Headquar- 
ters where  we  were  fitted  for  gloves  and  waists,  and  the  tailor’s 
where  two  fitters  hustled  our  whole  troop  through  their  fitting 
in  two  hours.” 

“That  first  day  we  reached  Ellis  Island  about  two  o’clock 
and  no  supper  until  4.30.  But,  by  special  arrangements,  we 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  restaurant  at  four,  and  we  went ! That 
night  by  eight  o’clock  every  nurse  in  the  ward  was  sound  asleep. 
We  slept  as  if  we  had  never  been  in  bed  before  and  wakened 
so  rested  in  the  morning  that  we  were  ready  for  anything.” 

“Every  morning  we  have  muster  at  nine  o’clock  and  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Island  only  on  business,  and  then  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  four  hours,  after  having  obtained  permission 
and  signing  up  in  the  register.” 

“Miss  Maxwell  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York, 
gave  a tea  for  us  with  the  Detroit  Unit  (which  is  here)  at  the 
Central  Nurses’  Club.  Our  uniforms  sadly  showed  the  need  of 
pressing,  but  we  enjoyed  the  social  event,  nevertheless.” 

On  the  Atlantic.  “The  sea  has  been  like  a mill-pond  most  of 
the  time  and  at  night  we  have  had  gorgeous  displays  of  phos- 
phorous on  the  side  of  the  ship.  Twilight  lasts  until  about  10 
p.M.  We  have  had  very  little  need  for  rugs  or  extra  wraps. 
Only  one  day  was  really  cold  and  for  four  days  we  sweltered  in 
the  gulf  stream.” 

“A  perfect  deluge  of  French  has  struck  the  ship!  Everyone 
is  doing  it  1 One  cannot  walk  six  feet  without  finding  someone 
(either  a group,  a pair,  or  occasionally  a single  student)  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  “Francais.”  There  is  a delightful  spirit  among 
us.  Everyone  has  a good  time  and  between  shuffle-board,  ring- 
toss,  quoits,  boat  drills,  calisthenics,  hand-ball,  reading,  writing 
and  studying  French,  we  keep  busy  from  morning  until  night. 
Today  we  added  squash  tennis  and  jump  rope  to  our  repertoire.” 
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“Dr.  Cabot  shines  in  finding  occupation  for  the  idle,  and  when 
nothing  else  offers,  he  assembles  a chorus,  and  lo ! all  are  busy  for 
a tune !” 

United  States  Army  Hospital  No.  4,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  France.  (Please  note  the  change  of  address  from  Base 
Hospital  No.  6.) 

“I  wish  you  could  hear  Miss  Rielly  at  this  moment  saying 
farewell  to  a departing  patient.  He  speaks  no  English,  and  she, 
very  little  French.  He  is  kissing  her  hand  passionately,  in  spite 
of  her  manifested  reluctance  and  embarrassment !” 

“The  hospital  is  situated  in  a beautiful  part  of  France  and 
has  fine  possibilities.  When  we  came,  we  found  the  strangest 
assortment  of  patients,  Frenchmen,  Cingalese  and  Chinamen.” 

“Miss  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Anna  Hamilton,  who  started  the 
first  Training  School  in  France,  gave  us  a happy  surprise  the 
other  day  when  they  called.  Miss  Goodnow  was  about  to  sail 
for  home. 

“Dr.  Cabot  is  giving  us  a war  lecture  every  day  and  we  are 
taking  French  lessons  assiduously. 

“The  country  about  here  is  beautiful  and  Sunday  several  of 
us  had  a picnic  in  an  open  field  at  sunset.  We  broiled  bacon  over 
a brush  fire  and  had  stuffed  eggs.  George  Washington  coftee 
was  the  ‘chef  d’ouvre’, — the  first  cup  of  real  coffee  since  I left 
home ! 

“No  doubt  it  is  good  for  our  health  to  go  without,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  we  are  able  to  adapt  ourselves  to  an  en- 
tirely new  regime  without  the  discomfort  one  anticipates.  Our 
own  supplies  have  only  just  arrived  and  we  are  not  running  our 
own  mess.  The  Consul’s  wife  has  been  very  good  to  us.  We 
are  invited  to  tea  in  groups  and  are  asked  to  bring  our  own  lump 
of  sugar. 

“Dr.  Cabot  is  a wonder  and  gives  much  time  entertaining  the 
Unit.  He  and  Dr.  Wright  got  up  an  entertainment  on  the  boat 
and  the  enlisted  men  gave  a very  good  one  in  the  steerage,  which 
we  all  attended.  The  nurses  gave  one  last  week  in  the  form  of 
a country  school,  preceded  by  a sketch  from  ‘The  Life  in  the 
Training  School  Office  Before  Our  Departure’.  They  had  some 
splendid  hits  for  the  School  and  took  their  parts  to  perfection. 
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“Thursday,  the  nurses  of  one  ward  have  challenged  those  of 
another  ward  to  a base-ball  match  and  it  is  going  to  be  a great 
game. 

“It  rains  nearly  every  night ; yet  nearly  every  day  we  have 
a lovely  sunset  and  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground,  so  while  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  without  umbrellas,  we  do  not  mind  the  rain. 

“We  have  a splendid  Chaplain  who  says  and  does  just  the  right 
thing.  Our  Sunday  services  are  out-of-doors  among  the  trees 
and  the  nurses  in  their  white  dresses  with  red  lined  capes  make 
the  scene  quite  picturesque.  How  I wish  we  could  send  you 
photographs,  but  they  are  prohibited. 

“Seventeen  of  the  nurses  went  for  a picnic  today  in  their  rain 
coats  and  slickers  and  had  a wonderful  time.  The  French  Di- 
rectress who  has  charge  here  said,  “Oh ! These  Americans ! We 
never  shall  get  used  to  them.  They  picnic  in  the  rain  and  if  the 
French  sit  down  in  the  wet  they  take  cold!” 

“A  letter  from  Unit  No.  5,  says  that  20  M.  G.  H.  nurses  got 
together  recently  for  a dinner  and  enjoyed  themselves  immensely.” 

“We  had  some  difficulty  when  we  first  arrived,  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  our  laundry  and  as  four  weeks  had  elapsed  with- 
out provision  for  washing,  a most  conspicious  activity  since  land- 
ing has  been  the  washing,  which  is  hung  on  bushes  and  lines. 
There  have  also  been  other  conspicious  signs  of  scrub  work.” 

“A  Chinese  patient  said  ‘ ’Mellican,  ’Mellican,  why  so  much 
scrub  ?’  ” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  -THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL,”  IN  THE 

MID-ATLANTIC 

A is  for  which  brought  us  across 

And  with  our  good  convoy,  not  one  was  lost. 

B is  for  Bogan,  our  fine  quartermaster 
In  allotting  our  pay  he  couldn’t  work  faster. 

C is  for  Cabot,  our  music  director 

And  also  for  Chaplain  our  morals’  protector. 

D is  for  Davis,  to  whom  we  all  owe 

Our  comfortable  quarter  here  in 

E is  for  England,  the  first  solid  ground 
\Vhere  baggage  was  lost  and  has  not  been  found. 

F is  for  France,  our  real  destination 
Our  work  we  await  with  great  resignation. 
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G is  for  Gullifer,  our  dentist  so  shy 
Since  landing  in  Erance,  he’s  never  been  high. 

H is  for  Holmes,  who  inspects  every  day 
And  each  time  he  passes  has  something  to  say. 

I is  for  Ireland,  the  home  of  Mike  Cleary 
He  couldn’t  get  off,  which  made  him  most  weary. 

J is  for  Jason,  no  search  of  the  fleece 

We  hope  he’s  not  lost  and  will  soon  bring  us  peace. 

K is  for  Kinnicut,  our  pathologist  quiet 
You’ll  never  find  him  in  an  officers’  riot. 

L is  for  London  and  Lieutenants  too 

We  none  of  us  got  there,  but  they  were  most  blue. 

M is  for  Moss  and  MacAffee  too 

They’re  not  from  Boston,  but  were  sure  they’ll  do. 

N-is  for  nausea,  we  had  while  at  sea 
There’s  nothing  quite  like  it,  we’ll  all  agree. 

O is  for  Ocean  so  big  and  so  blue 

Where  submarines  flourish  and  were  seen  by  a few. 

P is  for  Parties  we’ll  have  not  a few 
But  those  on  the  ocean  we’ll  never  out-do. 

Q is  for  questions.  Did  we  ask  any? 

Information  was  free,  and  rumors  were  many. 

R is  for  Rats,  both  active  and  strong 

But  with  Morgan  the  carpenter,  they’ll  not  be  out  long. 

S is  for  Sergeants,  all  sizes  and  shapes 
They’ve  done  quite  a lot  just  for  our  sakes. 

T is  for  Train  for  town  and  for  tea 
Which  gives  an  escape  from  ennui. 

U is  for  Unit,  O may  it  be 
A help  to  our  country  over  the  sea ! 

V is  for  Vincent,  a captain  so  fine 

At  French  and  at  cards,  he  surely  does  shine. 

W’s  for  washing  of  every  sort  and  kind 
From  Lingerie  to  puttes  hanging  on  the  line. 

X is  for  Xtra  space  of  which  we  have  none 
Packed  in  with  shoe  horns,  we  hope  more  will  come. 

Y is  for  youngsters  here  in  this  school 

We’ve  tried  hard  to  please  you  and  mind  the  teacher’s  rule. 
Z is  for  Z.  B.  There’s  no  more  to  say. 
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IF 

( With  apologies  to  Kipling  ) 

If  you  can  say  farewell  to  friends  and  Boston, 

And  pack  your  trunk  each  day  for  four  long  weeks ; 
If  you  can  take  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  serums, 

And  never  once  look  anything  but  meek ; 

If  you  can  keep  your  mind  always  on  duty. 

And  not  let  things  get  in  an  awful  mix ; 

You’ll  be  a needed  acquisition, 

A credit  to  our  dear  Base  Number  Six. 

If  you  can  spend  ten  days  on  Ellis  Island, 

And  not  buy  everything  your  friends  suggest ; 

If  you  can  board  the  good  grey  boat 

And  not  by  any  word  or  glance  request 
Some  friend  to  send  you  one  last  little  message. 

As  you  slip  out  the  harbor  with  the  rest ; 

You  really  are  a wonderful  addition, 

A Credit  to  the  Base  called  Number  Six. 

If  you  can  keep  yourself  from  being  sea-sick. 
Attend  each  meal,  each  life  boat  drill,  each  day; 

If  you  can  have  your  life  belt  always  with  you, 

And  e’en  pretend  it  is  not  in  the  way ; 

If  you  can  sleep  with  no  air  in  your  state  room, 
And  never  dream  of  German  Submarines ; 

The  Unit  really  ought  to  know  about  you. 

For  this  life  is  not  always  what  it  seems. 

If  you  have  no  regrets  at  missing  London, 

Your  plans  for  lunch  or  dinners  all  gone  wrong; 

If  you  can  spend  the  day  of  the 

And  never  once  wish  you  could  move  along; 

If  you  can  sleep  in  peace  on  these  French  Pullmans, 
With  all  the  smells  and  dirt  and  dust  and  grime. 

Its  luck  for  Six  that  you  are  in  the  Unit, 

And  surely  you  can  help  us  pass  the  time. 

L.  M.  B.  ’13. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Marion  Dibblee  (1898)  has  left  the  Clinton  Hospital  and  is 
now  on  the  Administration  Staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  having  work  in  the  Admitting  Office. 


Elvina  K.  Bailey  (1901)  took  a Post-Graduate  Course  of  six 
weeks  in  the  hospital  this  summer,  preparatory  to  taking  charge 
of  the  Nursing  Staff  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 


Sabina  Wilson  (1917)  has  gone  to  Pawtucket  as  Practical 
Instructor. 


Frances  C.  Daily  (1907)  has  taken  a position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  our  Out-Patient  Department. 


Mary  Chayer  (1910)  sailed  in  July  for  France  with  the  Har- 
per Unit  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Jessie  Clark  (1910)  is  still  in  Europe  and  at  present  is  with 
the  Second  Canadian  General  Hospital,  B.  E.  F.,  France. 


Vera  L.  Benjamin  (1912)  who  went  to  France  with  the  First 
Harvard  Unit  is  now  with  No.  7 Canadian  General  Hospital,  B. 
E.  F.,  France. 


Catherine  VanBuskirk  and  Helen  Boylston,  both  of  the  class 
of  1917,  left  in  August  to  join  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  in 
Hospital  No.  22,  B.  E.  F.,  France. 


Margaret  S.  Belyea  (1906)  is  also  in  Europe. 


Recent  graduates  who  remember  Miss  Amelia  Ripley  (who  for 
several  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Front  Door  Office  at 
the  hospital)  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  her  marriage,  on 
June  12,  1917,  to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Chandler,  of  Boston. 
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Virginia  C.  Hall  (1893)  who  has  held  the  position  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  floors  in  the  Private  Ward,  has  recently  resigned 
and  left  the  hospital. 


Alida  C.  Meyer  (1915)  is  now  at  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Miss  McCrae  is  at  present  away  on  her  vacation  and  expects 
to  return  after  the  middle  of  September,  to  take  up  her  work 
with  the  largest  class  of  probationers  that  has  ever  entered  the 
Training  School  at  any  one  time.  There  are  43  pupils  enrolled 
for  this  class. 


Florence  Clark  (1914)  who  has  been  substituting  in  the 
Training  School  Office  during  the  summer,  has  left  for  a vaca- 
tion, after  which  she  expects  to  return  to  her  regular  position 
at  Radcliffe  College,  the  last  of  September. 


Effie  M.  Inch  (1900)  has  left  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital. 


Corine  E.  Samuelson  (1913)  is  now  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  the  position  of  Night  Supervisor. 


Leah  Bowditch  (1917)  and  Cora  Mitchell  (1916)  who  have 
been  Head  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  have 
left  to  do  private  nursing. 


Anna  Bentley  (1915)  has  recently  returned  to  the  hospital  as 
Supervisor  on  the  surgical  wards. 


Nellie  G.  Sharpe  (1912)  and  Sara  J.  Condon  (1913)  are  tem- 
porarily substituting  on  the  Training  School  Staff. 


Annie  L.  Loughery  (1914)  has  accepted  a position  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Private  Ward  as  one  of  Miss  Dolliver’s  assistants. 


Mary  Ross  Morrison  (1910)  and  Myra  Whitney  (1910)  are 
Head  Nurses  in  the  Private  Ward. 
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The  vacation  season  has  brought  many  of  our  Alumnae  on 
visits  to  the  hospital.  Among  them  are  Grace  K.  Perkins,  (1907)  ; 
Frances  Finn  (1913);  Mildred  Hubbard  (1915);  Nina  Simp- 
son (i9[2)  ; Helen  Cleland  (1892)  ; Etta  Bagley  (1904)  ; Muriel 
Galt  (1898);  and  Ella  Tompkins  (1908). 


The  Faulkner  Flospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  (Miss  Edith 
I.  Cox,  M.G.H.  1909,  Supt.)  has  recently  opened  a new  thirty 
bed  maternity  ward,  which  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 


The  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (Miss  Alma  E. 
Grant,  Supt.)  has  made  several  important  additions  and  is  en- 
larging its  Nurses’  Home. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


June  I,  1917.  Amount  Forwarded  $3300.00 

June  15,  1917.  Frances  P.  West  (1906) 10.00 

June  19,  1917.  Mrs.  Eliz.  Vickery  Evans  (1901)..  5.00 

July  9,  1917.  Mrs.  Eva  S.  H.  Rogers  (1904) ....  10.00 

July  10,  1917.  Hilda  M.  George  (1917) 100.00 

July  10,  1917.  Annie  H.  Smith  (1895) 5.00 

Total $3430.00 


MARRIAGES 

Tucker — Stone.  On  June  2,  1917,  at  Lynn,  Elizabeth  E. 
Tucker  (1915)  to  Mr.  Stone.  At  home  133  Washington  St., 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Atkinson — Peabody.  On  July  5,  1917,  at  Melrose,  Mass., 
Dorothy  Atkinson  (1916)  to  Mr.  William  Tyler  Peabody. 

Hamblin — Smith.  On  August  20,  1917,  at  Augusta,  Me., 
Edith  Hamblin  (1914)  to  Dr.  Frank  A.  Smith  of  St.  George, 
N.  B.  Dr.  Smith  is  a graduate  of  the  Bowdoin  Medical  School, 
and  lias  been  on  service  in  France. 
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Norton — Mueller.  On  August  i8,  1917,  Edith  Frances  Nor- 
ton (1914)  to  Mr.  John  Alfred  Mueller  at  Cliftondale,  Mass. 
At  home  after  October  first,  9 Granite  Ave.,  Cliftondale. 

Shortliffe — Abrahamson.  On  September  5,  1917,  at  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Nettie  M.  Shortliffe  (1917)  to  Mr.  George  S. 
Abrahamson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abrahamson  will  live  in  West  New- 
ton, and  be  at  home  after  November  first  at  3 Milton  Ave. 


BIRTHS 

July  14,  1917.  A Son,  Canute  Burden  Granger,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Granger  (Lilian  Lovely,  1910). 


DEATHS 

Elizabeth  Chambers  (1895),  February,  1917,  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Manilla,  P.  L,  after  several  years  of  hospital  work  and 
private  nursing  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Miss  Chambers  has 
been  an  instructor  of  native  Filipino  girls.  She  served  her 
full  time  in' our  Army  Corps  from  which  she  was  honorably 
discharged  at  the  close  of  her  term  of  service.  She  was  a 
woman  of  rare  intelligence,  but  extremely  retiring.  Altho 
never  robust  she  gave  herself  unsparingly  to  her  patients  and  to 
the  various  institutions  with  which  she  was  connected. 

Maria  B.  Brown  (1883),  former  superintendent  of  the  Train- 
ing School,  died  suddenly  Monday,  August  13,  1917.  Miss  Brown 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  nurses  in  1889  and  held  the 
position  until  her  resignation  in  1900.^  She  was  the  organizer 
and  for  many  years  the  president  of  oui\  Nurses’  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. \ 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

A Manual  or  Anatomy,  by  Henry  Erdmann  Radash,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Saunders  Co.,  Phila.,  1917. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  nurse-instructors  for  their 
anatomy  classes.  Convenient  in  size,  clearly  and  simply  writ- 
ten, definite  in  its  terminology,  it  will  be  of  especial  help  as  a 
work  of  reference.  The  diagrams  and  illustrations  (many  of 
them  from  photographs)  ably  supplement  the  text.  If  nurses 
had  more  opportunity  for  dissection,  its  serviceableness  as  a work- 
ing text-book  would  be  greatly  increased.  In  any  case,  it  is  an 
acquisition  to  nursing  literature. 


A Text-book  of  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses,  (jof  Edition) 
by  George  P.  Paul,  M.D.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Phila.,  1917. 

The  ideal  “Nurses’  Materia  Medica”  is  still  to  be  written. 
The  treatments  ordered  by  hospitals  and  physicians  in  private 
practice,  vary  enough,  so  that  medicines  in  common  use  in  one 
place  are  scarcely  used  in  others.  This  book  attempts  to  cover 
too  much.  M^ithin  the  limits  of  300  pages,  it  not  only  discusses 
drugs,  but  also  discusses  such  problems  as  hydro  therapy,  dis- 
infection of  swimming  pools,  etc.  The  classification  of  drugs 
alphabetically  does  not  seem  as  sound  as  grouping  those  of  similar 
actions  together. 


Health  and  Disease:  Their  Determining  Factors,  by  Roger 

I.  Lee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Harvard  University; 
Visiting  Physician,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Little 
Brown  & Co.,  Boston,  1917. 

Dr.  Lee,  here  discusses  in  terms  of  the  new  preventative  medi- 
cine the  factors  which  determine  health  and  disease.  He  thus 
provides  the  information  which  the  individual  should  have  to 
meet  intelligently  the  health  problem  of  himself  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  a citizen.  “Health  and  Disease”  contains 
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the  principles  which  should  guide  an  individual  in  living  an  ef- 
fective life  to  its  alloted  span,  and  the  principles  which  should 
govern  a community  in  facing  its  many  problems  of  health  and 
which  a citizen  should  know  to  act  intelligently  and  wisely  towards 
this  vital  function  of  government.  “Health  and  Disease”  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  individuals  in  regulating  the  hygiene 
of  their  lives,  to  all  employers  who  see  the  wisdom  and  financial 
gains  of  an  understanding  of  the  health  problems  of  their  em- 
ployes; to  social  workers  and  public  health  officers;  and  to  gen- 
eral practitioners  who  desire  a summary  of  Preventative  Medicine. 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


Red  Cross  Nurses  for  Home  Service.  Word  has  recently 
come  from  the  New  England  Division  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  that  the  camps  of  our  New  England  men 
need  one  hundred  nurses  NOW.  Less  than  8%  of  our  New 
England  nurses  are  enrolled  for  Red  Cross  service.  Only  about 
5%  are  serving  in  the  army  and  navy  hospitals  at  home  or  abroad.. 
Are  our  nurses  of  New  England  wanting  in  patriotism? 

Any  registered  nurse  who  has  graduated  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  is  eligible  to  the  Red  Cross.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Nursing,  Division 
Headquarters,  755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  from  Miss  Reed, 
839  Boylston  Street. 

Any  graduate  who  has  not  yet  registered  should  be  sure  to- 
apply  for  the  next  state  examinations  for  nurses,  which  will  be- 
january  8 and  9,  1918.  Applications  must  be  addressed  to  Dr.. 
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Walter  P.  Bowers,  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nursing,  State  House,  Boston,  and  must  be  in  at  least  five  days 
before  the  date  of  examination. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses'  Association  held  its  fall 
meeting  in  Boston,  Saturday,  October  27th.  The  subject  of  the 
morning  meeting  of  the  State  League  of  Nursing  Education  was 
a discussion  of  a standard  curriculum  as  outlined  by  the  National 
League  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  Miss  Susie  Watson, 
Instructor  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  discussed  the  plan 
in  its  application  to  a 200  bed  hospital,  and  Miss  Jessie  Grant, 
superintendent  of  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital  in  Newburyport, 
applied  the  same  outline  to  a smaller  hospital  of  50  beds.  An 
interesting  Round  Table  meeting  followed  these  two  papers.  In 
the  afternoon  meeting,  reports  were  given  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  State  Association,  chief  of  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Survey  Committee.  This  committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defence,  was  making  a survey  of  the  nursing 
resources  of  the  state,  in  order  that  in  time  of  need,  those  having 
charge  of  the  nursing  affairs  may  know  how  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary service  most  quickly  and  make  the  proper  distribution  of 
nurses  with  all  fairness  to  emergency  as  well  as  already  existing 
needs. 


Alumnae  Meetings.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, October  30,  at  3 p.m.  Sixty-four  members  were  present. 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Perry,  Vice-President,  presided.  The  Sec- 
retary reported  32  new  members.  One  had  resigned ; 3 were 
reinstated;  31  were  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues;  53  were 
with  the  M.G.H.  Unit  in  France  ; and  23  had  joined  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  $50.00  had  been  given  to  the  Walter 
Dodd  Memorial  Fund;  $75.00  had  been  paid  the  A.N.A.,  as 
our  pledge  of  $25.00  per  year  for  four  years,  leaving  a balance 
in  the  State  Street  Trust  Company  of  $881.46.  The  members 
of  the  Association  were  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  $1,200.00 
needed  for  the  State  Census  Survey,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  voted  to  give  $100.00. 

The  November  meeting  was  held  in  the  Nurses’  Home,  Fruit 
Street,  November  27.  Seventy-six  members  were  present.  Miss 
Helen  Wood,  Second  Vice-President,  presided.  The  Treasurer 
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reported  9 new  members;  3 had  joined  the  Red  Cross,  and  7 had 
paid  back  dues.  We  have  a balance  in  the  State  Street  Trust 
Company  of  $887.92.  Miss  Dart  was  appointed  Chairman,  to 
choose  her  associates,  and  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws — 
making  them  conform  to  those  of  the  American  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation. Miss  Hall  tendered  her  resignation  as  President ; but 
the  members  voted  not  to  accept  it,  desiring  that  although  in 
France  for  the  present,  Miss  Hall  should  continue  to  hold  the 
office  as  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Dr.  Horace  K. 
Sowles  gave  a very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration on  the  use  of  the  Dakin  and  Dichloramin  T.  Solutions ; 
answering  several  questions  and  explaining  many  little  points 
about  this  new  treatment  of  wounds,  that  many  nurses  have  not 
as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  see  or  use.  An  appeal  was  made 
for  money  to  build  Y.W.C.A.  Huts  behind  the  fighting  lines  in 
France  for  the  women  and  girls  who  are  working  in  the  ammuni- 
tion plants  and  factories.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Inez 
Nickerson,  13  Hilliard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

As  the  date  for  our  next  meeting  falls  on  Christmas  Day,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 28th,  at  8 o’clock,  in  the  Nurses’  Home  on  Fruit  Street. 


Hospital  Notes.  On  account  of  war  conditions,  the  following 
departments  have,  since  spring,  been  temporarily  closed: 

Convalescent  Home 
Industrial  Clinic 
Hydrotherapeutic  Department 
Psychiatric  Clinic 
Cardiac  Clinic 
Zander  Room 
Consultation  Clinic 

Much  of  the  detail  work  on  clinical  records  has  been  given  up, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  clerks.  It 
is  understood  that  this  is  temporary  and  that  in  due  time  this 
important  work  will  be  resumed. 

The  old  Zander  Room  has  been  opened  as  a ward  for  patients 
from  the  Navy  Hospital,  and  is  in  charge  of  Myral  Sutherland, 
(1900).  The  ward  averages  between  forty  and  fifty  patients, 
most  of  whom  are  convalescent,  or  at  least,  not  seriously  ill.  A 
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portable  house  has  been  put  up  in  the  yard,  outside  of  the  Zander 
Room,  which  is  used  as  a recreation  room  for  the  sailors;  and 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Dr.  Robert  Greenough,  of  our 
own  staff,  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  open  up  one  of  the  floors  of 
the  new  Private  Ward  for  obstetrical  cases.  This  is  quite  a 
new  field  for  any  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  its  progress  is  looked  upon  with  interest. 

Thirty-three  probationers,  one  of  the  largest  groups  ever  ad- 
mitted at  any  one  time,  entered  the  hospitM  in  September,  1917. 
They  are  living  at  the  Home  at  92  Charles  Street,  which  is  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  Effie  Inch  (1900). 

The  nurses’  diningroom  has  undergone  a considerable  change 
during  the  last  two  months.  The  partition  between  it  and  the 
maids’  diningroom  was  taken  down,  increasing  the  room  by  half 
of  its  original  size ; and  a cafeteria  service  has  been  established 
for  breakfast  and  luncheon.  The  change  is  to  everyone  most 
acceptable.  The  service  is  better ; it  is  more  possible  to  serve 
the  food  hot,  and  also  to  accommodate  a larger  number  in  a shorter 
time — the  most  important  problem  in  our  ever-growing  school. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION* 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  Hersey 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  problem  of  the  Allies  is  a serious  one.  With  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  have  been  called  into  service,  the  tillage  of  the 
fields  and  harvesting  of  the  crops  have  fallen  in  many  instances 
to  the  elderly  men  and  to  the  women  and  children.  This  means 
a decided  reduction  in  food  production. 

Our  Allies  are  dependent  upon  us  for  large  quantities  of  food, 
larger  in  fact  than  we  ever  before  thought  it  possible  to  ex- 
port. Before  the  war  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy  and  Bel- 
gium were  in  a large  degree  dependent  upon  imports  for  their 
food  supply,  and  yearly  imported  750  million  bushels  of  grain. 


*From  a lecture  given  to  the  senior  nurses,  Nov.,  1917. 
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large  quantities  of  meats,  fats,  and  animal  products.  Now,  cut  off 
from  supplies  from  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  they  turn 
to  us  for  added  supplies. 

In  consequence,  food  has  come  to  play  a greater  and  greater 
importance  in  the  war,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  proper 
conservation  of  food,  the  organization  for  its  proper  distribution 
and  the  united  effort  toward  greater  production  will  be  a deter- 
mining factor  in  marking  the  victor.  Mr.  Hoover  recently  said, 
“Whether  or  not  the  Allies  win  this  war  will  be  decided  in  the 
next  eight  months  by  the  manner  in  which  America  supplies  her- 
self and  her  Allies  with  food.” 

The  reasons  why  its  conservation  is  absolutely  essential  are 
as  follows : 

First.  As  previously  stated,  millions  of  men  have  been  di- 
verted to  war  with  a consequent  reduction  of  productive  labor. 
Not  only  are  their  places  in  part  filled  by  less  capable  producers, 
but  less  acreage  can  be  cultivated  by  the  producers  remaining. 
Furthermore,  in  France  and  Belgium  alone,  over  two  million 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  is  now  either  lost  to  the  enemy  or 
no  longer  available  for  cultivation. 

Second.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Late  spring 
droughts,  hurricanes,  poor  conditions  of  rainfall,  unexpected  frosts 
and  periods  of  intense  heat.  The  season  of  1916  was  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  in  Agricultural  history.  Argentina  and  South 
America  have  barely  enough  wheat  for  their  own  needs. 

Third.  Enormous  losses  in  shipping.  The  destruction  by 
submarines  have  destroyed  approximately  ten  percent  of  our 
Allies’  imports  and  lessened  to  a large  degree,  the  shipping  avail- 
able for  further  transportation. 

Fourth.  In  further  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  sub- 
marines of  ships  bearing  large  quantities  of  nitrates  and  fertil- 
izers, a reduction  in  soil  productivity  has  resulted. 

Why  do  our  Allies  turn  to  the  United  States  to  supply  their 
shortage?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  food  producing  country.  We  have  a larger  acreage  of 
land  in  crops  than  any  other  nation,  except  perhaps  China.  The 
acreage  is  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  excluding  Russia.  Russia’s 
crops  at  present  are  unavailable  for  the  other  Allies.  No  crops 
are  available  from  Central  Europe  (Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Turkey).  The  shortage  of  tonnage  caused 
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by  submarines  and  the  long  and  expensive  trips  from  far  countries 
such  as  India  and  Australia,  precludes  assistance  from  that 
quarter. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  our  grain  exports  were  increased 
from  120  million  bushels  (our  three  year  pre-war  avarage)  to 
405  million  bushels.  The  Allied  production  this  year  is  reduced 
by  300  million  bushels  over  last  year,  and  a larger  demand  must 
be  met  by  us.  Before  the  war,  our  exports  of  meat  and  fat 
averaged  500  million  pounds.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount 
was  iy2  billion  pounds.  The  Allies  herds  have  decreased  and 
they  will  require  still  more  next  year. 

Europe  must  import  this  year  525  million  bushels  of  wheat  in 
order  to  maintain  their  normal  bread  supply.  A stock  taking 
by  the  various  food  administrators  of  Europe  shows  that  the 
production  of  cereals  this  year  has  diminished  about  525  million 
bushels  of  grain  below  normal.  This  shortage  of  production 
added  to  normal  imports  gives  i billion  bushels  of  grain,  which 
must  be  imported  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  diminished  by  over  30  million 
animals. 

Our  Allies  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  reduce  con- 
sumption and  eliminate  waste.  Restrictions  of  many  kinds  are 
imposed.  Many  articles  of  food  are  distributed  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Fines  of  $500  are  imposed  on  the  people 
who  throw  away  stale  bread. 

What  must  be  done  to  overcome  these  conditions,  and  what 
can  we  do  for  our  bit  ? 

First.  We  must  restrict  our  use  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
food  products  needed  by  our  Allies.  The  commodities  which  we 
have  to  send  are  most  advantageously  limited  to  wheat,  corn, 
beef,  pork  products,  dairy  products  and  sugar. 

Second.  Use  substitutes  for  the  above  wherever  possible. 

Third.  Serve  and  accept  at  your  meals  only  portions  of 
the  proper  size.  In  other  words,  try  to  instill  the  spirit  of  the 
clean  plate. 

Fourth.  Do  not  waste  food.  This  means  not  only  be  care- 
ful in  your  preparation  of  food,  not  to  improperly  cook  it  or 
drop  it  on  the  floor  or  otherwise  allow  it  to  become  unfit  for 
service,  but  also  do  not  send  to  the  garbage  pail  food  suitable 
for  use.  Watch  your  garbage  pail. 
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Fifth.  Aid  with  the  wheatless  days  as  much  as  possible, 
wherever  possible,  not  only  here  but  in  your  own  homes.  Use 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley.  Eat  less  cake  and  pastry.  At  the  res- 
taurants and  the  hotels,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  pa- 
trons use  one  roll  only. 

Sixth.  Use  fish  frequently  in  the  diet,  thus  releasing  beef, 
mutton  and  pork  for  exportation.  If  your  family  or  friends  live 
where  game  may  be  procured,  encourage  them  to  shoot  their  al- 
lotment during  season. 

Seventh.  Be  careful  that  milk  does  not  spoil  or  become  con- 
taminated on  your  ward.  Sour  milk  may  be  returned  for  cooking 
and  for  cottage  cheese. 

Eighth.  Do  not  use  butter  in  the  preparation  or  cooking  of 
foods.  Substitutes  are  fully  as  satisfactory.  At  home,  vegetable 
oils  may  be  used  in  cooking,  such  as  Olive  and  Cotton  Seed  Oils 
and  Mazola  (corn  oil). 

Ninth.  Use  less  sugar.  This  means  not  only  in  your  foods, 
your  tea  and  coffee,  but  also  eat  less  candy  and  drink  less  soda 
and  ice  cream.  (It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  average  American 
to  get  by  a candy  or  soda  counter.) 

Tenth.  Do  not  request  more  heat  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
Fuel  is  expensive  and  hard  to  procure. 

Eleventh.'  Make  out  your  requisitions  carefully  and  based 
upon  your  absolute  needs,  not  upon  precedent  or  upon  what  you 
remember  was  needed  last  week.  Consider  the  actual  number  of 
patients  on  your  ward  and  the  probable  discharges  for  the  day. 

The  conservation  of  food  is  an  imperative  necessity.  It  is 
essential  that  the  people  realize  this  and  realize  furthermore,  the 
permanency  of  our  food  problem.  The  mere  ending  of  war 
would  in  no  wise  lessen  the  problem,  and  the  sooner  the  American 
people  realize  this,  and  that  it  means  years  of  cooperation,  the 
sooner  will  they  have  contributed  towards  the  war’s  end. 

Many  people  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  end  the  war 
is  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  Germany  to  starve.  This  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Before  the  war,  Germany  was  almost  four-fifths  self  support- 
ing, whereas  England  was  one-fifth,  France  one-half,  and  Italy 
not  more  than  two-thirds.  The  reduction  of  Germany’s  rations 
was  at  first  a benefit  to  her.  Moreover,  her  problem  has  only 
been  to  increase  her  production  by  25%.  This  she  has  apparently 
been  able  to  do.  She  has  possessed  herself  of  the  western  edge 
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of  Russia,  and  has  cultivated  much  of  Belgium  and  a large  acreage 
of  Northern  France.  She  also  has  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the 
world  around  the  lower  Danube. 

James  W.  Gerard  in  his  book  “My  Four  Years  in  Germany” 
says,  “There  is  a far  greater  danger  of  the  starvation  of  our 
Allies  than  of  the  starvation  of  the  Germans.  Every  available 
inch  of  ground  is  cultivated  and  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  old  men, 
the  boys  and  the  women  and  the  two  million  prisioners  of  War.” 

It  is  the  “little  bits”  saved  which  will  count  in  sending  to  our 
Allies  the  amount  necessary  for  their  actual  existence.  To  quote 
Mr.  Hoover  again:  “If  we  can  secure  allegiance  to  this  National 
service  in  our  20  million  kitchens,  our  20  million  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner  tables ; if  we  can  multiply  an  ounce  of  sugar,  or  fats 
or  what  not  per  day  by  100  million  people,  we  have  saved  180 
million  pounds  in  a month.  If  we  can  save  a pound  of  flour  per 
week,  we  save  125  million  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  It  is  this 
multiplication  of  minute  quantities — teaspoonfuls — slices — scraps 
— by  100  million  and  360  days  that  will  save  the  world.  Is  there 
anyone  in  the  world  that  cannot  deny  himself  or  herself  some- 
thing? Who  cannot  save  some  waste?  Is  not  your  right  to  life 
and  freedom  worth  this  service?” 

Just  so  surely  as  we  fall  short  in  our  duty,  the  western  front 
will  be  shifted  to  our  own  sea  coast.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  what  this  means.  Thousands  of  examples  of  the  German 
methods  are  familiar  to  us  all.  The  following  story  which  I find 
among  some  statistics  by  Babson  illustrates  the  point. 

“German  Efficiency.  There  are  several  rivers  in  Belgium. 
Over  most  of  these  rivers  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  pass  on 
their  way  through  Belgium  in  August,  1914.  Fearful  that  the 
Belgians  would  burn  the  bridges,  what  do  you  suppose  those 
German  officials  did?  Let  me  give  you  a single  illustration. 

“One  of  the  most  beautiful  little  towns  in  eastern  Belgium  was 
Fecher.  For  years  it  had  been  a happy  farming  community. 
Everyone  had  his  own  little  home ; there  were  no  rich  and  no 
poor.  The  old  and  the  young  lived,  worked  and  played  together. 
When  the  German  officers  arrived  in  Fecher,  they  immediately 
gathered  up  all  the  people  (about  1000)  and  drove  them  into  an 
old  stone  church  without  food  or  water.  They  then  bolted  the 
church  doors,  placed  sentinels  as  guards,  while  they  and  their 
soldiers  slept  in  the  homes  and  ate  the  food  of  these  people  whom 
they  had  locked  in  the  church. 
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“On  the  next  morning  the  front  door  of  the  old  church  was 
opened  and  one  man  was  let  out.  Immediately  he  was  shot  ‘as 
an  example’  to  show  those  innocent  people  what  would  happen  to 
all  if  any  attempted  to  escape.  Then  all  of  these  people  were 
driven  to  the  bridge  and  on  August  7th  were  tied  on  both  sides 
of  it  for  four  days  and  nights,  while  the  German  army  marched 
across.  To  every  post,  men  and  women  were  fastened.  They 
were  tied  to  the  girders  and  the  piers.  For  one  hundred  hours 
these  kindly  people  were  held  there  without  food,  shelter  or  re- 
lief of  any  kind. 

“Here  were  these  people  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
filth,  who  a week  before  were  happily  working  their  farms,  with 
no  more  thought  of  being  interfered  with  than  we  have  today. 
There  they  shivered  by  night  and  fainted  by  day.  If  anyone  com- 
plained, he  was  shot,  although  the  dead  body  would  not  be  re- 
moved. It  would  be  left  tied  to  a helpless  neighbor  ‘as  an  example 
of  German  efficiency.’ 

“Finally,  on  the  morning  of  August  12th,  when  the  last  of  the 
German  army  had  entered  Liege,  the  ropes  were  cut  and  these 
poor  people  were  left  to  struggle  home,  only  to  find  their  houses 
burned  and  their  flocks  stolen.” 

Let  us  then  do  our  bit  to  conserve  in  our  daily  routine.  The 
result  will  be  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  adding  a mite  to  the 
cause,  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  the  Hospital ; but  the  actual 
knowledge  that  by  such  service  to  the  Country  you  are  aiding 
the  Allies  a common  fight  against  a great  peril. 


The  following  tables  were  among  those  given  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Hersey’s  lecture,  and  may  be  of  equal  interest  to  our 
Alumnae : 

Table  No.  I. 


1900 

1915 

1917 

Increase  1917 

over  1915 

Beef 

Ib. 

$ .08-.09 

$ .12 

$ .15 

25% 

Ham  and  Bacon 

lb. 

.12-.13 

.14 

.28 

100% 

AIutton-Lamb 

lb. 

.07-.12 

.10 

.21 

110% 

Sausage 

lb. 

.08-.10 

.13 

.25 

92% 

Butter 

lb. 

.17-.23 

.31 

.44 

42% 

Flour 

bbl. 

3.90 

5.25 

12.28 

133% 

Sugar 

lb. 

.05^4 

.06 

.0814 

41% 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.67 

.95 

1.55 

63% 

Milk 

qt. 

.05 

.07 

.09 

28% 

Cream 

qt. 

.25 

.38 

.58 

52% 
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Table  No.  II. 

General  advance  on  all  items  from  one  to  three  times  the  normal  price. 


Phenacetin 
Green  Soap 
Epsom  Salts 
Mercury  Bichloride 
Cocaine  Hydrochlor. 
Glycerine 


Normal  $1.00  per  lb. 

.04^  “ “ 

“ .013^  “ “ 

90  ..  u 

“ 2.60  “ oz. 

“ .2014  “ lb. 


Last  Price  $35.00  per  lb. 

“ “ .13  “ “ 

“ “ .04  “ “ 

“ “ 1.71  “ “ 

“ “ 7.50  “ oz. 

“ “ .66  “ lb. 


IN  MALTA  AND  FRANCE 

JOSEPHINE  M.  GORDON  (1895) 

After  two  years  and  more  absence  from  Boston,  in  which 
time  I have  been  nursing  in  Malta  and  France,  it  may  interest 
some  to  hear  a little  about  what  I experienced,  especially  in  Malta, 
as  one  hears  less  of  the  work  in  the  East,  than  in  France. 

I left  Canada  with  a party  of  Canadian  Red  Cross  Nurses  in 
April,  1915,  and  when  we  arrived  in  England  we  were  taken 
over  by  the  War  Office  and  sent  with  a party  of  forty  nurses  to 
Malta,  arriving  there  during  the  beginning  of  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign and  got  our  wounded  direct  from  the  Peninsula. 

A unit  of  Scottish  women  on  their  way  to  Serbia  had  arrived 
a few  weeks  previously  in  Malta,  en  route,  and  as  wounded  were 
then  being  brought  to  the  Island  and  the  hospitals  not  fully  ready 
for  them,  this  unit  was  commandeered  by  the  Governor,  Lord 
Methuen;  and  they  opened  up  the  Military  Hospital  at  Valletta 
and  took  in  the  first  wounded  to  arrive.  These  nurses  did 
splendid  work  and  it  was  no  easy  task  getting  this  old  barrack 
fit  and  habitable  as  a hospital.  This  party  of  nurses  left  for 
Serbia  the  day  after  we  arrived. 

It  happened  I was  put  into  one  of  the  largest  wards  in  the 
liospital,  which  had  been  the  drill  hall  of  the  barracks ; and  it 
was  sectioned  off  into  two  wards  of  about  one  hundred  beds  in 
each.  The  only  way  we  had  of  boiling  water  and  sterilizing 
our  instruments  for  these  wards  was  with  a small  round  gas 
burner  in  each.  Instruments  were  scarce  and  as  we  could  not 
take  time  to  boil  them  after  each  dressing,  we  kept  them  in  car- 
bolic lotion  and  managed  the  best  way  we  could. 

We  had  to  be  careful  with  dressings  of  all  kinds,  for  they 
were  none  too  plentiful,  the  suppurating  wounds  requiring  much 
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absorbent  cotton  and  gauze.  Here,  we  had  not  sterilized  gauze 
for  ward  use,  but  soaked  the  cut  gauze  in  certain  lotions  used, 
one  being  Eusol.  To  economize  on  absorbent  cotton,  sterilized 
sawdust  bags  were  used. 

Boric  and  white  lint  was  used  for  fomentations — frequently 
placed  on  open  wounds  as  well.  This  cleaned  them  up  splendidly. 
The  lint  resembles  canton  flannel,  the  boric  being  pink  in  color, 
with  the  prepared  boric  powder  on  it  and  the  white  lint  plain. 
The  latter  was  always  boiled  before  using  for  fomentations, — 
the  boric,  not  so. 

In  seeing  the  wounded  men,  one  wondered  how  they  had  the 
vitality,  after  being  in  such  a climate  and  under  such  dreadful 
conditions,  to  live  with  such  wounds.  \Ye  had  several  “head” 
and  a few  “jaw”  cases  among  them. 

As  soon  as  the  wounded  arrived  and  were  placed  in  bed, 
they  were  first  fed,  then  bathed  and  wounds  looked  at  and 
dressed;  and  they  were  then  ready  for  sleep.  In  the  locker  of 
each  patient,  placed  beside  the  bed,  was  a set  of  pajamas,  a pair 
of  socks,  towel  and  soap ; and  as  soon  as  a barber  could  be  se- 
cured, he  added  still  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  men. 

The  nurses’  quarters  for  this  hospital  were  across  the  road 
in  what  was  called  the  Camarata,  which  had  been  the  barrack 
quarters  for  soldiers  with  families.  It  was  a bare  looking  place 
with  high  ceilings,  stone  floors  and  large  windows  bare  of  cur- 
tains and  in  a very  noisy  district.  With  the  noise  of  children, 
shouting  of  venders  and  incessant  ringing  of  church  bells,  there 
was  never  quiet.  Even  at  night,  the  people  never  seemed  to  go 
to  bed  and  one  wondered  when  they  slept. 

Our  rooms  were  very  simply  furnished — a bed,  a wash-stand 
and  a chair,  together  with  three  or  four  nails  on  which  to  hang 
our  clothes.  If  we  managed  to  secure  a pillow  at  first,  we  were 
fortunate,  and  the  wash-stand,  too,  was  a piece  of  luck.  Later, 
of  course,  these  things  were  fully  supplied.  As  for  meals,  we 
had  such  “aching  voids”  between  times  that  we  kept  supplies  of: 
biscuits  in  our  rooms. 

I remained  at  this  hospital  a few  weeks  and  was  then  sent 
to  one  for  officers  only,  where  I remained  several  months.  This, 
one  was  the  Blue  Sisters’  Hospital  (so  called  on  account  of  the 
blue  veil  worn  by  the  nuns  as  part  of  their  dress)  and  had  been 
a hospital  for  seamen  belonging  to  this  order  of  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters.  It  was  beautifully  situated  on  a prominence  commanding 
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a fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  and  surrounding  country.  It 
was  also  known  as  the  Zammilt-Clapp  Hospital  (a  Miss  Zammilt, 
a Maltese  lady,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Clapp  having  contributed 
most  of  the  money  for  its  building,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Clapp,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a member  of  a Boston  family  of  that  name).  The 
hospital  had  been  taken  over  by  the  War  Office  and  the  Blue 
Sisters  themselves  looked  after  the  housekeeping,  but  the  Mili- 
tary otherwise  had  charge.  Supplies  here,  too,  were  often  short, 
for  one  must  remember  that  boats  were  being  submarined  in  the 
Mediterranean  even  then,  and  all  supplies  had  to  come  from 
England. 

For  a while,  a good  deal  of  treatment  for  limbs  and  certain 
wounds  was  of  saline  “battis”  and  “drips”  and  when  we  ran 
short  of  salt,  water  from  the  Mediterranean  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  and  sterilized  for  use. 

Even  with  all  there  was  to  contend  with  we  had  excellent  re- 
sults, which  was  most  gratifying.  The  winter  months  were  very 
pleasant  in  Malta,  but  the  summer  was  most  trying.  The  hot 
winds  of  the  Sorocco  sent  particles  of  dust  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion, penetrating  every  crevice,  and  left  one  feeling  simply  “limp.” 
Then  there  were  sand  flies,  mosquitoes  and  houseflies  which 
abounded  in  myriads.  There  were  nettings  over  the  beds,  but  they 
would  alight  on  these  in  clouds. 

The  bite  of  the  sandflies  caused  a fever,  high  temperature  and 
diarrhoea.  When  they  bit,  the  spot  became  red  and  the  spots 
spread  and  in  time  blisters  formed  and  then  pus  under  them,  and 
thus  required  treatment.  Several  of  our  Stafif  were  ill  with  this 
fever,  for  with  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  strain  and  anxiety, 
one  could  not  always  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  health. 

Malta  is  a very  dirty  place,  built  of  sandstone,  with  no  proper 
sewage  system.  But  there  is  a fascination  about  the  place  not 
to  be  resisted  and  for  sunrises  and  sunsets  I cannot  believe  there 
is  its  equal,  even  in  Egypt. 

After  spending  ten  months  in  Malta,  a party  of  us  was  sent 
back  to  England,  were  given  leave  and  then  most  of  our  original 
Red  Cross  party  went  to  France  and  were  divided  up  in  twos 
and  threes  and  sent  to  different  British  hospitals.  We  found  the 
life  in  France  quite  different  to  that  of  Malta;  and  were  so  happy 
and  pleased  at  having  had  the  privilege  of  nursing  in  both  places. 

I was  sent  to  Number  8 General,  which  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  part.  The  hospital  comprised  a main  building  (which 
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had  been  a Pension),  huts  and  tents.  The  first  contained  some 
wards,  an  operating  room,  offices  of  various  kinds  and  a kitchen. 
In  the  tents  there  was  accommodation  for  forty  patients,  but  when 
a “push”  was  expected  the  number  of  beds  was  increased.  In  the 
tents  there  was  no  running  hot  water,  so  we  used  a “Flam-bleu 
lamp,”  on  which  was  placed  a covered  tank,  with  a faucet  at- 
tached; and  we  kept  this  boiling  for  our  dressings.  For  our  in- 
struments we  had  alcohol  sterilizers.  For  sterilizing  our  dressings 
for  the  ward  we  had  what  were  called  “drums”  made  of  metal, 
which  were  packed  full  with  cut  gauze,  folded  (but  not  with  edges 
carefully  folded  in,  I assure  you,  there  being  no  time  for  that),  ab- 
sorbent cotton  cut  in  sizes,  towels  and  what  else  might  be  re- 
quired. These  “drums”  were  about  a foot  deep  and  at  a rough 
guess  four  feet  in  circumference,  and  we  usually  kept  two  of 
them  on  hand.  They  were  taken  to  the  sterilizing  room  and 
sterilized,  then  returned  to  the  wards.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
empty  one  when  there  were  many  heavy  dressings. 

Our  nurses’  quarters  here  were  tents  and  huts,  situated  a few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  hospital  grounds.  With  our  camp  out- 
fit of  canvas  bed,  wash-stand  with  basin,  chair,  table  and  bath, 
we  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable.  Two  generally  shared  a 
room.  There  were  one  or  two  shelves  in  a room  and  by  covering 
a box  or  small  packing  case  and  putting  shelves  in  it,  we  had  good 
space  for  our  clothes. 

At  the  end  of  each  hut  was  a stationary  porcelain  bath  and  in 
a room  adjoining  a big  tank  of  hot  water  every  night,  so  that 
by  getting  there  in  good  time  we  managed  to  get  hot  water  for 
bathing.  But  it  had  to  be  carried  to  the  baths  and  baled  out 
afterwards,  as  the  plumbing  was  not  up-to-date.  Our  hot  water 
bags  were  most  useful  and  comfortable,  for  on  removing  them 
from  our  beds  in  the  morning,  the  water  in  them  was  just  a nice 
temperature  for  washing. 

After  I left  France,  on  account  of  my  health,  I spent  last 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  assisting  at  a War  Supply  Depot,  where 
dressings  were  made  of  sphagnum  moss  and  sent  in  thousands 
to  the  East,  to  France,  and  to  the  hospitals  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. These  dressings  took  the  place  of  absorbent  cotton. 

And  now,  I long  to  be  back  at  it  all  again. 
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NURSING  IN  CEYLON 

Abstracts  from  a letter  received  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Hansen, 
(1915),  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  McLeod  Hospital,  A.B.C.F.M.. 
Chunnakan,  Ceylon. 

There  are  twenty-seven  nurses  here.  The  two  marked  “sen- 
ior nurses”  in  our  Hospital  Report  have  both  received  certificates 
from  the  Colombo  Government  Hospital  as  “midwives”  and  these 
two  deliver  practically  all  the  normal  cases  in  the  hospital.  The 
doctor  is  called  only  for  abnormal  cases,  placenta  previa,  transvers 
presentations,  and  instrument  cases.  . . . 

At  present  I am  studying  the  language  about  six  hours  daily ; 
sometimes  more.  I have  three  classes  a week  with  the  nurses, 
through  an  interpreter,  and  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the 
one  who  interprets  has  only  a little  knowledge  of  English,  per- 
haps you  can  realize  how  important  it  is  that  I know  this  Tamil 
language. 

I have  now  five  nurses  who  understand  a little  English.  As 
a whole,  the  girls  are  anxious  to  learn.  They  have  had  no  train- 
ing previous  to  my  coming,  except  occasional  lectures  by  the  doc- 
tors and  they  had  very  curious  ways  of  doing  things.  They  went 
ahead  according  to  their  native  Tamil  custom,  which  according 
to  our  Western  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene  were  positively 
shocking ! 

Asepsis  is  an  unknown  quantity.  The  only  thing  that  is  steril- 
ized is  the  instruments  for  dressings  and  this  is  done  only  once 
a day  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work.  Between  cases  they  are 
merely  dipped  in  a carbolic  solution.  Of  course,  we  do  no  major 
operations.  Absorbent  cotton  is  used  for  all  dressings.  I have 
gazed  in  amazement  at  the  way  things  are  done,  without  any  ap- 
parent regard  for  asepsis,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natives  must  have  a wonderful  resistance.  I can  account  for 
good  results  in  no  other  way.  . . . 

One  of  my  greatest  blessings  is  that  I have  had  to  take  time  to 
study  the  language.  Meanwhile,  I have  been  learning  more  and 
more  about  the  customs  of  the  natives  and  that  to  a certain  ex- 
tent one  must  know  their  habits  and  customs  and  get  their  point 
of  view  before  deciding  on  radical  changes.  This  year  of  study 
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has  enabled  me  to  get  this  point  of  view  to  a limited  degree  and 
has  therefore  been  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Hindus  believe  that  sickness  is  an  evidence  that  the  one 
ill  is  possessed  of  the  Devil,  so  they  go  through  all  sorts  of  torture 
to  make  the  Devil  depart.  The  sick  one  has  to  fast  and  often 
conduct  ceremonies  to  the  gods  until  he  falls  fainting  and  ex- 
hausted, and  in. a worse  condition  than  before,  and  yet  inconsist- 
ently, they  are  advised  by  their  soothsayers  to  bring  the  patient 
here  to  the  hospital. 

I have  a great  task  before  me  and  hope  by  the  time  I go  home, 
in  six  more  years,  to  have  a recognized  training  school.  My 
dreams  are  great,  but  it  would  be  better  to  tell  of  them  after  I 
have  fulfilled  some  of  my  ambitions.  After  the  middle  of  No- 
vember I hope  to  spend  practically  all  my  time  in  the  hospital, 
with  only  a few  hours  daily  for  the  language  study. 

I have  become  a member  of  the  Nursing  Superintendents^ 
Association  of  India  and  of  the  Trained  Nurses’  Association  of 
India  and  in  this  way  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  nursing  methods 
in  government  and  other  hospitals  in  the  East.  I am  so  glad  I 
have  my  R.N.  Here  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  a degree,  which 
carries  more  prestige  than  at  home.  . . . 

Some  of  the  girls  here  have  never  seen  a bed  made  up  or 
heard  of  a sponge  bath.  Even  in  the  hospital  it  is  often  difficult 
for  the  nurses  to  bathe  the  patients.  They  look  at  you  in  wonder 
and  say  “Nurse,  but  I am  sick — surely  water  will  make  me  more 
sick.”  This  idea  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  Orient. 


BASE  HOSPITAL  No.  6 

Abstracts  from  Miss  Parsons’  letters. 

I went  to  Paris  about  three  weeks  ago — primarily  to  visit 
hospitals  and  Red  Cross  Headquarters — but  found  when  I got 
there  that  a conference  had  been  called  of  all  the  American  Chief 
Nurses,  so  I stayed  for  that  and  was  gone  ten  days.  Paris  seemed 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  there  were  Americans  everywhere. 
I met  more  friends  there  than  I would  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  weather  was  hot  but  perfect  for  the  week,  and  I visited  Dr. 
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Blake’s  Hospital,  the  American  Ambulance  and  also  Misses 
Manuel  and  Ells.  The  latter  intends  to  stay  at  the  Ambulance 
through  the  winter. 

Miss  Manuel  starts  the  15th  on  a very  interesting  expedition 
to  the  north  of  France,  where  twelve  doctors  and  nurses  are 
going  to  establish  a dispensary  and  go  out  from  there  doing  dis- 
trict work  in  a part  of  devastated  France.  They  have  a special 
uniform,  automobiles  and  a travelling  medical  outfit.  There  is 
an  M.G.H.  doctor  with  the  unit,  but  I don’t  know  who  he  is. 
There  are  some  Johns  Hopkins  doctors  and  nurses  also. 

I saw  a very  famous  French  doctor  do  Carrel  dressings. 
There  were  six  nurses  assisting,  each  with  her  little  special  job. 
These  people  whom  we  have  seen  do  dressings  have  learned  bet- 
ter technic  than  we  use  at  home.  They  never  touch  anything 
except  with  sterile  forceps — they  hold  one  in  each  hand.  I also 
saw  the  Ambrene  treatment  for  burns,  which  is  wonderful. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  lunch  served  in  the  hospital  wards. 
As  soon  as  the  dressings  were  over,  every  man  at  once  had  a 
smoke  and  if  able  to  get  up,  he  proceeded  to  do  so.  A Sister 
took  a basket  of  bread  around  and  put  a piece  on  each  man’s 
table  top.  Several  had  bottles  of  wine  and  almost  all  had  an 
apple  apiece,  which  were  also  distributed  from  a basket.  Later 
the  food  carriages  came  in  and  they  all  had  a varied  and  abundant 
meal. 

You  have  seen  the  papers  concerning  the  air  raid.  Well,  it 
was  really  worse  than  that!  The  Units  with  the  British  Hos- 
pital have  been  reasonably  busy  right  along.  The  rest  of  us  are 
getting  ready  to  be  busy  and  are  sending  detachments  of  doctors 
and  nurses  to  other  places  for  experience  and  to  help  out.  We 
have  one  detachment  away  and  I think  they  will  have  a very  in- 
teresting time.  The  nurses  are  Misses  Conrick,  Waldron  and 
Robertson.  The  doctors  are  Drs.  Vincent,  Aub,  and  I don’t 
recall  who  the  others  are. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  about  the  experiences  of  the 
different  units.  Each  one  thought  her  location  the  most  attractive. 
Difficulty  in  getting  laundry  done  is  one  of  the  worst  hardships. 
Real  butter  once  a day  is  luxury.  We  seldom  see  real  milk. 
Evaporated  milk  is  greatly  appreciated,  but  very  expensive.  We 
have  it  in  our  canteen  now.  White  bread  in  Paris  can  only  be 
had  by  a doctor’s  order.  I don’t  know  as  it  can  be  got  at  all 
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here.  Most  everything  is  very  expensive,  but  gloves  are  still 
cheaper  than  at  home. 

The  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Sharp  gave  us  a very  nice  dinner 
and  pleasant  evening.  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  and  Colonel 
Bradley’s  wife  were  assistant  hostesses.  It  was  a very  comfort- 
able affair,  no  one  seemed  to  make  any  special  effort  and  there 
was  no  sense  of  strain.  A tea  at  the  Lyceum  Club  was  also  very 
delightful.  One  of  the  first  six  nurses  to  be  trained  under  Florence 
Nightingale  was  there.  Anna  Klumpke,  the  artist  who  lived  with 
Rosa  Bonheur  (the  famous  animal  painter)  and  inherited  her 
property,  was  there  as  well  as  other  distinguished  Americans. 

The  cold  is  very  penetrating  and  we  have  no  heat  in  the  wards 
and  our  quarters  except  what  we  can  get  from  small  oil  stoves. 
In  our  offices  we  have  open  fireplaces  or  stoves.  In  mine,  there 
is  a little  coal  stove  and  my  office  is  both  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive. As  it  is  the  only  sitting-room  I have,  I am  trying  to 
make  it  homelike. 

Miss  Rafuse,  who  is  housekeeper,  has  an  office  across  the  hall. 
As  detachments  are  sent  away  from  us  all  the  time,  we  are  con- 
stantly changing.  New  officers  are  sent  to  us  for  a while  and 
then  they  mysteriously  disappear.  The  last  group  that  came 
back  were  at  or  near  the  French  front  during  their  last  drive, 
and  they  had  a very  thrilling  and  interesting  experience. 

A club  for  American  Women  has  been  opened  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  Paris,  in  which  the  nurses  are  invited  to  stop  when  they 
are  there. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  I had  an  interesting  time  with  a refu- 
gee who  is  teaching  in  a city  near  here.  She  took  me  about  the 
old  parts  of  the  city,  where  we  saw  houses  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI.  Tomorrow  I am  going  to  call  on  a French 
Major  and  his  wife,  whom  I met  through  Miss  O’Gorman.  The 
latter  is  away  now  with  Major  Cabot,  who  has  been  loaned  for 
relief  work.  Won’t  he  get  a lot  of  material  for  another  book! 
We  miss  him  and  hope  they  will  both  be  returned  as  soon  as  we 
get  very  busy  here.  Miss  Love  joy  has  also  been  loaned  and  is 
with  Major  Cabot  and  Miss  O’Gorman. 

Opera  is  going  on  in  our  nearby  city  and  ten  nurses  went  last 
night  and  thought  it  wonderful. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  work  in  France  is  the 
work  of  the  repatriees.  There  are  1000  a day  coming  back  from 
German  conquered  territory  via  Switzerland.  Sixty  per  cent  are 
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children.  They  are  all  too  young,  too  old,  or  too  sick  to  work, 
and  thirty  percent  of  the  old  people  die  within  a month,  they  are 
so  debilitated  when  they  arrive.  Hospitals  and  homes  are  being 
established  for  them.  There  are  a million  over  already  and  as 
many  more  expected  very  soon. 


AN  ALUMNAE  LETTER  FROM  OUR  PRESIDENT 

CARRIE  M.  HALL 

It  was  a surprise  to  me  to  find  our  unit,  on  arrival  here,  so 
close  to  No.  22  General,  the  original  Harvard  Unit,  where  so 
many  of  our  M.G.H.  nurses  have  been  during  the  past  three  years. 
We  are  so  near,  in  this  hospital  community,  that  our  quarters 
adjoin.  There  are  five  hospitals  in  this  area,  with  a total  of 
approximately  ten  thousand  beds.  The  Channel  is  not  far  dis- 
tant and  the  bracing  ocean  air  and  out-of-door  life  which  we  per- 
force must  live  give  us  all  healthy  appetites  and  ruddy  complex- 
ions. 

The  work  comes  in  waves.  We  are  usually  either  terribly 
rushed  or  very  light.  Since  June  first  we  have  had  three  periods 
of  being  very  busy — filled  to  capacity.  The  last  one  is  still  on, 
and  for  nearly  a month  we  have  been  working  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  During  the  dull  times  there  is  much  time  for 
play  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  times  that  I was  inspired  to 
hold  a pseudo  Alumnae  Meeting.  On  the  24th  of  July,  picnic 
baskets  in  hand,  eighteen  of  us  took  ourselves  to  the  sand  dunes, 
about  two  miles  away,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  present  from  No.  22,  Misses  Stevens  (1909), 
Hinckley,  Frazer,  Lantz  (1913),  Milligan,  Ferguson  (1914), 
Brown,  Jordan,  Mclnnis,  Lawrence,  Drapeau,  Bartlett  (1916)  ; 
from  No.  ii.  Miss  Butler  (1905),  Miss  Ranney  (1908),  Miss 
Peterson  (1910),  Miss  Christina  Burns  (1916),  and  myself.  And 
Miss  Benjamin  (1912),  with  a Canadian  Hospital  four  miles 
away,  made  the  eighteenth. 

Judging  from  the  feast  spread  before  us  on  the  sand  and  under 
the  pines,  one  never  would  have  suspected  us  to  be  inmates  of 
war  hospitals,  subsisting  on  ration  allowances.  Most  delicious 
coffee  was  produced,  made  over  a fire  in  some  sort  of  a dug-out ; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  sugar  for  the  same.  Sand- 
wiches, cakes,  candy  from  home, — everything  that  goes  to  make 
a successful  picnic  was  there. 
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1 wish  1 could  picture  the  scene  for  you — the  sand  dunes, 
stretching  for  miles,  with  their  ever  shifting  sands  and  chang- 
ing colors — overlooking  the  English  Channel,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  A dirigible  made  its  evening  patrol  up  and  down  the 
Channel  and  a couple  of  airplanes  disported  themselves  above  our 
heads — friendly  ones,  of  course. 

All  were  impressed  and  a bit  subdued  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  there  was  some  rioting  and 
racing  and  rolling  in  the  sand,  with  much  loss  of  hairpins,  all  to 
the  amazement  and  amusement  of  several  French  kiddies  who 
hung  around  for  the  leftovers  and  refused  to  be  driven  off,  even 
with  a big  stick.  These  kiddes  attack  our  nurses  on  every 
corner  begging  “Pennee-Mees ?”  and  if  refused,  they  say  “Go 
swank — but  no  pennee.”  They  are  learning  their  English  very 
fast. 

We  talked  much  of  the  M.G.H.  unit  and  its  possible  where- 
abouts. We  did  not  even  know  it  had  sailed.  Rumor  said  it 
had  been  sunk.  If  we  had  but  known,  all  our  M.G.H.  friends  in 
the  unit  were  that  very  night  on  that  Channel  on  which  we  gazed ! 

To  me  it  was  very  interesting  that  there  were  eighteen  M.G.H. 
nurses  (there  should  have  been  ninteen,  one  was  absent)  in  one 
hospital  community  over  here  and  that  apart  from  the  unit.  There 
are  of  course  many  others  scattered  about  in  various  hospitals. 
Twice  I have  seen  Jessie  Clarke  (1910),  who  is  with  a Canadian 
Hospital  some  60  miles  from  here. 

Only  this  month  Miss  Parsons  and  I have  had  several  days 
together  in  Paris,  which  we  both  enjoyed  tremendously.  For  me 
it  furnished  the  first  breathing  space  after  five  strenuous  months. 
You  can  imagine  something  about  how  fast  our  tongues  flew! 

The  time  for  our  return  cannot  come  any  too  fast  to  suit  me, 
but  I am  afraid  it  is  a long  way  off.  This  military  life  is  just 
something  to  be  endured.  We  have  always  been  told  that  our 
hospital  and  training  school  customs  were  patterned  after  mili- 
tary methods,  but  as  I see  it  in  practice,  our  civil  hospitals  have 
so  out-distanced  the  military  ones  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
And  it  is  quite  difficult  to  bend  the  army  machine  sufficiently  to 
admit  so  large  a group  of  civil  workers. 

There  are  some  delightful  English  matrons  in  this  area,  and 
when  I get  low  in  my  mind  one  of  them  always  says,  “Cheero  1 
It  cannot  last  forever — and  the  first  seven  years  are  always  the 
worst  I” 

Cordial  greetings  to  all  the  members  of  the  Alumnae. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

At  the  November  election,  Elizabeth  H.  Harries  (1889)  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  School  Board  of  the  Madriver 
Township.  She  is  the  first  woman  elected  and  received  the  high- 
est votes  that  ever  have  been  polled.  There  are  five  schools  over 
which  Miss  Harries,  with  four  other  members,  will  preside ; and 
she  will  also  act  as  President  of  the  Board. 


Flora  A.  Hinckley  (1910)  is  serving  an  an  army  nurse  in  the 
hospital  at  the  Ayer  Cantonment. 


Mary  O.  Clark  (1902)  is  now  nursing  in  a hospital  at  Evreaux, 
France. 


Mary  Ard  MacKenzie  (1901)  visited  the  hospital  in  Septem- 
ber, on  her  way  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  University  Hospital. 


Mary  L.  Keith  (1888)  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  visited  Boston  in  September. 


Amilda  Dowden  (1900)  has  accepted  the  position  as  welfare 
nurse  with  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Nina  Simpson  (1912)  has  gone  to  the  Holyoke  City  Hospital 
as  assistant  to  Ethel  Doherty. 


Lucile  Kalb  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  University  of  California 
Hospital  as  a head  nurse.  Mary  M.  Pickering  (1916)  has  had 
a position  there  for  some  months. 


Rosalind  E.  Cotter  (1911)  is  leaving  the  American  Ambulance 
in  Paris  and  is  going  to  join  the  Canadian  Army  Nurses’  Corps. 
She  has  done  splendid  work  in  France. 


Mary  E.  O’Brien  (1893)  and  Emma  McBeth  (1914)  have 
both  accepted  positions  in  the  Private  Ward  this  fall. 
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Dora  Clark  (1911)  and  May  Warner  (1916)  have  both  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  this  fall,  as  head  nurses.. 


Of  the  recent  graduates  (Class  1917)  the  following  have  al- 
ready accepted  appointments : 

M.  E.  Kelley  has  gone  into  Rural  Public  Health  Work. 

Janet  Ottley  is  continuing  her  course  at  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association. 

Bertha  Jutras  has  gone  to  Newburyport  as  one  of  Miss 
Jessie  Grant’s  assistants. 

Mary  Loomis  has  taken  charge  of  the  Throat  Room  in  our 
Out-Patient  Department. 

Ruth  Sheldon  has  accepted  the  position  as  assistant  oper- 
ating nurse  in  our  Private  Ward. 

Gladys  Green  is  at  Springfield,  in  charge  of  the  Case  Room 
at  the  Wesson  Maternity  Hospital. 

Charlotte  Holden  has  accepted  a position  as  practical  in- 
structor at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

Ellen  Lyons  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Boston. 

Kathleen  Parks  and  Agnes  Dunn  are  both  head  nurses  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Miss  Margaret  W.  Stevenson  (1890)  has  returned  to  America 
after  several  months  work  as  a Volunteer  worker  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 


Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles  (1902)  who  been  substituting  as  Night 
Superintendent  in  the  Private  Ward  left  December  ist,  to  be- 
come the  Superintendent  of  The  Infants  Hospital,  55  Van  Dyke 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cook  (1896)  is  in  Rome,  Italy  with  a patient 
at  present,  but  is  planning  to  take  charge  of  a Relief  Hospital  for 
the  Destitute  Children  of  France  later. 


M.  Isabel  Elliot  (Class  1899)  is  doing  District  Nursing  in 
Torrington,  Conn. 


Myra  A.  Whitney  (Class  1910)  has  given  up  her  position  as 
Head  Nurse  in  the  Private  Ward  and  is  to  do  Private  Nursing  in 
Boston. 
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Margaret  Henderson  (Class  1913)  who  has  been  ill  for  several 
months  is  visiting  friends  in  Canada. 


Some  misunderstanding  has  been  made  as  to  the  Business 
Address  asked  for  on  the  Reply  Postal  Cards  sent  to  the  Alumnae 
Members.  What  is  wanted  is  the  Nurse’s  Address  to  which  she 
would  like  her  mail  sent.  The  Home  Address  is  for  the  Secretary 
to  have  on  file  in  case  her  Business  Address  is  not  known  or  fails 
to  reach  her.  Any  addresses  of  Graduates  sent  to  the  Training 
School  Office  will  be  much  appreciated  as  they  are  needed  to  make 
out  the  list  for  the  Annual  Report.  No  Postal  Cards  announc- 
ing the  Monthly  Meetings  are  being  sent  to  the  Nurses  who  are 
abroad,  but  the  Quarterlies  are  to  go  to  their  home  addresses. 


The  Cap  question  has  probably  been  settled  for  the  present. 
Filene  & Co.  will  have  them  on  sale  to  Massachusetts  General 
graduates.  They  can  be  obtained  only  upon  presentation  of  the 
Alumnae  pin  or  an  order  from  the  Training  School  Office. 


MARRIAGES 

Davis — Smith.  On  October  17,  1917,  at  Monona,  Iowa,  Eliza- 
beth Esther  Davis  (1907)  to  Mr.  Horace  Hamilton  Smith. 

Caffrey — Flagg.  In  October,  1916,  at  Gardner,  Mass.,  Alice 
K.  Caffrey  (1914)  to  Franklin  Ivan  Flagg.  Present  address,  64 
Westland  Ave.,  Boston. 


BIRTHS 

November  6,  1917.  A daughter,  Jean,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Morse  of  Boston  (Jean  Macpherson,  1911). 

September  17,  1917.  A daughter.  Myrtle  Danico,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Alden  Niccolls  (Myrtle  Danico,  1915). 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Marne  Campaign,  by  Major  F.  E.  Whitton.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  With  maps. 

This  careful  treatment  of  the  hostilities  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  campaigns  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  destined 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  history  which  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten. All  that  refers  to  the  causes  leading  to  the  great  war  will 
throw  light  on  the  question  so  often  asked  in  the  first  two  years  by 
Americans,  “Why  is  such  a conflict  possible  in  an  age  like  ours, 
which  we  have  always  thought  of  as  an  enlightened  age?”  The 
lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  entente  allies  and  their  her- 
culean efforts  to  make  ready  both  in  men,  weapons  and  methods 
of  war,  and  then  finally  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  itself  which 
meant  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  the  war,  are  all  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  that  impresses  the  reader  with  the  author’s  mastery  of 
the  facts — a thing  by  no  means  easy  while  hostilities  still  rage. 
The  maps  form  a large  contribution  to  a correct  understanding  of 
the  momentous  subject. 


House  Sanitation,  by  Marion  Talbot.  Whitcomb  and  Barrows. 

As  a result  of  studies  for  advanced  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  this 
manual  was  re-written  from  its  predecessor.  “Home  Sanitation,” 
with  Miss  Ellen  H.  Richards  as  its  chief  inspirer.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  housekeeper,  site  of  the  house,  plumbing,  heating, 
ventilation,  along  with  lighting,  furnishing  and  the  control  of 
infection  are  given  in  a concise  manner,  as  is  suitable  for  a manual 
for  ready  use.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  sug- 
gestive of  good  forms  of  household  management. 


Institution  Recipes.  Published  by  the  Author,  Emma  Smedley. 

There  has  been  a feeling  for  some  time  that  the  method  of 
teaching  nurses  strictly  on  lines  of  sick  diet  is  a mistake ; that  this 
has  led  to  a narrowing  of  theory  and  experience.  The  cost  of 
food  often  enters  into  a nurse’s  consideration  when  she  finds  her- 
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self  under  circumstances  which  call  for  instruction,  or  where  she 
is  looked  to  for  information  outside  of  simple  food  values.  This 
refers  to  the  private  nurse.  There  is  further  call  for  the  knowl- 
edge given  in  this  book  for  those  in  charge  of  institutions.  It  is 
the  latter  need  which  “Institution  Recipes”  takes  into  account. 
The  amount  provided  is  for  a hundred  persons,  while  from  the 
large  number  of  recipes  a selection  may  be  made  which  will  answer 
to  the  season’s  price  list.  Already  this  cookbook  has  proved  its 
worth.  The  Foreword  to  the  First  Edition  was  given  by  Miss 
Nutting  when  the  Author  was  giving  a course  to  Johns  Hopkins 
students.  The  index  at  the  end  is  most  helpful. 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


State  Examinations.  The  next  State  Board  Examinations  will 
be  held  at  the  State  House,  April  8 and  9.  All  graduates  who 
are  not  registered  should  make  every  effort  to  take  the  examina- 
tions at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  without  registration  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  nurse  to  be  enrolled  in  the  nursing  service  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  call  for  nurses  in  military  service  is  increasingly 
acute,  especially  for  home  service,  and  the  Red  Cross  are  sending 
to  France  many  reserve  nurses  every  month.  This  last  does  not 
include  the  nurses  who  go  as  part  of  Base  Hospital  Units.  It 
surely  should  bestir  every  graduate  who  is  not  holding  an  in- 
stitutional position  of  importance,  or  who  has  no  personal  obli- 
gations to  consider,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Cross  and  be 
ready  for  the  call  for  active  service. 
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State  Meetings.  The  Massachusetts  State  League  of  Nursing 
Education  held  its  regular  meeting  Saturday  morning,  February 
16,  at  the  Walker  Building  of  Boston  University.  The  general 
subject  was  the  application  of  the  various  theoretical  subjects 
taught  in  our  training  schools  to  the  teaching  of  practical  nursing. 
The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  McCrae  on  “the  Application  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  to  Practical  Nursing.”  Other  papers  took 
up  the  subjects  of  bacteriology,  materia  medica,  and  domestic 
science.  The  discussions  were  interesting  and  helpful,  and  the 
attendance  was  unusually  good. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Association  in  the  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  a report  of  the  activities  of  the  League  and  a dis- 
cussion of  the  standard  curriculum  as  outlined  by  the  Philadel- 
phia convention. 

Graduation  was  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Moseley  Memorial 
Building  on  the  evening  of  January  10.  Sixty-five  nurses  re- 
ceived their  diplomas,  and  the  glee  club  sang  unusually  well, 
closing  the  exercises  with  the  singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  in  which  all  the  school  and  guests  joined.  Mrs.  Thayer 
graciously  presided  and  made  most  fitting  mention  of  the  forward 
step  taken  by  Massachusetts  through  Governor  McCall  in  plan- 
ning to  give  commissions  to  those  nurses  whose  names  are  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  State  Guard.  It  is  not  amiss  to  state  that  the 
Massachusetts  General  Training  School  Alumnae  rightly  pride 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  first  commission  will  be  given  to 
one  of  our  own  graduates,  Elizabeth  Peden  (1899),  who  has 
been  chosen  chief  nurse.  Throughout  the  evening  Miss  Par- 
sons’ presence  was  much  missed,  and  yet  we  were  all  conscious 
that  the  success  of  the  evening  bore  undeniably  the  stamp  of  her 
interest  and  her  efforts  for  these  past  seven  years. 


Mrs.  Whitside,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  interested  members 
of  the  Training  School  Committee,  quietly  passed  away  at  her 
home  on  Januar}^  11,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  In  her 
the  school  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  and  advisors,  but  can 
well  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  her  kindliness. 
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Alumnae  Meetings.  The  membership  of  our  alumnae  asso- 
ciation has  been  put  on  such  a basis  that  it  may  conform  to  the 
chaiif^es  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 
Our  constitution  now  provides  for  the  following  forms  of  mem- 
bership: active,  associate,  non-resident,  life  and  honorary.  Active 
members  are  those  whose  membership  includes  membership  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association  and  the  American 
Nurses  Association.  They  are  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Service  (dues  $3.50  per  year).  Associate  mem- 
bers are  those  whose  membership  gives  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  our  local  alumnae  organization,  but  does  not  include 
membership  in  the  state  and  national  organizations  (dues  $2  per 
year).  Non-resident  members  are  members  living  outside  of  the 
state.  They  may  join  the  state  association  where  they  reside 
(dues  $1.50  per  year).  Life  members  shall  be  either  active  or 
associate  members  according  to  the  payment  of  dues.  Honorary 
members  shall  be  allowed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  associate 
membership  except  the  power  to  vote.  There  are  no  dues. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
and  was  addressed  by  Miss  Alice  Grady,  secretary  of  State  Sav- 
ings Bank  Life  Insurance.  At  the  January  meeting  we  had  a 
most  interesting  talk  by  Miss  Rosamond  Bradley,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  France.  Miss  Bradley  brought  us  direct 
news  from  Miss  Parsons,  whom  she  visited  before  sailing  from 
Bordeaux.  At  the  February  meeting  Dr.  Benjamin  Ragle  gave 
a very  helpful  discussion  on  diabetes  and  its  treatment. 


The  Halifax  Expedition  demonstrated  several  things  of  in- 
terest : the  ready  response  of  the  American  people  to  need,  even 
before  the  request  for  aid ; the  apparent  ease  with  which  doctors 
and  nurses  can  adjust  themselves  to  unusual  circumstances;  the 
ability  of  these  same  people  to  “pitch  in”  to  whatever  work  is  at 
hand ; and  the  generosity  of  our  own  hospital  to  give  six  of  its 
executive  nurses  as  well  as  many  of  our  staff  to  an  indefinite  term 
of  relief  work  which  for  some  lasted  more  than  a month.  And 
quite  noteworthy  was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  those  left  be- 
hind who  gladly  did  double  duty  in  order  that  the  others  might 
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go  on  the  expedition.  The  nurses  who  went  had  but  a few  hours’ 
notice,  and  the  fact  that  in  that  short  time  seventy  nurses  were 
gathered  together  in  one  place  ready  for  any  orders  speaks  not 
only  for  the  organizers  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  but  for 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  among  the  nurses  of  Boston. 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  HOSPITAL  IN  FRANCE 

We  have  many  darkies  as  patients,  and  they  are  just  like  chil- 
dren. One  man  was  praying  at  3 p.m.  one  day  before  Christmas, 
and  when  asked  what  he  was  praying  for  at  that  time  of  day  he 
said,  “Miss,  Tse  jes’  thanking  the  good  Lord  that  I’se  gwine  stay 
here  over  Christmas !”  The  weather  was  perfect ; Thursday 
night  we  had  a cinema  show  and  tree  for  our  French  employees 
and  their  children.  Many  of  us  had  had  personal  boxes  by  that 
time  so  we  were  able  to  give  them  all  nice  gifts. 

Since  we  have  had  our  government  rations  we  have  had  plenty 
of  sugar,  butter  and  condensed  milk.  New  Year  we  began  to 
have  white  bread,  which  is  made  in  town  by  an  American  baker. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  when  we  came  we  were  on  French  ra- 
tions, which  did  not  include  the  beforementioned  luxuries  and 
we  surely  did  crave  sweets.  Soda  crackers  are  now  as  great  a 
treat  as  anything,  because  they  are  not  in  our  canteen.  I am 
going  to  make  up  a box  of  goodies  and  send  to  Dr.  Anna  Hamil- 
ton for  her  French  patients.  You  know  she  started  the  first 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  France,  and  she  has  charge  of  a 
very  nice  French  hospital  (Protestant).  1 hope  I can  send  some 
things  to  the  hospital  where  Mme.  Meric  is.  She  was  the  Direc- 
tress of  Nurses  here  when  the  French  were  in  charge. 

We  had  open  house  in  the  hut  Christmas  afternoon  and  lots 
of  our  ex-patients  and  French  acquaintances  came.  New  Year’s 
Day  I was  invited  to  another  French  family  to  dejeuner  and  as- 
sist at  their  New  Year’s  fHe  which  they  celebrate  instead  of 
Christmas. 
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i am  told  that  the  Government  is  going  to  send  us  thirty-five 
more  nurses  as  soon  as  transportation  can  be  arranged.  We  shall 
need  them  by  the  time  they  get  here.  Our  wards  fill  up  as  fast 
as  we  get  them  cleaned  and  painted.  We  are  having  plumbing 
put  in  but  it  is  slow  work.  We  exj)ect  to  get  into  our  shacks  in  a 
few  weeks.  We  shall  each  have  a little  room  to  ourselves — very 
little  furniture.  We  expect  to  have  shower  baths  and  to  go  to 
a central  dining-room  for  our  meals. 

Since  we  have  had  our  own  mess  we  have  been  very  well  satis- 
fied, which  is  saying  a good  deal  for  seventy-one  different  fe- 
males. The  coffee  is  better  than  we  had  at  home.  We  have  not 
had  conveniences  for  keej)ing  food  hot  and  our  service  is  primi- 
tive, but  we  all  seem  to  have  good  appetites  and  many  are  gain- 
ing in  weight.  I have  heard  no  criticisms. 

We  have  as  many  patients  as  you  have  and  there  is  one  refrig- 
erator for  all.  There  is  very  little  hot  water — only  what  can  be 
heated  on  a Primus  stove  in  some  wards ; no  bath  tubs ; no  place 
to  keep  food  warm.  Most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  con- 
valescent patients  and  it  is  hard  to  get  used  to  making  them  do  it ; 
and  they  are  changing  all  the  time.  First  breakfast  for  nurses  is 
6.30,  and  they  are  due  on  the  ward  at  7 a.m.  Tt  will  probably 
be  earlier  in  the  spring. 

We  expect  to  have  heat  and  hot  water  sometime,  but  labor 
is  scarce  and  often  inefficient.  We  have  waited  weeks  for  stoves 
in  the  wards  because  we  couldn’t  get  the  elbows  to  the  pipes. 
There  are  lots  of  nagging,  annoying  things  to  try  one’s  temper. 
It  is  awfully  hard  to  keep  up  to  a military  standard  of  cleanliness, 
working  under  such  conditions ; and  this  is  no  place  for  anyone 
who  isn’t  soldier  enough  to  accept  the  kind  of  hardship  she  may 
encounter. 

For  contrast,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Red  Cross  we  have 
some  comfortable  furnishings  for  our  living  room.  We  are  to 
have  some  bedside  rugs  and  some  bicycles.  We  also  have  been 
provided  with  some  warm  clothes.  We  are  lucky  to  have  had 
the  contract  for  our  shacks  sealed  before  the  last  government 
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edict  about  nurses’  quarters.  After  this,  when  said  quarters 
have  to  be  built  they  are  to  be  like  bunks  in  a steamer!  I can 
understand  why,  easily,  but  am  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  we  don’t 
have  to  have  them. 

I have  received  Christmas  boxes  from  the  most  unexpected 
sources  and  it  seems  as  if  our  Christmas  was  to  stretch  out  in- 
definitely. We  are  looking  with  keenest  anticipation  for  the 
M.G.H.  boxes.  The  magazines  are  coming  along  nicely  and  are 
much  enjoyed.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  us  better  and  I 
think  they  will  help  to  keep  us  in  a normal  frame  of  mind.  I 
think  we  all  feel  this  period  between  the  time  when  the  novelty 
of  our  adventure  has  worn  oflf  and  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
our  patients  from  the  trenches,  a more  difficult  one  for  our  dis- 
positions than  at  first,  or  than  we  shall  when  the  character  of 
the  work  is  such  that  our  feelings  in  comparison  with  the  soldiers 
will  sink  into  such  insignificance  that  no  one  but  a worm  could 
think  of  herself.  I don’t  think  many  would  go  back  if  they 
could. 

I wish  you  could  get  women  help  as  easily  as  we  can  over  here. 
I think  if  you  could  pay  as  much  as  the  Government  does  you 
would  have  a much  better  choice.  They  stand  in  line  here,  and 
are  most  anxious  to  work  for  us  and  many  of  them  are  very  good. 
They  have  an  interesting  way  of  cleaning  floors  with  a fine  wire- 
like substance.  They  rub  that  on  the  floor  with  their  right  foot 
and  it  takes  dirt  off  like  magic.  After  the  floor  is  waxed  they 
polish  it  with  a brush  that  they  use  with  their  feet.  The  result 
is  very  good.  I should  think  they  would  get  an  abnormal  devel- 
o])ment  of  their  right  legs. 

Next  week  there  is  to  be  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  for  the  reeducation  of  the  mutilated.  Some  of  the 
soldiers’  work  will  be  on  sale  and  children  are  to  be  dressed  in 
national  costumes.  There  are  to  be  entertainments  each  day  by 
French  and  Americans,  and  some  of  the  nurses  are  to  sell  things 
if  we  can  spare  them.  The  rooms  in  which  the  fete  is  to  be  held 
are  very  beautiful. 
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There  are  theatre  performances  and  good  operas,  but  there 
is  almost  nothing  else  except  these  occasional  entertainments  for 
the  benefit  of  hospitals  and  schools.  The  French  people  dress 
very  quietly  and  the  brilliant  window  displays  at  home  seem  like 


a dream. 


Sara  E.  Parsons. 


NEWS  FROM  CHINA 

Helen  Stockton  (1911),  who  has  been  in  China  under  the 
Presbyterian  P>oard  of  Missions  at  the  David  Gregg  Hospital  in 
Canton  has  been  transferred  to  the  Brooks  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Linchow.  She  has  recently  sent  an  interesting  report  of  some 
subscription  dinners  that  were  given  to  raise  money  for  their 
hospitals : 

“Those  in  charge  of  the  two  hospitals  here,  desiring  to  make 
repairs,  to  add  more  rooms  and  to  be  able  to  receive  more  poor 
patients,  felt  the  need  of  appealing  to  the  Chinese  for  funds  to 
do  this.  The  local  Christians  were  consulted  as  to  the  best  plan. 
They  thought  that  the  novelty  of  a foreign  meal  would  be  a good 
idea,  so  arrangements  were  made  to  have  a series  of  dinners, 
inviting  twenty  guests  to  each. 

“The  names  of  those  invited  were  divided  according  to  the 
classes  they  represented  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  inviting 
a merchant  to  eat  with  a number  of  the  official  class,  for  example. 
The  invitations  were  written  on  the  usual  red  paper  used  in  such 
cases  and  sent  out  the  day  before. 

“At  twelve  o’clock  the  officials  began  to  arrive  in  the  order 
of  their  rank  from  high  to  low.  They  were  welcomed  at  the 
hospital  door  and  invited  into  the  room  ordinarily  used  for  our 
chapel  services  rearranged  for  the  occasion  in  proper  style  with 
chairs  and  small  tea-tables  around  the  walls.  Tea  and  small  red 
melon-seeds  were  served  and  then  after  a short  time  spent  in 
general  conversation  and  listening  to  the  talking-machine  while 
waiting  for  the  late-comers  to  arrive,  the  guests  were  all  invited 
to  inspect  the  hospitals. 

The  microscopes  and  the  bottle  containing  stones  which  had 
been  removed  at  operations  interested  them  greatly.  In  one 
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ward  the  crippled  boy  with  his  plaster  casts  caused  many  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  as  to  what  the  casts  were  made  of  and  for 
what  purpose.  The  patchwork  quilts  sent  by  friends  in  America 
were  very  favorably  commented  upon  when  the  visitors  learned 
that  they  were  made  of  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  and  of  parts  of 
old  clothes. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Van  Norden  Hospital  the  formalities 
commenced.  One  of  the  Chinese  Christians  after  a short  address 
invited  the  highest  official  to  subscribe,  which  he  did  by  coming 
to  the  long  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  writing  in  the 
subscription  book.  All  the  others  gathered  closely  around  to  see 
what  he  had  subscribed.  He  set  such  a good  example  that  the 
total  subscribed  the  first  day  was  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

"‘After  the  subscription  was  over,  the  guests  were  invited  to 
the  doctor’s  home  where  a foreign  meal  was  served.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  in  manipulating  our  knives  and  forks,  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  most  of  the  food,  being  especially  pleased  with  the 
lemon  pie.  During  the  meal  a variety  of  selections  were  played 
on  the  victrola.  Immediately  after  dinner  was  over  they  excused 
themselves  and  went  home  as  it  is  not  customary  to  tarry  long 
after  eating. 

“The  three  following  subscription  days  when  the  litterati,  the 
gentry  and  business  men  were  present  were  also  successful.  The 
total  subscriptions  have  reached  over  $1500,  which  will  greatly 
help  both  hospitals  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  to  meet  the 
emergencies  in  their  present  work. 


THE  EXPEDITION  TO  HALIFAX 

On  December  6,  1917,  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  news 
of  the  Halifax  disaster,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  three  thou- 
sand tons  of  trinitrotoluol  on  board  the  French  munition  ship, 
“Mont  Blanc,”  after  the  collision  of  that  boat  with  the  “Imo,”  a 
Belgian  relief  steamer. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  that  Thursday  morning  the  people  had  gone 
about  their  affairs  as  usual ; the  children  were  in  school,  the  men 
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at  work  in  shops  and  factories,  the  women  busy  with  their  house- 
hold tasks.  Probably  it  will  never  be  known  to  the  world  at 
large  just  what  happened  to  cause  the  accident.  Many  people  on 
the  street  above  the  harbor  and  on  trains  nearing  the  station  saw 
the  collision.  Apparently  a short  time  elapsed  before  the  ex- 
plosion took  place,  then,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this, 
the  whole  side  of  the  hill — an  area  of  two  square  miles — was  laid 
waste.  Eully  fifteen  hundred  people  were  killed,  and  many  more 
than  that  number  were  injured. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  doing  our  bit  to  help  the 
stricken  people  will  never  forget  the  experience.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  one  boatload  of  even  that  most  powerful  explosive 
could  cause  such  destruction.  lAo])le  who  have  been  overseas 
say  that  the  devastated  region  has  much*  the  appearance  of  the 
area  in  France  swept  by  shell  fire. 

The  pictures  in  the  newsi)apers  gave  a very  good  idea  of  the 
ruined  hillside,  but  one  must  remember  that  what  is  now  bare, 
except  for  the  most  incongruous  piles  of  wreckage,  was  once  a 
thickly  populated  part  of  the  city.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  rag 
doll  lying  beside  the  road  never  again  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  its 
little  mother.  Breakfast  tables  were  seen  just  as  the  families  had 
left  them.  Several  amusing  sights  there  were  also;  for  instance, 
a wooden  leg  leaning  against  a telephone  pole. 

From  far  and  near,  news  of  the  disaster  brought  offers  of 
relief.  Hospital  units  from  various  places  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  came  and  organized  hospitals  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  time.  Train  and  boat  loads  of  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies were  sent  at  once  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  necessities 
after  the  first  few  days. 

Our  Boston  Red  Cross  unit  consisted  of  about  twenty-five 
doctors,  seventy  nurses,  three  medical  students,  and  six  male 
nurses.  Dr.  William  E.  Ladd  was  in  charge,  with  Miss  Cox 
as  chief  nurse.  Although  the  unit  went  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross,  all  members  were  volunteers  and  started  with 
])ractically  no  notice.  In  spite  of  the  discomforts  of  the  trip  and 
the  hard  work  of  organization,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  party  was 
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wonderful.  Everyone  seemed  eager  to  do  his  part,  and  to  this 
cooperation  was  due,  in  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  hos- 
])ital. 

The  immediate  care  of  the  injured  was  but  one  part  of  what 
had  to  be  done  in  Halifax ; another  great  work  is  still  going  on, 
that  is  the  care  of  the  blind,  whose  numbers  are  still  increasing, 
and  the  reeducation  of  the  handicapped.  For  the  treatment  of 
the  many  who  still  need  care  since  their  discharge  from  the 
relief  hospitals,  a dispensary  has  very  recently  been  opened.  The 
training  of  the  handicapped  men,  of  whom  there  is  a great  num- 
ber, is  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Sexton,  of  the  Technical  College 
for  the  Handicapped,  an  institution  organized  for  the  education 
of  the  maimed  soldiers. 

Frances  Daily  (1907). 


The  Trip 

My  part  in  this  relay  race  to  Halifax  is  to  be  the  trip  down,  and 
I do  hope  I may  be  able  to  glean  just  a few  choice  facts  from  the 
chaos  in  my  mind  which  represents  that  trip. 

We  started  from  the  M.G.H.,  six  of  us,  at  1.30  p.m.  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  nurses  at  the  Beal  Registry.  Excitement  ran  high, 
and  we  were  overflowing  with  noble  ideas  of  rescue  and  relief. 
At  Charlesgate  East  we  found  a crowd,  in  fact,  a motley  crowd, 
of  other  “noble  souls,”  all  waiting,  not  patiently,  but  in  a seething 
mass,  for  further  orders ; and  then  we  waited  and  waited,  and 
having  an  hour  or  so  we  then  waited  some  more.  At  about  5 
P.M.  someone  who  believed  that  charity  should  begin  at  home 
served  coffee  to  us,  and  at  six  it  was  arranged  for  us  to  have 
supper.  During  this  interval  Miss  Cox  arrived  and  called  the 
roll,  so  at  last  we  felt  sure  we  v^ere  going  some  time. 

About  seven  o’clock  machines  arrived  to  take  us  to  the  station, 
and  once  more  enthusiasm  flamed  up.  How  brave  we  felt,  and  what 
a noble  part  we  thought  we  played ! We  were  due  to  leave  the 
station  at  8 p.m.  Did  we  start  at  8 p.m.?  Indeed  we  did  not! 
We  waited  there,  looking  very  much  like  a crowd  of  immigrants 
and  having  moments  of  almost  human  intelligence  now  and  then 
in  which  we  purchased  flannel  shirts  and  overshoes,  until  lo  p.m. 
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At  last  the  moment  of  departure  came,  and  with  a last  cup  of 
coffee  and  sandwiches  from  the  Red  Cross  ladies  we  pulled  out 
of  the  station.  Little  did  we  realize  that  before  we  got  back  we 
would  have  learned  to  hate  sandwiches  and  coffee  with  a hate 
akin  to  our  hate  for  the  Huns ! 

We  were  bunked  two  in  a berth ; but  in  spite  of  this,  our  spirits 
were  high.  Were  we  not  on  a special  train,  guaranteed  no  stops, 
lightning  express,  due  to  land  us  in  grief-stricken  Halifax  the 
next  night  at  the  latest  ? Little  did  we  count  on  the  elements  or 
know  the  way  of  sleeping  car  specials.  We  never  stopped  at 
stations,  that  would  have  been  too  ordinary ; but  we  stopped  be- 
tween stations  to  thaw  out  the  steam,  and  as  the  mercury  dropped 
from  cold,  colder  to  coldest,  we  stopped  often  and  more  often. 
This  continued  all  through  the  night  and  Saturday  morning  until 
we  arrived  at  Macadam  Junction  for  breakfast  at  11.30  a.m. 
Don’t  think  I have  made  a mistake  and  meant  to  say  lunch.  It 
was  breakfast,  and  sad  to  relate,  proved  to  be  also  dinner  and 
supper.  Those  “three  meals”  were  consumed  in  about  thirty 
minutes.  Of  course,  if  we  had  known  it  was  three  meals  while 
we  were  eating,  we  would  have  spent  more  time  about  it. 

Picture  if  you  can  the  scene  of  confusion  in  our  midst,  when 
about  a hundred  yards  out  of  the  station  the  emergency  whistle 
blew,  the  emergency  brakes  came  on  with  a crunch  and  grind, 
and  we  staid,  sedate  members  of  the  party  were  jolted  out  of 
our  seats  by  the  abrupt  stopping  of  the  train.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  frivolous  members  of  our  party,  such  as  Miss 
Cox,  Miss  Richardson,  Dr.  Broughton,  and  a few  others,  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  station  bar  (excuse  me,  I mean  lunch 
counter). 

After  this  slight  diversion,  we  continued  on  our  journey  with- 
out water,  without  heat,  without  eating ; in  fact,  without  anything 
but  frequent  stops,  until  11.45  p.m.,  when  we  dined  sumptuously 
on  sandwiches,  pie  and  coffee  at  the  Muncton  R.R.  lunch.  To 
those  who  have  ever  eaten  at  a R.R.  lunch  this  will  be  description 
enough.  Enthusiasm  had  died  long  since,  and  spirits  were  falling 
rapidly,  yet  everyone  kept  on  smiling. 
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On  Sunday  morning  we  arrived  in  Truro  to  the  best  demon- 
stration of  what  the  weather  can  do  that  has  ever  been  seen — 
snow,  rain,  sleet  and  slush  were  all  there  to  greet  us,  also  vendors 
of  raincoats  and  overshoes.  Here  we  did  have  a good  breakfast, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a supply  of  food  for  future 
emergencies.  We  had  been  without  water  on  the  train  for  eigh- 
teen hours,  so  cleanliness  had  ceased  to  be  a necessity,  and  we 
had  gotten  over  the  habit  of  drinking  entirely.  After  a little 
delay  at  Truro,  we  continued  on  our  jerky  way  to  Halifax,  ar- 
riving there  at  about  4 p.m.  Sunday  afternoon,  very  tired,  very 
dirty,  and  very  hungry,  but  still  with  the  little  light  of  service 
burning  brightly  in  our  souls. 

Edna  Harrison  (1910). 

The  Hospital 

St.  Mary’s  College,  a Catholic  boys’  school,  was  given  over  to 
“Base  Hospital,  No.  5”  by  the  Canadian  Government,  to  be  used 
for  the  care  of  the  sufferers  from  the  explosion.  The  college  was 
a large  brick  building,  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  and  was  easily  accessible  by  the  “belt  line” 
car.  The  citadel  could  be  readily  seen  from  the  grounds. 

The  day  we  took  possession  was  a grand  scrub  day,  for  not  a 
window  had  been  spared,  and  all  the  glass,  in  hundreds  of 
pieces,  lay  on  the  floor,  or  was  shot  into  doors  and  walls.  The 
floors  were  covered  with  snow,  mud  and  water — the  remnants 
of  the  blizzard  which  followed  the  explosion.  Each  doctor, 
nurse  and  orderly  acquired  either  broom,  pail  or  mop  and  set  to 
work  to  clear  the  debris.  They  worked  with  such  vigor  that  by 
evening  we  were  ready  for  patients,  with  all  beds  made  and  sup- 
plies distributed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  began  receiving  patients. 
The  admitting  physician  and  nurse  were  kept  busy,  as  the  people 
arrived  in  lots  of  four,  and  by  evening  we  had  our  hospital  run- 
ning smoothly,  with  seventy-five  patients. 

A contingent  of  twenty-five  Canadian  soldiers,  ready  for 
“overseas,”  were  stationed  with  us,  and  the  duty  of  carrying  each 
stretcher  up  three  flights  of  stairs  fell  to  them. 
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On  the  third  floor  a children’s  ward  and  women’s  ward  were 
soon  filled.  This  floor  contained  a large  washroom  with  about 
fifty  washbasins,  which  was  most  convenient  when  patients  were 
up.  A lavatory,  linen  closet  and  supply  closet  were  also  on  this 
floor. 

The  second  floor  was  divided  into  the  doctors’  quarters,  one 
small  ward,  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  a large  general  supply 
room.  The  chief  nurse  occupied  a desk  in  the  corridor.  The 
first  floor  was  the  scene  of  great  activity  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
for  it  contained  the  headquarters  of  the  quartermaster  and  his 
assistants,  the  office  of  the  senior  medical  officer  and  staff,  the 
admitting  office  and  waiting  room,  the  outpatient  department,  the 
operating  rooms,  and  one  large  male  ward. 

The  operating  rooms,  although  the  windows  were  boarded  in, 
were  well  lighted  by  electricity.  In  one  room  the  entire  wall 
was  a bookcase  with  glass  doors.  Strange  to  say,  not  one  pane 
of  glass  had  been  broken.  This  bookcase  was  most  convenient 
for  surgical  dressings.  The  operating  rooms  were  furnished  with 
one  white  enamel  table,  a collapsible  operating  table,  and  chairs 
provided  by  the  college.  A two-burner  electric  stove  for  steril- 
izing was  part  of  the  Red  Cross  equipment.  Only  minor  surgery 
was  done,  such  as  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  (glass),  the 
tying  of  bloodvessels  for  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  eye  enuclea- 
tions. 

The  outpatient  department  was  most  interesting,  for  the 
wounds  soon  healed  under  surgical  treatment.  In  the  basement 
was  the  dining-room,  containing  the  six  long  tables  where  the 
mess  orderlies  served  us  with  the  rations  sent  each  day  by  the 
military  authorities. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  a wrecked  building,  as  this  was  on 
Monday,  could  have  been  transformed  into  a well-organized 
hospital  of  150  beds  in  two  days. 

Christmas  was  spent  very  pleasantly  by  all.  A Santa  Claus 
was  discovered  for  the  children,  who  greeted  him  most  royally. 
Each  adult  received  some  useful  gift,  while  the  children  took 
great  delight  in  their  toys  and  well  filled  stockings.  A tree  with 
its  gay  decorations  made  each  ward  seem  more  cheerful. 
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One  morning  at  9.30,  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  hospital. 
Every  doctor,  nurse,  and  patient  was  on  his  best  behavior,  for  a 
visit  was  paid  us  by  their  highnesses,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Devonshire.  The  Duke  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  work 
that  had  been  accomplished.  In  the  afternoon  the  staff  was 
entertained  at  the  Governor-Generars  house. 

Corine  Samuelson  (1913). 

The  Convent 

Without  a doubt  the  people  of  Halifax  had  a great  problem 
confronting  them  to  house  the  hundreds  of  nurses  who  gave 
their  services  to  the  stricken  city. 

The  first  night  on  our  arrival  in  Halifax  sleeping  quarters  were 
scarce  and  we  cheerfully  went  back  to  the  train  to  sleep.  The 
following  two  nights  we  slept  on  top  of  the  beds  which  had  been 
previously  made  for  patients.  Needless  to  say  we  were  awakened 
frequently  by  first  a heavy  breeze  on  our  heads  and  then  on  our 
feet,  but  we  managed  to  steal  a few  hours’  sleep  between  the 
gusts  of  wind  which  came  through  the  boarded  windows.  On 
the  fourth  night  we  were  told  we  would  have  as  our  home  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent. 

To  most  of  us  a convent  was  a strange  place  indeed,  but  we 
accepted  it  and  appreciated  it,  as  it  was  much  better  than  the 
cramped  quarters  of  the  train. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  (meaning  sixty  or  more  nurses)  went  in 
search  of  the  Convent,  and  were  welcomed  by  many  kind  sisters. 
Each  nurse  was  assigned  a cubicle,  which  consisted  of  a bed,  wash 
stand  and  chair — such  strange  little  places  we  had  never  seen 
before ! 

The  first  few  nights  in  our  new  home  we  had  no  light,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  small  individual  candle,  and  the  next  morning 
we  had  difficulty  in  finding  our  wearing  apparel ; and  with  no 
mirrors  with  which  to  comb  our  hair  we  were  a sorry  looking  lot 
of  nurses — our  caps  and  collars  were  somewhat  misplaced. 

Of  course  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  do  without  baths,  as 
there  was  no  hot  water  in  the  building  for  the  first  two  weeks 
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we  were  there ; and  when  the  word  came  “you  may  all  have  baths 
tonight”  there  was  more  or  less  excitement  in  seeing  who  could 
reach  the  tubs  first. 

The  sisters  were  charming,  and  they  surely  were  most  kind  to 
us  all.  At  nine  o’clock  every  night  a dainty  little  tea  party  awaited 
us,  which  was  enjoyed  immensely  by  many. 

It  was  comj)ulsory  for  us  to  be  in  at  9.30  every  night,  but  we 
were  not  compelled  to  be  in  bed  at  that  time.  Therefore  we  had 
our  own  “movies”  and  vaudeville  show’s  in  the  dormitory.  Some 
of  them  w^ere  w’ell  worth  attending. 

After  leaving  the  Convent  we  understood  it  was  necessary 
to  fumigate  the  building,  whether  it  w^as  from  a standpoint  of 
spiritual  cleanliness  or  otherwise  we  must  always  remain  in  doubt. 
However,  w^e  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  shown  us  while 
there. 

A better  or  more  congenial  lot  of  nurses  could  never  be  found 
anywhere;  our  chief  nurse  we  loved.  We  were  sorry  when  our 
Halifax  trip  came  to  an  end. 

Adele  L.  Richardson  (1915). 


A SONG  FOR  M.  G.  H. 

Her  ivied  columns  rise  to  meet. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulfinch  Dome, 
Serene,  unruffled,  beautiful. 

She  waits  to  bid  us  w’elcome  home ! 

From  many  lands,  o’er  many  days. 

We  brought  to  her  our  restless  youth. 
And  she  with  patience,  took  us  all, 

And  set  us  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Stern  Teacher,  kindly,  too,  withal, 

Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not  hide. 
And  building  on  our  better  selves. 

She  wrought  results  that  shall  abide. 
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What  if  she  gave  us  arduous  toil, 

She  taught  us  reverence  for  our  work, 

To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain. 

There  is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk. 

Where  life  and  death  are  side  by  side. 

And  creeds  and  races  strangely  blend. 

To  share  these  things  from  day  to  day. 

She  helped  us  each  to  find  a friend. 

Oh,  gracious  Guardian  of  our  past. 

Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee, 

God  bless  and  keep  thee,  M.G.H., 

Secure  through  all  the  years  to  be ! 

M.  A.  D.  (1916). 


THE  NURSE  WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME 

Clara  Dennison  (1918) 

The  nurse  who  stayed  at  home  sighed  a very  tired  sigh.  Now 
this  was  all  wrong,  because  it  was  only  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and 
nine  o’clock  at  night  is  the  time  when  sickabed  people  drop  into 
their  first  weary  dose,  and  night  nurses  catch  their  breaths  after 
the  first  two  hours’  flurry,  and  gather  their  forces  together  for  the 
long,  hard  night.  But  the  Nurse-Who-Stayed-at-Home  was  un- 
happy anyhow.  She  had  not  slept  well  that  day,  and  the  city  had 
seemed  to  roar  with  discordant  sound.  Of  course  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  these  annoyances,  but  in  her  mail  that  night  had  been  a 
letter  from  “Somewhere  in  France.”  A sister  nurse  who  had 
gone  across  with  the  first  Red  Cross  unit,  wrote  enthusiastically 
of  the  trials  and  achievements  of  life  there,  a life  filled  with 
heroic  endeavor  and  mighty  work.  “Something  worth  while” 
the  little  nurse  thought  bitterly,  and  her  own  humdrum  existence 
rose  in  comparison.  Other  people  really  helped  in  the  world, 
while  she  plodded  along — just  over  the  same  unending  round 
of  the  same  troubles  and  soul-wearying  labor. 
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She  sighed  again — this  time  it  was  more  of  a snort,  and  step- 
ping gingerly  (night  nurses  acquire  a funny  flat  walk  pecu- 
liarly their  own)  started  on  her  rounds.  Once  away  from  the 
bright  spot  of  light  around  the  desk,  the  ward  stretched  dim  and 
eerie,  the  figures  lying  on  the  little  white  beds — some  quiet,  some 
tossing  restlessly,  but  all  enshrouded  in  gloom. 

Here  was  Mrs.  Abrams — very  cautiously  she  tiptoed  past  that 
bed,  certain  that  the  minute  Mrs.  Abrams  wakened,  the  rest  of 
the  ward  woke  too.  There  was  Mrs.  Jalson  wheezing  uncer- 
tainly. Mrs.  Jalson  had  asthma,  and  was  getting  in  her  first 
sleep  before  her  nightly  demonstration  of  dying. 

Mrs.  Catalina  was  crying  softly  in  the  next  bed.  Poor  Mrs. 
Catalina  missed  her  babies  sadly  at  night,  and  sometimes  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  console  her.  In  the  corner  bed  was  the 
pneumonia  admission  of  that  day,  and  the  Nurse-Who-Stayed- 
at-Home  paused  there  with  a troubled  frown,  then  went  back  to 
the  desk  to  read  again  the  orders  which  were  those  used  only  in 
the  direst  extremity.  Back  again  at  the  bed  she  noticed  pitifully 
how  pretty  and  young  the  little  thing  was.  Most  of  her  life 
before  her,  and  now — “No,”  said  she  sternly  to  herself,  “she  just 
sha’n’t  die.”  Nurses  love  to  promise  themselves  things  like  that. 

Mrs.  Donahue  snored  blissfully  in  the  farthest  corner  and  the 
cardiac  smiled  wistfully  at  her  as  she  went  softly  by.  She  spent 
a satisfied  moment  at  the  typhoid’s  chart.  That  had  been  a long, 
hard  fight,  and  the  Nurse-Who-Stayed-at-Home  felt  that  she  had 
a little  share  in  the  victory,  and  so  she  passed  down  the  long 
ward. 

The  night  superintendent  came  for  the  first  report.  She  shook 
her  head  over  the  pneumonia’s  chart,  and  left,  leaving  behind 
her,  as  always,  the  sense  of  a burden  made  easier,  and  the  Nurse- 
Who-Stayed-at-Home  settled  down  to  obey  the  hundred  whis- 
pered demands, — fill  hot  water  bottles  and  ice  bags,  deal  out  cold 
drinks  and  hot  drinks,  beseech  Mrs.  O’Connel  not  to  pound  on 
her  table  with  her  water  pitcher  when  she  desired  attention,  rub 
backs,  block  out  her  night  report,  make  visits  with  various  wan- 
dering internes,  and  never  to  be  more  than  five  minutes  away 
from  the  little  pneumonia  lady. 
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It  was  on  about  the  fiftieth  trip  to  the  kitchen  that  she  met 
a wild-eyed,  haggard  man,  who  seized  her  by  he  arm.  “My 
wife,”  he  gasped.  “I  just  got  word.  Tell  me.  Isn’t  there  any 
chance?”  The  Nurse- Who-Stayed-at-Home  sought  frantically 
for  words.  She  knew  in  her  heart.  But,  oh,  what  could  she  tell 
him  ? 

“We — we  never  give  up  hope,”  she  said  gently,  “we  never  stop 
trying,  and  you  mustn’t  go  in  to  her  with  a face  like  that,  you 
know.”  She  sniffled  fiercely  afterw'ard,  as  she  put  milk  to  heat, 
and  pounded  ice  for  Mrs.  Moriarty’s  ice  cap,  which  after  five 
minutes  of  use  adorned  the  bedside  table.  “If  only  we  can  save 
her,”  she  whispered.  “If  only  we  can!” 

But  the  interne  on  his  midnight  visit  gave  her  little  encour- 
agement. He  listened  to  her  report,  and  after  gloomily  watching 
for  fifteen  minutes  said,  “Do  the  best  you  can,”  and  departed. 

Trot,  trot,  trot,  kitchen,  linen  closet,  and  lavatory.  Hot  water, 
cold  water,  sponges,  treatments  and  medicines.  Mrs.  Jalson 
woke  up,  and  that  meant  a rush  for  a noisy  hour.  Mrs.  Jayson 
was  really  rather  proud  of  that  cough,  and  was  wont  to  remark 
with  ostentation,  that  it  never  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  So  by 
that  time  everyone  was  wide  awake,  and  demanding  attention. 

Gradually  it  grew  quiet,  and  the  fight  in  the  comer  bed  went  on 
with  undiminished  ardor.  Somehow  at  night.  Death  seems 
almost  a tangible  object — hateful,  insistent,  and  so  powerful. 
The  Nurse- Who-Stayed-at-Home  felt  that  every  time  she  turned 
her  back,  he  gained,  and  Death  was  gaining  despite  her  work,  her 
heartache,  and  the  little  whispered  prayers  which  night  nurses 
make  when  they  are  all  alone  and  feel  as  helpless  against  such  a 
mighty  foe.  She  felt  again  for  the  barely  perceptible  pulse. 

“Nurse” — a hoarse  staccato  whisper — “get  me  a hot  drink, 
will  yuh?”  Certain  that  delay  meant  noise,  she  flew  for  the 
kitchen ; and  when  the  drink  was  finally  prepared  brought  it  in, 
to  find  its  intended  consumer  snoring.  Dawn  was  coming  grayly 
in  the  windows  when  she  went  back  to  the  bed  behind  the 
screen. 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  little  bed  was  made  fresh  and 
orderly  for  its  next  occupant,  she  felt  very  old.  Her  knees 
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knocked  together  too.  Of  course  she  had  not  been  even  a little 
while  in  hospital  without  meeting  Death  in  its  grimmest  aspect 
before.  But  somehow — “And  I wasn’t  even  with  her  when  she 
died,”  she  gulped  to  herself  as  she  pulled  out  her  handkerchief 
and  sat  down  on  a stoo4.  She  decided  to  take  time  to  cry. 

“Oy-oy-oy-I  die,”  a long  drawn  howl.  So  away  she  went  to 
prove  the  contrary  to  Mrs.  Abrams — ([uite  a lengthy  process, — 
and  when  that  was  over,  it  was  time  to  embark  on  the  flood  of 
morning  work.  No  one  who  has  not  taken  charge  of  a heavy 
ward  between  the  hours  of  5 and  7 a.m.  can  know  what  that 
means.  Mrs.  Donahue,  whose  snores  had  ascended  to  heaven 
since  nine,  loudly  bewailed  a sleepless  night.  Mrs.  O’Connor 
could  have  slept,  but  her  feet  had  been  “that  cold  all  night.” 
The  street  noises  had  proven  to  be  the  fly  in  Mrs.  Polansky’s 
ointment,  and  her  critical  glance  convinced  the  night  nurse  that 
she  alone  was  to  blame  for  that. 

Back  again  in  her  bed  that  morning  she  tossed  in  restless 
thought.  That  morphine — did  she  chart  it?  and  oh,  heavens 
above ! she  had  completely  forgotten  that  A.  C.  medicine. — Such 
a little  thing,  and  so  young. — Too  bad,  too  bad ! Just  a grind 
anyway. — Useless. — Other  people  did  big  things. — Then  quite  ir- 
relevantly her  drowsy  consciousness  flashed  into  remembrance  of 
the  way  Mrs.  Gottelieb  had  smiled  when  she  took  her  fifth  hot 
drink,  “You  goot  girls,”  she  had  said,  “goot  girls.” 

And  all  of  a sudden  the  tired  little  Nurse-Who-Stayed-at- 
Home  was  fast  asleep. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged $3,300.00 

Frances  West  (1906) 40.00 

Elizabeth  Vickery  Evans  (1901) 5.00 

Eva  S.  H.  Rogers  (1904) 10.00 

Hilda  George  (1917) 100.00 

Annie  H.  Smith  (1895)  50.00 

Christine  J.  McDonald  (1902) 2.00 

Helen  Fenton  (1906)  5.00 
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Helen  Wood  ( 1909) $25.00 

Helen  Ganiwell  Ely  (1890) 500,00 

Fannie  Slayton  (1882)  10.00 

Jesse  Coakley  (1900)  102.00 

Winifred  Brooks  (1896)  25.00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  5.00 

Helen  O’Dea  (1913)  2.00 

Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893)  100.00 

***  2.00 


$4,283.00 


NEWS  ITEMS 

The  following  alumnae  have  recently  gone  into  army  service : 
Annie  M.  Shea  (1892),  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico;  Elisabeth 
Rae  (1916),  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; Elisabeth 
Payne  (1917),  France;  Leah  Bozvditch  (1917),  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.  C. ; Belle  Pozvell  (1911),  Fort  Ontario, 
N.  Y. ; Constance  Hoyt  (1917),  Base  Hospital  No.  22,  France; 
Amelia  Crane  (1915),  San  Francisco;  Elsie  Harrington  (1911), 
Sara  M.  Glass  (1911),  and  Grace  L Linscott  (1906),  Camp  Dev- 
ens,  Ayer,  Mass.;  Ruth  Railey  (1915),  France;  Victoria  Mayer, 
(1915),  Eileen  Curley  (1915)  and  Helen  O'Dea  (1913),  Camp 
Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga. ; Florence  Colby  (1910),  Harriet  Towle 
( 1910)  and  Mabel  Chalmers  (1916)  have  gone  to  France  to  serve 
under  the  British  Expeditionary  Force;  Hilda  George  (1917)  has 
gone  to  Europe  as  a third  “Edith  Cavell  nurse.”  She  replaces 
Miss  Fitzgerald,  the  first  nurse  to  be  sent  out  by  this  memorial 
fund;  Dora  Clark  (1911)  and  May  Warner  (1916)  expect  to  sail 
verv  soon  to  serve  under  the  Red  Cross  abroad. 


Elizabeth  Conway  ( 1894)  has  accepted  the  position  of  night 
superintendent  at  the  Private  Ward. 


Margaret  Lane  (1912)  has  gone  to  the  Milford  Hospital  as 
night  superintendent. 
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Erancis  Robbins  ( 1916)  has  left  the  City  Hospital  at  Barre, 
Vt.,  and  has  gone  to  the  Holyoke  City  Hospital  as  assistant 
to  Miss  Ethel  Doherty  (1909). 


Regina  Horton  (1912)  has  left  the  Home  for  Hebrew  Infants 
where  she  has  been  the  assistant  superintendent  for  the  past  year, 
and  has  returned  to  the  Manhattan  Maternity  Hospital  as  In- 
structor of  Nurses. 


Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904),  the  president  of  our  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  chief  nurse  of  Base  Hospital  No.  5 serving  with  the 
Harvard  Unit  in  France,  has  received  special  commendation  from 
Field  Marshal  Haig  for  bravery  in  the  line  of  duty. 


Effie  Inch  (1900)  has  gone  to  St.  Mark’s  School,  South- 
borough,  Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  infirmary. 


Lucia  Brown  (1899)  is  in  charge  of  the  nurses’  home  at  92 
Charles  Street. 


Harriett  Silsby  (1916)  has  left  the  Milford  Hospital,  and  has 
accepted  the  position  as  surgical  supervisor  at  the  University 
Hospital  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Lydia  Springer  (1898)  has  accepted  a position  with  the  Baby 
Hygiene  Association. 


Clare  Butler  (1915)  is  this  year  on  duty  in  the  College  Infir- 
mary at  Bryn  Mawr.  Her  present  address  is  66  Pembroke  East, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Penn. 


Florence  Illidge  (1911)  has  been  spending  the  year  studying 
at  the  Gordon  Bible  College.  Her  present  address  is  168  West 
Newton  Street,  Boston. 
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Agnes  J.  Trull  (1913),  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  the  south,  has 
returned  to  her  duties  much  improved  in  health. 


Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  and  Hope  Wheelock  (1916)  have  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  from  the  South  Department  of  the  City 
Hospital.  They  had  been  victims  of  the  recent  scarlet  fever 
epidemic. 


The  following  graduates  of  this  year’s  class  (1918)  have  ac- 
cepted positions : 

Catharine  Welch  to  the  Obstetrical  Department  of  the  Private 
Ward. 

Berthe  Petit,  Instructor  in  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitchburg. 
Isabel  Walker,  Head  Nurse,  Ward  A. 

Sophia  Eastman,  Head  Nurse,  Ward  H. 

Katharine  Donovan,  Head  Nurse,  M.G.H. 

Elizabeth  Thompson,  Head  Nurse,  South  Medical,  O.P.D. 
Edith  Staples,  Operating  Room,  Private  Ward. 

Frieda  Bullock  continues  her  course  on  the  District. 
Margaret  Clark  expects  to  go  into  Red  Cross  work. 

Bernadette  Beaudreault  goes  into  private  nursing. 

Charlotte  Wellcome  is  planning  to  do  Red  Cross  work. 


There  were  twelve  of  our  graduates  on  the  Red  Cross  Unit 
that  went  to  Halifax  in  December  at  the  time  of  the  disaster: 
Edith  Cox  (1909),  chief  nurse;  Frances  Daily  (1907),  Laura 
Lougheiy  (1914),  Edna  Harrison  (1910),  Corine  Samuelson 
(1913),  )Adele  Richardson  (1915),  Letitia  Brookins  Leland 
(1912),  Cecile  Robbins  (1912),  Harriet  Towle  (1910),  Margaret 
Doyle  (1910),  Ethel  S.  McLean  (1900),  and  Dora  Clark  (1910). 


The  new  private  ward  at  the  hospital  has  been  formally  named 
the  “Phillips  House”  in  honor  of  William  Phillips,  one  of  the 
early  benefactors  of  the  institution. 
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There  has  recently  been  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at  the 
hospital,  and  twelve  nurses  who  contracted  the  disease  were  sent 
to  the  South  Department  of  the  City  Hospital.  A number  of 
other  suspicious  cases  were  quarantined  in  Wards  A and  F. 


MARRIAGES 

Pruyn — Helbert.  On  December  24,  1917,  Elizabeth  Pruyn 
(1917)  to  Mr.  Jack  Crittenden  Helbert  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
At  home,  Schuyler,  Neb. 

Thompson — Lalor.  On  December  30,  1917,  Lillian  Thompson 
(1908)  to  Mr.  James  Plugh  Lalor  of  Boston. 


BIRTHS 

February,  1918.  A daughter,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Barton 
(Aethel  Dodge,  1915),  at  Willsboro,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Commonwealth  at  War.  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  English  History,  University  of  London.  Long- 
mans Green  & Company. 

Many  of  these  essays  appeared  in  our  Yale  Review  and  other 
periodicals.  They  were  written  with  “the  hope  of  assisting  the 
study  of  History,”  and  of  teaching  the  value  of  contemporary 
history,  and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  age  with  which  they 
deal.  (Preface.) 

The  first  essay  given  in  the  book  was  delivered  at  University 
College,  London,  on  October  5,  1914,  “the  Commonwealth”  refer- 
ring to  England.  “The  War,  Its  History  and  Morals”  is  an 
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attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Great  War  of  1914.  Other 
essays  treat  of  the  Science  of  War,  Freedom  of  the  Seas,  the 
Death  Grapple  with  Prussian  Militarism,  etc. ; and  in  them  Ger- 
man, French  and  English  authorities  on  each  subject  are  quoted. 
In  “The  Growth  of  An  Imperial  Parliament,”  and  “Peace  of  The 
President,”  many  of  our  problems  of  the  war  are  discussed. 


New  Footprints  In  Old  Places.  Pauline  Stiles.  Paul  Elder 
& Company,  San  Francisco. 

The  writer  dedicates  this  book  “To  my  father  and  mother,  with 
an  Italian  wave  of  the  hand  from  ‘The  sweet  fifth  lusturm  of  my 
days.’  ” The  numerous  and  most  beautiful  photogravures  of 
the  book  carry  one  vividly  into  the  scenes  depicted.  It  is  with 
a deep  feeling  of  pathos  that  we  follow  the  author  into  these 
trysting  places.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  on  a sad  world  in  these 
days.  Art,  Literature  and  Music  seem  suspended  from  the  daily 
life.  It  is,  however,  a relaxation  of  the  sore  spirit  to  stop  awhile 
and  contemplate  the  life  of  the  different  countries,  Italy,  France, 
England  and  Belgium  immediately  preceding  the  war.  We  do  so 
with  a special  lingering  attention  to  the  old  haunts  in  Rome, 
Louvain,  Paris  and  London.  Our  hearts  are  thrilled  again  with 
the  true  aims  of  the  entente  allies  in  restoring  such  a lasting 
peace  as  shall  preserve  these  monuments  of  the  past. 
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Anniversary  Service.  A year  ago  there  was  held  in  Trinity 
Church  a farewell  service  for  onr  hospital  unit  about  to  start  for 
France.  On  May  26  of  this  year  another  vesper  service  was  held 
in  the  name  of  Base  Hospital  Number  Six,  an  anniversary  service 
to  commemorate  the  year’s  work.  To  this  service  there  were 
especially  invited  the  families  and  friends  of  the  unit, — doctors, 
nurses,  and  enlisted  men.  I3r.  Mann  conducted  the  service,  and 
read  extracts  from  letters  of  Chaplain  Sherrill  and  of  Major 
Cabot.  The  address  was  given  by  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
Frothingham,  who  had  recently  returned  from  France  on  a Red 
Cross  mission.  He  spoke  of  the  great  efficiency  of  the  unit,  the  organ- 
ization, and  the  administration.  Major  Washburn’s  work  has  been  so 
unusually  commendable  that  he  has  been  taken  for  more  imoortant 
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work  elsewhere,  and  by  this  time  bears  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
His  presence  is  much  missed,  but  all  are  proud  to  have  his  ability  so 
recognized  by  the  government.  His  place  is  being  filled  by  Dr.  Bab- 
cock of  Detroit.  The  service  would  have  been  one  of  unbounded 
thanksgiving  had  it  not  been  for  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Lucy  Fletcher,  of  the  class  of  1916  of  the  Training  School.  Hers  has 
been  the  first  break  in  the  unit,  a particularly  conscious  loss  after  her 
long  illness. 

After  the  services  tea  was  served  in  the  Parish  House  by  the 
wives  of  the  officers  of  the  unit,  and  the  families  of  our  friends 
“over  there”  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted.  We  came 
away  stirred  with  Mr.  Frothingham’s  closing  remarks — that  “Base 
Hospital  Number  Six  is  a monument  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  to  the  country.” 


Addresses.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  officers  of  the  Training 
School  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  keep  our 
mailing  list  up  to  date,  and  again  we  beg  each  graduate  to  take  her 
share  of  the  responsibility.  We  are  continually  finding  American  Jour- 
nals addressed  to  recent  graduates  still  coming  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
secretary’s  notices  are  occasionally  returned  unclaimed.  Please  notify 
your  magazines  and  organizations  to  which  you  belong  when  you 
move  from  place  to  place. 


Special  Simmons  Course.  An  interesting  affiliation  has  been 
made  with  Simmons  College  by  which,  after  a five-year  course,  a 
pupil  in  the  Training  School  may  obtain  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  the  college  and  her  diploma  in  the  Training  School. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  course  w;ill  be  spent  in  the  School  of  Gen- 
eral Science  at  the  college,  during  which  time  she  will  cover  most  of 
the  theoretical  work  the  pupil  now  receives  in  the  Training  School, 
work  in  English  and  other  valuable  science  studies  which  cannot  be 
given  in  the  hospital.  The  next  two  years  of  the  course  will  be  spent 
at  the  hospital,  where  the  pupil  can  be  freed  from  those  studies 
she  shall  already  have  received  at  the  college.  The  fifth  year  may 
be  spent,  if  desired,  in  the  regular  post-graduate  course  offered  by 
Simmons  College  and  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association 
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in  F’liblic  Health  Work.  Applicants  for  the  course  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  Miss  Strong,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  at  Simmons  College,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  eighteen-year-old 
High  School  graduate,  who  must  wait  two  years  before  being  eligible 
for  hospital  training. 

Alumnae  Mcclinys  are  over  for  the  year  and  have  proved  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  fh'ogram  Committee  has  provided  good  speakers 
and  the  members  of  the  Association  have  come  out  in  goodly  numbers. 
The  plan  for  the  coming  year  is  to  have  every  alternate  meeting  in  the 
evening,  in  order  that  those  who  can  never  come  to  afternoon  gather- 
ings may  come  more  frequently  to  the  hospital. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION 

Alay  6-1 1,  1918 
Reports  of  Our  Delegates 


Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  arrival  of  trains,  it  was  thought  best 
to  start  a day  ahead,  so  with  a happy  send-off  a congenial  party  left 
the  South  Station  Sunday  afternoon.  May  5,  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  at  Cleveland.  A social  time  was 
much  enjoyed  en  route  with  many  of  our  Boston  City  Hospital  friends 
and  other  representatives  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

We  arrived  at  our  journey’s  end  next  morning  about  eight  o’clock 
and  drove  to  the  headquarters  at  Hotel  Hollenden,  where  most  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors  stayed,  and  where  most  of  the  meetings  were 
held. 


d'he  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  alumnae  were  well  repre- 
sented, as  the  following  were  present : 


Miss  Helen  Wood 
Miss  Esther  Dart 
Miss  Jane  Riley 
Miss  Mary  Shields 
Miss  Laura  Wilson 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan 
3diss  Harriet  L.  Friend 


Miss  Harriet  Phalen 

i'diss  Sophia  Palmer 

Miss  Helen  B.  Fenton 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Brown 

Miss  Sally  Johnson 

Mrs.  Andrew  Wilson  (nee  Moore) 

Miss  Annabella  McCrae 
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The  number  of  nurses  who  were  present  at  the  convention  proved 
a surprise  to  each  other  as  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  were  there. 
And  such  a keen  and  businesslike  body  of  women,  so  very  much  alive 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  anxious  to  know  how  to  meet  them  this 
war  time ! 

Miss  Annie  Goodrich,  our  late  President,  and  chief  inspecting 
nurse  of  all  military  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  France,  was 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  in  her  becoming  uniform  of  dark 
blue  alpaca  with  its  standing  collar,  on  which  could  be  seen  the  bronze 
letters  U.S.,  and  beside  it  the  Cadiiceus,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps.  White  linen  collar  and  cuff's  were  worn  with  this  uni- 
form, inside,  so  that  just  a little  more  than  a line  of  white  was  evident. 
The  suit  was  fitted  in  at  the  waist  and  altogether  looked  very  smart 
and  neat. 

Miss  Goodrich,  whom  the  newspapers  very  aptly  termed  “the  best 
loved  nurse  in  America,”  was  in  her  happiest  mood,  and  the  meetings 
over  which  she  presided  went  off  with  a swing,  and  if  some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  did  not  meet  with  the  approvel  of  all,  her  great  sense 
of  humor  saved  the  day.  Among  the  delegates  were  practically  all  the 
women  who  were  prominent  in  the  different  departments  of  nursing 
service. 

The  opening  meeting,  which  was  held  Tuesday  evening  at  Gray’s 
Armory,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting.  This  was  a crowded 
"atherino-,  as  were  all  the  others.  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  Chairman  of 
the  AMmen’s  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  National  Defense, 
welcomed  the  delegates. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Fraser  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  of 
London,  England,  spoke  on  woman’s  part  in  winning  the  war.  She 
told  of  the  brave  English  women  who  were  doing  most  of  the  semi- 
civilian and  military  duty  in  the  camps  at  the  bases  and  just  behind  the 
army  in  France.  All  cooking,  clerical  and  pistol  work,  much  of  the 
ambulance  and  truck  driving,  signaling,  and  telegraphing  are  done 
hy  these  women.  Miss  Fraser  said  that  one  great  work  they  did  was 
to  mark  and  keep  track  of  the  graves  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
burial,  so  that  friends  will  be  able  later  to  identify  and  find  them.  She 
gave  a thrilling  account  of  these  women  in  one  of  the  great  German 
offensives  in  Picardy,  where  the  military  authorities  wanted  to  give 
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a detachment  of  these  women,  who  were  in  greatest  danger  near  the 
front  line,  trucks  in  which  they  were  to  be  carried  back  to  safety.  The 
women  refused  to  go,  and  used  the  trucks  to  rescue  the  wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Winford  Smith,  formerly  administrator  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  now  of  the  United  States  Surgeon-Generars 
staff,  spoke  on  “How  Many  Nurses  Are  Meeting  the  Present  Needs.” 
He  stated  that  nine  thousand  were  in  the  government  service,  and  that 
thirty  thousand  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  public 
health  nurses,  the  executives  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  teachers  in 
nurses’  training  schools  cannot  he  counted  on  ; they,  instead,  must  be 
guarded  for  the  sake  of  the  civil  population,  and  for  the  vital  purpose 
of  training  new  recruits.  Therefore,  the  government  must  look  for  her 
recruits  among  the  nurses  who  are  taking  care  of  pampered  individuals 
who  employ  nurses  chiefly  as  companions.  The  vital  need  of  keeping 
up  the  American  man  power  in  this  generation  and  the  next  by  taking 
care  of  the  children  was  also  emphasized  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith  as  part  of  the  nurses’  responsibilities. 

Miss  Nutting  also  spoke  along  the  same  lines  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  meeting.  The  third  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Duchess 
Theatre,  which  was  chiefly  a Red  Cross  representation,  and  very  stun- 
ning, as  the  pupils  from  three  or  four  of  the  training  schools  in  Cleve- 
land turned  out  in  a large  body  in  uniform  and  filled  the  body  of  the 
theatre.  The  Red  Cross  nurses  filled  the  boxes,  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
guarded  the  flags.  Miss  Goodrich  presided.  The  subject  taken  up  was 
“Nursing  as  It  Relates  to  the  War.”  On  the  stage  with  many  others 
were  Miss  Dora  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nursing 
Corps;  Mrs.  Lenah  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  Nursing 
Corps ; Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes  and  Miss  Jane  Delano  of  the  Department 
of  Nursing,  American  Red  Cross;  Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Nursing,  General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National 
Defense ; Miss  Mary  Beard,  Chairman  Public  Health  Nursing  and 
Council  of  National  Defense;  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Nursing. 

Miss  Delano  in  her  address  told  of  the  Red  Cross  achievements 
on  the  other  side,  and  their  great  efficiency  in  dealing  with  emergen- 
cies. One  of  the  instances  mentioned  was  in  connection  with  food 
relief.  While  a committee  debated  relief  measures  in  a town  of  devas- 
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tated  Roumania  the  Red  Cross  nurses  had  kettles  set  up  in  the  park, 
and  before  the  committee  had  finished  its  all-day  planning  they  had 
Irish  stew  cooked  and  ready  for  all  the  town.  She  reported  three 
Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  at  work  in  Greece.  Miss  Gladwin  still 
stays  in  Siberia,  and  ten  public  health  nurses  are  on  their  way  to 
Palestine. 

A memorial  for  fifteen  American  nurses  who  already  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  address  given  by 
Miss  Delano.  This  was  a very  impressive  moment,  when  a canton- 
ment nurse  bore  a large  spray  of  roses  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
laid  it  under  the  nurses’  service  flag  which  was  suspended  against  the 
back  of  the  stage.  In  the  meantime  the  audience  stood  silent  and  rev- 
erent, with  bowed  heads. 

The  final  evening  gathering  was  held  in  the  large  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Hollenden,  where,  as  on  the  other  occasions,  there  was  barely 
standing  room.  The  program  was  one  on  Conservation  problems. 
Miss  Mary  Beard  presided.  The  opening  subject  was  on  venereal 
diseases  in  the  camps  and  methods  of  combating  these  conditions  by 
a medical  officer.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
Washington,  spoke  wonderfully  on  the  conservation  of  children’s  lives. 
She  said  the  aid  of  the  world  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  women  as 
nurses,  an  inspiring  service  which  should  attract  women  of  cultivation. 
Miss  Edna  White,  State  Director  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration of  Ohio,  declared  that  nurses  have  been  a great  aid  in  saving 
wheat  and  meat.  Mr.  Everett  Colby,  representative  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  spoke  earnestly  and  seriously  on  this 
matter.  He  said  that  we  were  to  have  sent  600,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  of  the  1917  crop  to  our  Allies.  Although  we  raised  800,000,000 
bushels,  up  to  January  i we  had  failed ; in  fact,  we  had  eaten  more 
wheat  than  during  the  year  before,  knowing  just  what  we  had  to  do. 
\Yg  were  slightly  relieved  to  be  told  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  we 
have  been  saving  in  wheat  and  meat,  and  more  beef  and  pork  are  now 
going  over  than  we  had  shipped  the  entire  year  of  1917. 

In  the  next  speaker,  Mrs.  Helen  Hay  Colby  Greeley,  we  had  a 
champion,  who  spoke  in  regard  to  the  plea  of  army  nurses  that  they 
may  be  given  distinguishing  ranks  in  the  service.  Mrs.  Greeley  is  a 
lawyer  and  a most  able  one  to  plead  a cause.  She  drafted  the  bill  now 
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in  Congress  to  give  nurses  military  rank.  The  convention  had  adopted 
a resolution  endorsing  the  bill  earlier  in  the  convention.  Mrs.  Greeley 
said  that  there  were  three  outstanding  reasons  why  nurses  in  military 
service  should  be  given  ranks  equivalent  to  those  of  commissioned 
officers.  These  are:  i.  Prompt  obedience  of  orders  is  the  root  of  all 
military  efficiency.  2.  The  best  insurance  of  prompt  execution  of 
orders  is  a badge  on  a uniform.  3.  One  gold  bar  on  the  shoulder-straps 
is  worth  two  regulations  printed  in  a book.  She  further  stated  that 
commissions  are  not  being  sought  by  the  nurses  for  themselves,  but 
that  better  service  can  be  obtained  when  enlisted  orderlies  who  have 
little  or  no  scientific  training  know  that  a nurse  is  backed  with  author- 
ity. Secretary  of  War  Baker  has  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  action 
by  Congress  only  waits  decision  by  Surgeon-General  Gorgas. 

The  following  paragraph  is  the  wording  of  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  before  Congress : 

“That  the  members  of  said  corps  (nurses)  shall  have  rank  as 
follows : the  superintendent  shall  have  rank  corresponding  to  that  of 
major,  the  assistant  superintendents,  directors  and  assistant  directors 
rank  corresponding  to  that  of  captain,  chief  nurses  rank  corresponding 
to  that  of  first  lieutenant,  and  head  nurses  and  nurses  rank  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  second  lieutenant ; and  as  regards  medical  and  sanitary 
matters  and  all  other  work  within  the  line  of  their  duties  shall  have  and 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  authority  in  and  about  military  hospitals 
next  after  the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  shall  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  rank  in  the  army  to  which  their  rank  corresponds.” 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  naturally  grouped  themselves 
in  three  sections:  the  general  meetings  of  the  American  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation, the  sectional  meetings  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, and  of  the  National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nurses. 
There  were,  therefore,  many  meetings  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  hard  to  choose  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  chief  business  of  the  convention  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  constitution,  a much  more  tremendous  piece  of  work  than  we 
would  have  thought.  Those  in  charge  of  the  matter  not  only  held 
meetings  to  explain  the  question,  but  were  ever  ready  to  talk  with  in- 
dividuals at  any  time  in  order  that  the  readjustments  in  the  State  Asso- 
ciation could  be  easily  and  intelligently  made. 
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The  predominating  subject  of  all  meetings  was  the  relation  of 
nursing  to  the  war,  particularly  as  demonstrated  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
Army  Nursing.  Miss  Goodrich’s  presence  as  a representative  of  the 
Surgeon-General’s  staff  gave  occasion  for  much  discussion  of  the 
newly-evolved  plan  of  an  x\rmy  Nursing  School.  This  plan,  which 
was  then  under  consideration  by  the  War  Department,  has  since  been 
signed  by  the  Surgeon-General  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is 
soon  to  become  a reality.  It  allows  for  the  establishment  in  military 
hospitals  in  this  country  of  an  Army  Training  School,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General.  Applicants  must  be  women 
of  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  graduates 
of  a full  high  school  course.  The  school  will  give  a diploma  at  the 
end  of  a three-year  course.  Two  years  of  this  course  is  to  be  spent  in 
an  Army  Hospital  in  medical,  surgical,  contagious,  and  psychopathic 
training.  The  third  year  will  be  spent  in  affiliated  hospitals,  where  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  children’s  work,  obstetrics,  and  public  health. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  plan,  and  although  there  was 
some  opposition  to  it,  it  was  in  general  very  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  nurses.  Undoubtedly,  Army  Training  Schools  will  be  of  advan- 
tage of  the  working  force  of  an  Army  Hospital.  Their  success  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  supervision  that  is  given  to  them ; but  with 
such  women  as  Miss  Goodrich  and  Miss  Delano  at  the  head  we  have 
every  reason  to  look  encouragingly  toward  the  future  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  use  of  Volunteer  Nurses’  Aids  was  also  a question  for  much 
discussion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  the  war  goes  on  we  shall  be 
more  and  more  in  need  of  graduate  nurses,  it  is  going  to  be  a serious 
problem  as  to  how  we  shall  meet  the  exacting  needs  in  both  civil  and 
military  hospitals ; and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  depend  somewhat 
upon  women  who  can  volunteer  their  untrained  services.  Miss  Delano 
and  Dr.  Goldwater  both  spoke  very  emphatically  on  the  need  of  train- 
ing these  volunteers  to  some  extent  now. 

The  recent  census  survey  of  the  nursing  staff  in  the  country  shows 
that  there  are  65,000  registered  nurses  in  the  United  States.  These 
alone  are  eligible  for  duty  under  the  Red  Cross.  Thirteen  thousand 
pupils  will  graduate  this  year  from  the  training  schools  of  our  country; 
but  even  if  they  could  in  a body  enlist  for  active  service,  the  number 
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would  not  be  great  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  In  round  numbers 
there  are  20,000  already  enrolled  Red  Cross  nurses,  one  half  of  whom 
are  at  present  in  service;  j 0,000  will  he  needed  before  the  first  of  next 
January,  and  another  20,000  new  recruits  during  the  year  1919. 

The  situation  is  tremendous,  one  that  needs  the  cooperation  of 
each  individual  graduate,  and  of  the  training  schools  in  general,  so  that 
as  many  will  he  trained  and  enrolled  for  service  as  possible. 

The  army  schools  will  help  to  augment  this  number,  and  if  the 
subject  of  trained  attendants  can  be  developed  to  any  extent  many 
more  nurses  who  are  now  tied  down  by  routine  hospital  or  private  duty 
may  be  released.  Greater  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
group  of  nurses  doing  private  duty,  as  too  many  of  them  are  still  being 
employed  as  a luxury  by  people  of  means  rather  than  as  a necessity  of 
extreme  illness. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
of  training  attendants,  and  the  very  emphatic  opinion  of  the  assembly 
was  that  such  training  should  be  the  only  excuse  for  the  short  courses 
that  the  situation  at  present  seems  to  foreshadow. 

The  Vassar  Summer  Camp  has  far  out  reached  the  expectations  of 
the  conservative  in  its  enrollment.  It  was  reported  that  the  high-water 
mark  of  five  hundred  had  been  reached,  and  the  applications  are  com- 
ing in  daily.  Three  other  university  centers  are  making  similar  plans 
on  a permanent  basis,  not  merely  as  a war  emergency ; and  we  begin 
to  see  glimmerings  of  our  ideal  plans  for  a central  school  of  nursing, 
the  greatest  step  toward  the  standardization  of  training  schools.  This 
matter  naturally  raised  the  question  of  standardizing  entrance  require- 
ments, and  defining  the  “equivalent”  of  a year  or  of  two  years  of  high 
school  or  the  various  other  degrees  of  requirements.  New  York  State 
has  already  done  much  in  this  line,  in  demanding  that  all  applicants  to 
registered  training  schools  shall  present  with  their  applications  a 
“nurse  qualifying  certificate”  issued  only  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
This  gives  the  Regents  (an  educational  body)  the  right  of  defining 
the  “equivalent”  prerequisite,  and  takes  the  responsibility  away  from 
the  not  impartial  superintendent  of  nurses  to  whom  the  student  is  mak- 
ing application. 

The  various  other  training  school  conferences  included  the  sub- 
jects of  affiliations,  duties  of  supervisors  and  head  nurses,  instructors, 
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and  a score  of  other  helpful  and  important  problems.  We  could  not 
begin  to  hear  them  all,  for  several  different  sessions  were  frequently 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  and  the  conference  rooms  were  far  too  small 
for  all  who  wished  to  attend.  We  came  away  feeling  that  we  had 
received  a splendid  inspiration  for  our  work,  and  proud  to  belong  to 
the  profession  of  nursing. 

Annabella  McCrae. 
Helen  .Wood. 


BASE  HOSPITAL  No.  6 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

I wish  you  could  see  the  lovely  flowers  on  my  window  seat : superb 
roses,  which  grow  abundantly  here,  yellow  ramblers,  forget-me-nots, 
pink  and  white  lilacs,  scarlet  tulips,  a little  white  flower  called  panier 
d' argent,  and  lots  of  pale-colored  primroses.  Outside  the  birds  sing 
all  the  time.  I never  heard  such  lovely  wild  songsters.  Some  have 
heard  the  nightingale,  but  I am  not  sure  that  I have.  There  is  a bird 
here  that  sings  as  sweetly  as  a canary.  The  cuckoo  seems  very  quaint, 
and  makes  me  think  of  a Swiss  clock  all  the  time. 

May  Warner  passed  through  here  yesterday,  en  route  for  Italy. 
A letter  from  Miss  Olsen  this  morning  tells  me  that  they  are  very  busy 
at  the  Front,  and  do  not  know  when  they  will  be  back.  Of  course  the 
most  interesting  part  of  her  letter  was  torn  out. 

We  now  have  about  twice  the  number  of  patients  as  your  full 
capacity  at  home,  and  are  glad  to  have  some  French  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Front.  Our  new  wards  are  nice,  and  now  that  we 
have  running  hot  water  we  feel  as  if  we  were  in  heaven. 

The  Red  Cross  gave  the  nurses  three  bicycles  and  several  others 
have  bought  their  own,  so  that  the  principal  recreation  is  wheeling  (or 
falling)  around  the  country. 

We  have  an  occasional  dance.  We  also  have  a long  list  of  friends 
now ; many  are  officers  who  have  been  patients  here,  and  who  come 
and  bring  their  friends.  Groups  of  nurses  are  sometimes  invited 
to  other  camps.  Two  weeks  ago  fifteen  of  them  were  sent  for  with 
automobiles  and  were  given  a dance,  dinner,  and  roses. 
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A I'rench- American  Club  has  been  started  in  the  city  near  here, 
and  will  be  a source  of  considerable  interest,  I should  think,  for  all 
those  who  can  attend  it.  Sara  E.  Parsons. 

1 appreciated  more  than  ever  our  extreme  comfort  here  after 
1 returned  from  a six  weeks’  trip  very  close  to  the  French  front. 
Idiere  we  found  devastated  villages,  hombarded  houses,  and  on  every 
side  evidences  of  the  terrible  war  which  has  come  to  mean  so  much 
to  all  of  us.  We  heard  only  too  near  us  the  roar  of  shell  fire,  and 
when  the  wounded  were  brought  in  we  worked  on  eight-hour  shifts 
for  three  days.  Some  of  the  wounds  were  frightful,  and  the  courage 
shown  by  the  French  soldiers  was  something  long  to  be  remembered. 
However,  the  offensive  proved  to  be  a great  victory  for  the  French, 
and  we  saw  hundreds  of  German  prisoners  marched  to  the  various 
prison  camps.  They  seemed  surprised  to  see  Americans,  and  insisted 
their  English  friends  were  playing  a trick  on  them.  They  said  no 
Americans  can  escape  their  U-boats.  We  believe  they  have  changed 
their  minds  since  that  time. 

When  orders  came  to  return  to  our  station  it  was  necessary  to 
return  by  way  of  Paris,  where  we  were  favored  by  a few  days’  leave. 
Here  we  visited  the  many  places  of  interest.  We  revelled  in  its  beau- 
ties, and  only  after  seeing  this  wonderful  city  can  one  fully  realize 
why  it  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  French  people. 

Catherine  A.  Conrick,  1913. 

Here  I am,  up  at  the  American  front, — as  far  as  the  A.E.F. 
nurses  are  allowed.  In  my  wildest  dreams  I had  never  thought  such 
a thing  as  this  possible.  The  reserve  trenches  are  a very  short  distance 
from  us.  From  that  you  can  pretty  well  gather  how  close  we  are. 
We  have  very  busy  times  and  slack  times.  This  is  one  of  the  latter. 
We  four  M.G.H.  nurses  have  been  here  almost  a month.  The  rest 
of  the  nurses  are  from  New  York  and  Johns  Hopkins.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  about  our  boys  having  anything  but  the  best  care  wher- 
ever it  is  possible. 

This  place  is  as  thrilling  as  any  I’d  care  to  live  in.  I really  am 
not  anxious  to  get  any  farther  up — permanently.  Things  are  uncertain 
enough  here.  Day  before  yesterday  the  C.O.  presented  us  with  our 
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new  spring  hats — steel  helmets,  which,  with  gas  masks,  we  are  ordered 
to  take  along  when  walking.  Walking  very  far  hereabouts  is  not  ex- 
actly encouraged,  but  we  adventurous  souls  have  managed  to  cover 
quite  a lot  of  the  country.  It  is  very  beautiful, — not  at  all  surprising 
that  Kaiser  Bill  wanted  it  for  his  own. 

In  the  next  ward  to  mine  we  have  a trophy  of  a little  affair  the 
boys  carried  off  recently, — a German  prisoner,  severely  wounded.  (We 
had  another,  who  died.) 

Every  once  in  a while  our  friend,  the  enemy,  pays  us  a visit 
of  curiosity,  per  the  air.  And  then  the  big  anti-aircrafts  bark  and 
their  searchlights  from  the  town  play  across  the  sky,  and  the  faithful 
French  planes  go  up  to  patrol.  We  can  hear  the  artillery  very  plainly, 
and  sometimes  it  even  wakes  us  from  a sound  sleep. 

W e get  no  regular  time  off  duty,  as  we  do  at  the  Base,  but  wander 
off  for  an  hour  now  and  then  when  we  can  conscientiously  take  the 
time.  These  little  villages  up  here  are  the  quaintest  things  imaginable, 
as  they  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  big  hills.  The  main  and  only  street 
climbs  way  up,  and  the  houses — low  cement  ones,  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  numerous  saints  carved  over  the  doors, — climb  along 
with  the  road.  On  every  single  door  you  will  see  a sign  such  as  this : 

1 off* 

20  homines 

2 cheveaux 

and  the  place  swarms  with  soldiers. 

There  isn’t  a nurse  with  the  A.E.F.  who  will  be  willing  to  go 
home  until  this  thing  is  over  and  done  with.  There  are  no  people 
under  heaven  who  so  much  appreciate  the  U.S.A.  as  we  who  are  “over 
here.”  But  we  would  feel  very  much  dissatisfied,  I know,  if  we  went 
home  before  the  war  is  won,  and  won  righteously.  Sometimes  we 
wonder  if  that  day  will  ever  come. 

We  are  on  our  third  week  up  here  now.  One  time  we  are  very 
busy.  Then  out  we  send  them,  down  to  almost  the  last  man.  Then 
we  breathe,  and  get  off  duty  a minute  or  two.  By  that  time  they’ve 
done  a little  a few  miles  up,  and  so  we  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  again. 

It’s  really  a great  life,  and  we  get  so  that  we  do  all  we  possibly 
can  and  then  don’t  worry  about  the  rest.  That’s  the  only  way  to  do 
in  the  army.  Olga  Olsen,  1915. 
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1 am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  the  people  with  whom  I 
am  working,  and  in  whom  1 am  extremely  interested. 

Mile.  DeRose,  a descendant  of  Jeanne  D’Arc’s  family,  twelve 
years  ago  gave  up  her  beautiful  home,  her  social  position,  and  her 
family,  and  w^ent  to  live  among  the  poor  in  a quarter  of  Paris  where 
there  was  much  danger  for  young  girls.  It  was  a quarter  where  up  to 
fifteen  years  ago  there  had  been  convents,  and  where  the  Sisters  had 
been  very  close  to  the  families  before  the  expulsion  came.  Mile. 
DeRose  thought  she  could  he  something  to  the  people  as  the  Sisters 
had  been.  She  lived  and  still  lives  very  simply. 

To  her  came  about  five  years  ago  an  American  woman,  who,  by 
the  way,  had  never  been  in  America.  Born  in  France  of  American 
parents,  she  seems  very  un-American.  These  women  “pool”  their 
money,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  they  are  able  to  do  with  it. 
Their  work  has  grown  so,  that  now  they  have  not  only  a home  for 
working  girls,  a patronage  for  250  families  in  Paris,  but  outside  the 
city  agricultural  schools,  sanatoriums,  orphanages,  and  in  the  North 
of  France  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
the  war. 

I have  been  sent  to  them  to  help  organize  a Children’s  Dispensary. 
We  are  opening  it  the  day  before  New  Year’s  with  a Christmas  tree. 
The  latter  plan  came  about  this  way : 

There  were  no  plans  for  Christmas  at  the  Settlement,  nor  at  the 
Orphanage,  where  the  Sister  in  charge  said,  “Nothing  has  been  done 
for  Christmas  during  the  war.”  I hesitatingly  asked  her  if  a bit  of 
Christmas  festivity  would  be  appreciated,  and  a broad,  happy  smile 
came  over  her  face.  “Could  the  children  have  something  bright?” 
she  said.  At  the  Patronage  I found  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  for 
Christmas  either,  so  I conceived  the  idea  of  opening  the  Dispensary 
that  way. 

A tree  was  donated  by  Dr.  Cabot,  food  by  the  Red  Cross,  toys 
by  several  different  individuals.  I have  invited  250  children,  the  few 
Sisters  at  the  Orphanage,  the  Settlement  people,  and  the  district 
nurses.  The  children  are  going  to  sing,  and  we  are  giving  them  hot 
chocolate  and  sandwiches.  Each  child,  by  the  way,  brings  his  or  her 
own  cup  and  saucer  and  a spoon.  It’s  economy,  and  besides  it  gives 
them  more  of  a real  part  in  the  show. 
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The  district  nurses  are  to  work  with  me  (two  of  them).  I am 
called  the  Public  Health  Visitor.  Besides  the  clinics  for  the  children 
we  are  going  to  have  many  evening  clinics  for  the  working  girls.  It 
is  all  very  interesting.  Louise  Lovejoy. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Miss  Lovejoy,  a Children’s  Hospital  graduate, 
who  has  been  enrolled  with  Base  Hospital  Number  Six  from  the  first, 
was  released  for  the  winter  months  to  help  Dr.  Cabot  in  organizing 
relief  work  in  Paris.] 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  ALUMNAE  IN  SERVICE 

Mary  May  Pickering  (1916) 

Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico 

I am  a member  of  Base  Hospital  No.  55,  and  am  on  duty  tem- 
porarily in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Cody.  I do  not  know  the 
size  of  the  camp,  as  I’ve  heard  varying  figures  from  ten  thousand 
up  to  fifty  thousand.  We  have  now  only  five  hundred  patients  and 
ninety  nurses.  They  expect  more  patients  when  the  new  draft  boys 
come. 

Most  of  the  boys  here  are  from  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  many  heated  and  good-natured  discussions  take  place  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  States  from  which  they  come.  Most 
of  them  are  very  young  and  such  bricks — they  always  feel  “fine”  or 
“better,”  and  they  never  grouch  at  a nurse.  If  they  don’t  like  the 
way  she  has  made  them  comfortable,  they  wait  till  she’s  gone  before 
they  make  any  change,  and  then  there’s  no  complaint.  I am  so  glad 
I’m  here. 


Gladys  Lawrence  (1916) 

No.  22,  General  Hospital,  B.E.F.,  France 

\\T  have  really  had  practically  no  cold  weather  this  winter,  and 
have  been  most  comfortable  here  this  year;  so  different  from  last 
winter. 

This  last  month  we  have  been  very  busy  until  the  last  few  days, 
when  it  has  been  lighter.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  the  rush  we 
admitted  thirteen  times  the  number  of  patients  we  ever  have  at  the 
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General,  and  sent  out  ten  times  that  many.  Do  you  remember  the 
size  of  our  September  class  at  the  General?  Well,  if  you  multiply  that 
by  the  same  number  you  will  then  know  how  many  operations  we  did 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  rush.  Rather  a good  record,  don’t 
you  think  so? 

For  two  months  or  more  this  winter  1 was  in  the  theatre  anaes- 
thetizing, and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  although  1 must  say  that  giving 
chloroform  scared  me  at  first.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  anaesthetist 
that  1 went  up  the  line  the  middle  of  March.  I left  here  on  the  day 
of  Ireland’s  Patron  Saint,  expecting  to  be  gone  at  least  a month;  but 
our  opponent  across  the  line  saw  fit  to  firmly  remind  us  that  the 
first  day  of  spring  was  the  proverbial  moving  day,  and  so,  thanks 
to  him,  we  moved  from  our  C.C.S.  to  another  in  some  haste,  only  to 
remain  at  the  second  one  for  two  days  before  we  were  obliged  to 
move  again.  We  had  some  wonderful  experiences,  and  I wouldn’t 
have  missed  being  there  for  anything  under  the  sun.  I hope  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day. 

Jessie  Clarke  (1910) 

First  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing  Station,  B.E.F.,  France 

Fve  been  at  the  Clearing  Station  for  the  last  three  months.  The 
work  is  very  different  from  that  at  the  Base  Hospitals,  where  it  is  so 
much  like  home  duty. 

I had  five  weeks’  duty  in  the  heavy  surgical  ward  and  have  since 
been  in  the  operating  room.  During  the  time  our  station  was  mov- 
ing I went  out  on  a surgical  team,  and  was  at  three  different  Clearing 
Stations.  One  was  quite  safe  and  not  very  busy.  At  another  we  only 
stayed  a few  hours,  when  it  was  thought  that  a speedy  removal  was 
the  safest  plan  for  all  concerned.  At  the  third  we  stayed  until  recalled 
to  our  unit. 

We  have  been  living  in  our  suitcases  for  weeks  now,  but  our 
({uarters  are  almost  ready  for  us,  so  we  are  hoping  to  move  in  a few 
days.  We  are  all  beginning  to  look  like  rag-pickers,  but  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  keep  one’s  clothing  in  condition. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  it  is  just  about  three  years  since  we 
came  over  here.  Time  flies,  and  it  has  brought  with  it  many  changes 
and  many  new  friends. 
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Florence  Colby  (1910) 

No.  8,  General  Hospital,  B.E.F.,  France 

Our  March  number  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  came  last  evening, 
and  I assure  you  it  was  like  receiving  a big  bit  of  home  news,  and 
the  quartette  who  are  with  the  British  Forces  representing  the  M.G.H. 
in  this  quarter  of  France  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Our  Unit,  one  hundred  nurses  representing  almost  every  State 
of  the  Union,  left  port  some  four  or  five  days  later  than  the  Tuscana 
and  enjoyed  a good  crossing.  We  spent  three  days  in  London,  the 
guests  of  the  British  government,  and  during  that  time  we  saw  a good 
bit  of  the  city,  and  heard  a good  bit  from  “Fritz”  as  well. 

We  had  the  pleasant  experience  of  ten  days  aboard  a hospital 
transport,  as  measles  befell  one  of  our  number,  quarantining  us. 
Everyone  was  most  kind  to  us,  and  we  really  enjoyed  it. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  town  but  distributed  in  small  units  among 
four  different  hospitals;  the  M.G.H.  Quartette,  Miss  Towle,  Miss  Mac- 
Lennan,  Miss  Chalmers  and  myself,  are  intact.  We  have  all  nation- 
alities except  the  French,  who  are  cared  for  by  their  own. 

We  have  a club  in  town  (it  is  the  English  Sisters’  Club),  where 
we  may  enjoy  membership,  and  often  meet  the  other  members  of 
our  Unit  at  a cordial  cup  of  tea.  I fear  many  of  us  who  have  never 
before  been  fond  of  tea  may  acquire  the  habit  for  want  of  drinking 
water,  all  of  which  is  boiled.  We  freely  confess  we  miss  our  coffee, 
but  we  are  learning  that,  after  all,  we  can  enjoy  breakfast  without 
coffee,  though  it  is  pretty  hard  to  the  average  American.  We  hope 
sometime  to  be  able  to  visit  our  sisters  in  Southern  France.  I hear 
they  are  building  up  a wonderful  hospital  in  the  name  of  our  loved 
“M.G.H.”.  I have  seen  Miss  Hilda  George  (1917).  She  is  in  our 
town. 

Amelia  S.  Crane  (1915) 

Chief  Nurse,  Base  Hospital,  No.  30 

As  you  knowj’,  I went  out  to  California  to  take  the  night  superin- 
tendency of  the  University  of  California  Hospital,  and  after  being  there 
five  months  was  asked  to  take  the  superintendency.  I should  have 
liked  to  have  done  this,  but  felt  it  my  duty  to  remain  with  the  unit 
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for  foreign  service.  At  that  time  1 was  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Unit,  but  asked  to  be  relieved  from  it  to  be  assistant 
chief  nurse  to  Base  Hospital  30.  After  being  the  assistant  for  one 
week  I was  made  chief  nurse.  This  was  last  April.  Since  that  time 
I have  enrolled  nearly  all  the  members  of  our  present  base  and  have 
with  me  today  sixty-five  of  California’s  finest  women.  I enrolled 
in  the  Red  Cross  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty,  out  of  which  number 
1 picked  those  who  are  now  members  of  our  base.  In  October  I was 
ordered  to  Letterman  General  Hospital  to  learn  the  duties  of  the 
chief  nurse  in  army  hospitals.  This  proved  a most  interesting  time 
and  a wonderful  help  in  learning  the  red  tape  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
base  hospital.  On  December  26  we  received  orders  and  transportation 
for  all  our  nurses  to  proceed  to  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  the  first  day  of  January,  and  were  out- 
fitted for  foreign  service.  On  the  24th  of  January  we  were  placed  on 
the  “ready-to-sail”  list,  and  on  the  26th  orders  came  for  our  nurses  to 
disperse  to  the  various  cantonment  hospitals,  fifteen  to  each,  and  they 
have  only  just  returned  here  in  New  York  about  two  weeks  ago.  They 
are  again  ready  for  sailing  orders  and  are  now  drilling  every  morning 
from  ten  to  eleven-thirty,  learning  the  march  regulations,  etc.,  and 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  from  three  to  four- 
thirty  they  have  singing  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
French  for  the  last.  These  lessons  are  given  at  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  the 
French  by  Professor  Barr,  one  of  the  finest  instructors  I have  ever 
known,  and  the  singing  by  Dr.  Reid,  whose  aim  is  simply  to  teach  the 
popular  and  patriotic  songs  of  the  day.  The  remainder  of  our  unit, 
composed  of  175  men,  has  just  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  so  we  are 
now  in  hopes  that  we  will  soon  be  leaving  for  “over  there.”  It  has 
been  a long  wait,  but  we  hope  to  be  of  service  in  the  end.  The  canton- 
ment duty  proved  to  be  most  interesting  to  nearly  all  of  the  nurses  and 
I wish  I had  time  to  tell  you  of  their  various  experiences. 

We  have  been  entertained  galore  since  arriving  in  New  York  and 
given  presents  of  all  kinds.  I wrote  Miss  Thompson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  telling  her  that  I was  beginning  to  think 
people  thought  us  society  butterflies  instead  of  professional  workers. 
However,  it  has  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  everyone  certainly 
is  more  than  good.  We  are  carrying  with  us  a beautiful  American 
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flag,  five  by  eight,  with  silk  embroidered  stars  and  a two-inch  gold 
fringe;  also  a California  Bear  flag.  Our  nurses  marched  to  the  Madi- 
son Square  Gardens  the  other  night,  and  received  great  applause. 
Last  Thursday  we  were  invited  to  attend  a service  and  dinner  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  at  which  time  we  were  taken  for  the  “movies,”  walk- 
ing through  the  churchyard  from  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  to  the  Church. 
During  the  service  our  two  flags  were  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  of  Base  Hospital  30.  It  was  a wonderful,  impres- 
sive ceremony. 

This  will  give  you  a little  idea  of  our  doings,  but  I assure  you 
that  when  I left  you  all,  a little  over  a year  ago,  I never  expected  to 
get  in  the  movies  or  the  circus,  but  I have  begun  to  feel  that  I have 
been  in  both,  and  don’t  know  where  I may  turn  up  next.  However, 
I hope  some  day  to  get  right  down  to  the  nursing  work  in  the  land  of 
sorrow,  where  they  surely  need  us.  I am  hoping  we  will  be  near 
Miss  Parsons,  for  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  joys  to  see  her  and 
my  many  classmates  who  are  with  her.  Can  you  imagine  me  stand- 
ing out  in  front  of  sixty-four  women,  calling  out  “Atten — tion” ; 
squads — right;  squads — left,”  etc.?  Well,  such  is  life. 

New  York,  March,  1918. 


LUCY  N.  FLETCHER  (1916) 

One  of  the  members  of  our  Plospital  Unit  in  France,  Lucy  N. 
Fletcher,  of  the  class  of  1916,  has  answered  the  last  roll-call,  passing 
from  us  May  6,  1918. 

She  was  taken  ill  with  meningitis  in  December,  and  while  she  had 
been  desperately  ill  at  times,  she  was  on  the  road  to  convalescence, 
when  she  was  quite  suddenly  and  quickly  taken  from  this  life. 

In  writing  of  her.  Miss  Parsons  says : “All  the  time  during  the 
trying  pioneer  experience  which  we  went  through  together  and  later 
during  her  long  illness,  the  first  part  of  which  was  so  painful,  she  was 
wonderfully  brave  and  patient,  and  uncomplaining.  If  all  of  us  could 
be  like  her  heaven  would  come  on  earth.  It  was  a privilege  to  have 
known  her. 
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“The  funeral  was  held  this  afternoon  (May  8)  in  the  Red  Cross 
Hut,  by  Captain  Sherrill,  and  all  through  was  very  impressive  and 
beautiful.  The  casket  was  covered  with  the  flag,  and  the  flowers, 
which  were  beautiful,  were  leaning  up  in  front  of  it  against  the  sup- 
port. About  fifty  nurses  were  able  to  go  and  they  all  marched  in 
together. 

“The  officers  sat  opposite;  several  came  from  the  different  camps, 
vvdiile  the  enlisted  men  marched  in  and  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 
Dr.  Cabot  led  the  music,  and  Captain  Sherrill,  as  usual,  said  just  the 
right  thing. 

“Hers  is  the  first  grave  in  the  officers’  cemetery.  The  casket  was 
accompanied  to  the  graveyard  with  eight  captains  on  the  Medical 
Staff  as  pall-hearers.  They  formed  a square  around  the  grave,  and 
after  the  final  prayer  the  firing  squad  fired  three  salutes  and  the  bugler 
sounded  taps. 

“This  is  the  first  break  we  have  had  in  our  family,  and  Lucy  is 
the  first  on  our  Roll  of  Honor.  Her  work  and  her  life  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all,  and  not  once  did  we  hear  her  complain.  She  was 
always  most  sweet  and  patient.”  i 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas,  Lucy  Nettie  Fletcher,  class  of  1916,  while  serving  her 
country  as  a member  of  United  States  Army  Base  Hospital  Number  6, 
has  been  called  to  new  duty  and  service  in  the  Far  Country ; and 

Whereas,  Though  we  mourn  that  her  stay  with  us  was  short, 
nevertheless  we  rejoice  that  she  has  given  us  the  inspiration  of  an 
unselfish,  noble  life,  loyal  and  faithful,  even  unto  death ; therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  extend  to  her  family  and 
her  friends  its  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  one  who  so  gladly 
gave  the  full  measure  of  her  devotion. 

In  behalf  of  the  Alumnae, 

(Signed) 

Margaret  Dieter  (1916) 
Rachel  McEwan  (1910) 
Ruth  Tyler  (1916) 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE* 

Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910) 

My  work  during  these  four  months  has  been,  not  only  in  giving 
instruction,  bedside  care  or  nursing  service  when  needed,  but  in  study- 
ing the  health  conditions  of  the  county.  I have  found  that  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  midwives  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  enforced.  Of  the  two  midwives  whom  I found  to  be 
practising  in  the  county  without  even  a license,  I have  reported  one 
to  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners,  the  other  to  the  health  officer 
of  the  city  in  which  she  was  practising.  I found  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  county  that  the  sewer  connections  as  provided  for  by  a city 
ordinance  were  not  complied  with.  This  was  reported  to  the  city  health 
officer  at  once,  who  has  started  action  against  the  property  owners. 
In  this  same  city  there  are  about  a dozen  houses  where  the  drainage 
runs  into  an  open  ditch,  which  in  turn  flows  into  vegetable  gardens  in  a 
valley,  and  in  this  valley  is  a well  which  is  in  use.  It  would  seem 
almost  needless  to  point  out  the  great  danger  of  serious  epidemics  which 
may  follow  conditions  as  cited,  but  these  are  only  a few  of  existing 
conditions  dangerous  to  public  health  which  have  previously  received 
little  or  no  attention.  That  a wide-awake  health  officer  appreciates 
help  or  suggestions  relative  to  his  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
I have  already  been  made  deputy  health  officer  of  Daly  City. 

At  first  I received  my  i)atients  from  the  secretary  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission,  but  as  I became  better  known  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  county  cases  of  illness  were  reported  to  me  from  various 
other  sources.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a nurse  to  diagnose 
cases  of  illness,  so  her  first  duty  is  to  call  a physician  for  diagnosis, 
treatment  if  necessary,  and  to  follow  his  instruction  for  the  care  of  the 
patient.  The  public  health  nurse  has  the  added  duties  of  devising 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  these  instructions  for  ultimate  recov- 
ery, which  at  first  may  seem  utterly  impossible.  Unfortunately,  I did 
not  in  the  beginning  get  the  unanimous  cooperation  of  the  physicians 
of  the  county,  as  many  felt  that  there  was  no  need  of  a public  health 
nurse,  and  that  there  were  no  cases  of  illness  uncared  for  in  this 

^Extracts  from  Miss  Wedgwood’s  report  to  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  San  Mateo 
County,  California. 
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county ; and  this  same  feeling  seemed  to  exist  at  the  county  hospital. 
Also  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the  physicians  felt  that  there  was  dan- 
ger of  persons  receiving  free  medical  treatment  who  were  financially 
able  to  pay  for  it;  but,  after  four  months’  work,  I know  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  suppositions  or  fears  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

The  public  health  nurse,  going  into  a family,  detects  physical  de- 
fects not  recognized  by  the  other  members  of  the  family,  nor  by  the 
busy  doctor,  who  generally  attends  only  to  the  illness  for  which  he  is 
called.  Many  patients  needing  examination  and  operative  treatment 
were  found  in  the  homes  visited,  and  it  was  next  necessary  to  provide 
for  these  examinations  and  treatments.  At  first,  individual  doctors  were 
called  upon  to  do  the  work,  but  this  method  was  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  great  waste  of  time  and  the  inability  to  get 
reports  of  the  examinations,  which  resulted  in  the  lack  of  proper  fol- 
low-up work. 

To  better  provide  for  examinations  and  treatments,  it  was  decided 
to  open  a general  clinic  in  Daly  City,  as  the  most  pressing  need  seemed 
to  exist  in  this  part  of  the  county.  A room  in  the  city  hall  was  pro- 
vided gratis,  and  on  April  2,  the  clinic  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Rankin, 
health  officer  of  the  city,  attending.  It  was  planned  to  hold  the  clinic 
one  hour  a week  on  Tuesday  mornings,  and  to  ask  various  physicians  to 
volunteer  their  services. 

Most  communities  now  realize  that  public  health  can  be  bought, 
and  that  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world  is  ill  health,  expensive 
alike  to  the  individual,  the  State,  the  nation  and  the  race.  It  would 
seem  now,  when  the  entire  world  is  aroused  to  the  need  of  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  human  life,  that  the  county  of  San  Mateo  would 
institute  some  vigorous  measures  in  conserving  and  protecting  the  lives 
of  her  citizens.  Our  soldiers  in  the  trenches  have  a better  chance  of 
life  than  some  of  the  children  in  this  county,  and  because  of  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  a campaign  of  publicity  and  education  in  matters 
of  health  is  a vital  necessity. 

I feel  that  the  most  immediate  need  of  this  county  is  a well- 
equipped,  accessible  hospital,  with  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of 
contagious  diseases  and  of  tuberculosis,  and  an  up-to-date  outpatient 
department.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  there  should  be  syste- 
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matic  medical  inspection  of  our  school  children.  There  should  also 
be  inspecton  and  supervision  of  midwives  and  all  boarding  homes  for 
children.  Special  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  should  be  made  at 
once,  and  we  should  insist  on  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  regard- 
ing public  health. 

I should  like  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  public  health  can  be 
bought,  and  that  the  thrift  of  the  community  does  not  consist  in  the 
saving  of  money  when  the  well-being  of  its  citizens  is  threatened,  but 
rather  in  the  wise  expenditure  of  it,  which  will  eventually  pay  interest 
which  cannot  now  be  computed. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Many  of  our  alumnae  have  gone  into  service  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Quarterly,  some  directly  to  France,  and  some  for  temporary  as- 
signments to  cantonment  hospitals  before  sailing  for  over-seas.  Since 
the  majority  will  eventually  go  across,  and  the  addresses  of  those  in 
Home  Service  are  frequently  changing,  no  attempt  is  made  to  report 
all  places  of  assignments,  although  the  editor  is  very  grateful  for  all 
letters  and  news  items,  and  the  Training  School  is  very  desirous  of 
keeping  its  mailing  list  up  to  date.  Base  Hospital  No.  55,  under  Major 
Balch,  is  organized  and  awaiting  orders.  Jessie  E.  Grant  (1906),  the 
chief  nurse,  is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Devens,  and  with  her  are  Ruth 
Sheldon  (1917),  Sadie  Metder  (1917),  and  Fannie  Pickup  (1908). 

Other  members  of  this  same  unit  are  stationed  at  various  army 
hospitals  on  this  side,  awaiting  orders.  Among  them  are  Kathleen 
Parks  (1917),  Nathalie  Rudd  (1910),  Elizabeth  Thompson  (1918), 
Eillian  Osgood  (1917),  Cecile  Robbins  (1912),  Eva  E.  MacLeod 
(1898),  who  are  all  at  Lakewood,  N.  J. ; Mary  Pickering  (1916),  at 
Camp  Cody;  Lticile  Kalb  (1917),  Adelaide  Mayo  (1917).  Pazvnee  Mc- 
Call (1917),  Mary  Craighill  (1918),  Ruth  Morgan  (1918). 

Florence  Colby  (1910),  Harriet  Toude  (1910),  Mabel  Chalmers 
(1916)  and  Bessie  MacEennan  (1917)  are  with  No.  8 General  Hospi- 
tal, British  Expeditionary  Force,  France. 

Amelia  Crane  (1915)  has  sailed  as'  chief  nurse  of  Base  Hospital 
No.  30,  from  California. 
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Virginia  Keenan  (1915)  sailed  for  France  May  18.  Mary  F. 
Birmingham  (1898)  is  at  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas.  Elizabeth  Jamieson 
(1904)  is  chief  nurse  of  Base  Hospital  No.  47,  and  is  at  present  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  Frances  Ricker  (1916)  and  Fannie  Leppala  (1916) 
are  at  Camp  Greene,  North  Carolina.  Eunice  A.  Smith  (1902),  Mar- 
garet Scarry  (1915),  and  Olive  Fussier  (1915)  left  Rochester  May  5 
with  Base  Hospital  No.  19,  and  at  last  reports  were  in  New  York 
City.  Mary  R.  Walsh  (1905)  and  Martha  E.  Perkins  (1914)  are  in 
active  service.  Ella  W.  Brigham  (1906)  and  Marian  Mantius  (1917) 
recently  sailed  with  an  orthopedic  unit. 

Clare  Butler  (1915),  who  is  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year,  is  not  at  the 
College  Infirmary,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  but 
is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  department  of  Social  Economy  and 
Social  Research. 


Charlotte  M.  Perry  (1892)  has  left  the  Malden  Hospital  and 
has  gone  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Faxton 
Hospital. 

Rachel  McEwan  (1910)  has  left  the  Choate  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Woburn  and  has  accepted  the  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Malden 
Hospital. 

Frances  P.  West  (1906)  has  accepted  the  position  of  executive 
assistant  on  Dr.  Howland’s  staff  at  the  hospital. 

Mina  McKay  (1907)  has  taken  Miss  West’s  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Morton  Hospital  in  Taunton. 

Bessie  Cutler  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Children’s  Hospital  as  night 
supervisor. 

Frances  Beckwith  (1916)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Wesson 
Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield,  for  next  fall. 

Violet  L.  Kirke  (1905)  has  accepted  the  position  left  vacant  by 
Miss  Jessie  Grant  as  superintendent  of  the  Anna  Jaques  Flospital  at 
Newburyport. 
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Marie  C.  Ells  (1914),  who  has  been  in  France  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  gone  to  Marseilles  to  do  public  health  work  under  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904),  the  chief  nurse  of  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  has 
been  transferred  from  France  to  London  as  head  nurse  in  the  London 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Rose  Butler  (1906)  has  been  appointed  head  nurse  of  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  5,  in  Miss  Hall’s  absence. 

Ruth  King  (1918)  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Col- 
lege Hospital  at  Wellesley  for  the  next  year. 

May  Ryan  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  private  wards. 

Helen  B.  Fenton  (1906)  has  left  her  work  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
has  gone  to  Washington,  where  she  continues  the  same  kind  of  work 
under  the  Red  Cross. 

The  following  recent  graduates  have  accepted  positions  during 
the  last  few  months : 

Helen  Lade  is  doing  Child  Welfare  work  in  Boston. 

IMargaret  Macgregor  has  gone  to  Newburyport  as  head 
nurse  of  one  of  the  wards  at  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital. 

Mary  C.  Kelley  is  doing  visiting  nursing  in  the  skin 
department. 

Phoebe  Calkin,  Gladys  Phelps  and  Florence  Kimball 
are  remaining  at  the  hospital  as  head  nurses. 

Mary  Kemp  has  gone  to  the  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitch- 
burg. 

Blanche  Beaudry  has  gone  to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Washington. 

Mildred  Morse  has  been  appointed  as  an  anaesthetist  for 
the  next  year. 

Christine  Ferguson  is  remaining  at  the  hospital  as  assist- 
ant night  supervisor. 

Marion  MacDonald  has  gone  to  McLean  Hospital  as 
night  superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ENDOWMEMT  FUND 


ITeviousIy  acknowledged $4,283  00 

Annie  H.  Smith  (1895) 45  00 

Charlotte  M.  lYrry  (1892) 40  00 

Helen  Way  land  Hudson  (1903) 10  00 

Frances  West  (1906) 15  00 

Irene  Mason  (1907) 25  00 

Frances  Daily  (1907) 5 00 

Hannah  Brierly  (1887) 10  00 


$4433  00 


MARRIAGES 

Thompson — Miller.  On  April  2,  1918,  Bertha  Thompson  (1915) 
to  Mr.  Frank  Miller.  At  home,  1905  N.  37th  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

hTy — Gonyer.  On  May  T2,  1918,  Sylvia  N.  Fay  (1917)  to  Mr. 
Guy  Gonyer  of  Oxford,  Mass. 


BIRTHS 

February  25,  1918.  A son,  Harold  Dallas,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Skipper  (Catherine  M.  Gaynor,  1913),  at  Jackson,  Ala. 


DEATHS 

Alma  Grant  (1904)  died  March  31,  1918,  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  after  an  operation  for  mastoiditis.  Miss  Grant  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  growth  and  efficiency  of  this  institution  speaks  emphatically  of 
Miss  Grant’s  ability  as  an  organizer  and  an  administrator. 

Lucy  N.  Fletcher  (1916)  died  May  6,  1918,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months,  while  in  active  service  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France.  Miss  Fletcher  left  our  training  school  staff  a year 
ago  when  our  Base  Hospital  went  over-seas.  A younger  sister  of  Miss 
Fletcher  is  now  in  training  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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EASY  TO  PREPARE 


SERVE 


THE  ORIGINAL 
Sustains  and  invigorates  the  tired  nurse. 

A highly  nutritious  diet  made  available  for  anemic  and  convalescing 
patients  by  partial  predigestion. 

Its  position  is  standardized  by  the  successful  record  of  over  a third  of  a 
century,  so  that  the  name  “ Horlick’s  ” is  your  guarantee  against  imita- 
tion malted  milks  which  are  now  so  prevalent. 

GET  “HORLICK’S” 

Samples  upon  request 

HorMck’s  Malted  Milk  Company 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


The  Student  Nurse  Reserve  is  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  encourage  the  young  women  of  the  country  to  take 
a regular  course  of  training  in  nursing  in  order  to  efficiently  meet 
the  demand  of  war  for  trained  nurses  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Red  Cross  has  called  into  service  the  past  year  over  25,000 
nurses,  and  an  increase  in  the  approved  training  schools  of  the 
country  is  the  only  way  to  offset  the  temporary  loss  to  our  civil 
communities  and  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  future. 
All  eligible  young  women  enrolling  in  this  reserve  are  being 
assigned  by  the  Central  Committee  in  Washington  to  some  train- 
ing school,  either  civil  or  military,  whose  requirements  they  meet 
and  where  there  are  existing  vacancies.  It  is  hoped  that  25,000 
recruits  will  be  thus  assigned  by  the  first  of  next  April. 
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The  matter  of  recruiting  is  in  the  hands  of  State  Recruiting 
Committees  working  under  the  State  National  Defence  Com- 
mittees. Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  is  chairman  of  the  latter  com- 
mittee in  Massachusetts  and  Helen  Wood  (1909)  is  chairman 
of  the  Recruiting  Committee.  The  headquarters  for  this  cam- 
paign has  been  located  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  work  had  been  begun  early  in  the  summer  as  merely  a 
State  affair  and  on  rather  a limited  basis.  Miss  Anne  Strong  of 
Simmons  College  was  at  that  time  executive  secretary.  When 
the  national  campaign  began,  and  Miss  Strong  was  called  to  the 
Vassar  Camp  for  her  summer  work  there,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  another  secretary  who  could  give  full  time  to  the  work, 
looking  after  the  correspondence  and  interviewing  applicants. 
Elizabeth  Hogle  (1896)  was  chosen  as  secretary  and  has  spent 
the  months  of  July  and  August  at  the  hospital  in  the  office  granted 
to  the  committee  for  the  above  campaign. 

We  have  no  figures  as  yet  to  give  as  a report.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Massachusetts  will  reach  her  quota  of  two  thousand. 
But  whatever  the  published  result  of  this  drive,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  the  interest  in  nursing  among  the  young  women 
of  the  State,  both  from  a professional  standpoint  and  as  a ques- 
tion of  national  service,  predicts  a bright  outlook  for  the  material 
of  which  our  training  schools  of  the  next  decade  will  be  built. 


The  Army  School  of  Nursing  has  established  training  schools 
in  ten  of  our  army  hospitals  in  this  country.  The  movement 
was  started  in  order  to  give  added  facilities  for  the  training  of 
nurses,  the  recent  census  showing  that  the  civil  hospitals  alone 
could  not  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  that  should  be  in 
training  to  meet  the  coming  needs.  Miss  McCrae,  who  has  been 
assisting  with  the  organization  of  the  school  at  Devens,  of  which 
Miss  Riddle,  of  the  Newton  Hospital,  has  charge,  returns  this 
month  to  the  hospital.  Her  experiences  have  been  most  inter- 
esting and  we  shall  hope  for  a word  from  her  at  a later  date. 


Alumnae  meetings  for  the  year  will  be  resumed  the  last  Tues- 
day in  October.  This  will  be  the  regular  afternoon  session,  but 
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tlie  members  of  the  Association  are  reminded  that  there  was  a 
plan  suggested  last  year  that  during  the  winter  every  alternate 
meeting  should  be  held  in  the  evening,  as  many  of  our  members 
cannot  attend  afternoon  sessions.  I'his  plan  will  probably  be 
adopted  after  the  October  meeting. 

To  insure  receiving  all  notices  of  alumnae  meetings,  grad- 
uates are  reminded  to  notify  Miss  Hollingsworth  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  of  any  change  of  address,  and  are 
urged  to  do  this  before  October  first. 


The  McLean  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  made 
an  interesting  change  in  its  curriculum,  d'he  course  has  been  ex- 
tended to  three  years  instead  of  two,  and  will  include  for  all 
pupils  six  months’  experience  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  six  months’  at  the  New  York  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hos- 
pital. With  McLean’s  unusual  facilities  for  teaching  the  care  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  the  course  will  be  a most  interesting 
one. 


BASE  HOSPITAL  No.  6 

I wish  you  could  see  the  working  of  our  cafeteria ! We  have 
tables  made  of  three  boards — cracks  between  the  boards  wide 
enough  to  drop  a biscuit  through.  The  benches  are  fastened 
to  the  table  and  we  have  to  step  over  them.  We  haven’t  trays 
yet,  and  if  you  could  see  the  solemn  procession  wending  their 
way  in  a gingerly  fashion  across  the  floor  with  food,  silver,  des- 
sert, and  a cup  of  coffee  balanced  in  their  hands  you  would  laugh. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  fluctuations  in  the  fruit  market 
with  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Spanish  border.  Recently  I 
paid  six  cents  apiece  for  some  miserable  little  bananas  and  six 
cents  for  lemons. 

Did  I tell  you  about  the  barracks  which  we  have  watched  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  grow  to  completion?  They  consist  of 
sixteen  single  rooms — one  window  each,  walls  plastered  and  one 
shelf  with  four  hooks  for  clothes.  In  each  barrack  are  two 
toilets  and  two  showers. 
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We  have  anticipated  them  lovingly,  longing  for  the  privacy, 
and  one  time  we  would  expect  to  have  them  and  then  another 
after  some  inspection  they  would  recede  out  of  our  hopes. 
Finally  the  general  inspector  came  and  promised  us  to  recom- 
mend headquarters  to  let  us  have  them  (with  two  in  each  room) 
and  we  really  thought  they  were  ours.  We  had  to  evacuate  the 
wards  recently  and  so  thirty-two  of  us  moved  into  numbers  i 
and  2. 

How  we  were  enjoying  them!  Some  of  the  nurses  had  cur- 
tained their  windows,  and  with  packing  boxes  and  shelves  had 
very  attractive  rooms.  Several  of  us  have  window  boxes  and  I 
wish  you  could  see  mine  with  its  geraniums,  verbenas,  heliotrope, 
and  marguerites.  I love  it,  and  my  window  looks  out  into  the 
woods  and  the  birds  sing  all  day  and  all  night.  One  forgets  the 
war  for  a little  while.  Novv^,  alas!  and  finally,  word  has  come 
that  we  must  all  live  in  chateaux  and  evacuate  the  barracks.  So 
there  is  a dream  with  a rude  awakening.  The  chateaux  are  very 
attractive  in  many  ways  but  it  is  the  ensemble  effect,  that  is  so 
tiring  after  awhile,  that  makes  us  regretful. 

The  grounds  are  beautiful  at  the  chateau  where  part  of  our 
nurses  live  already,  and  one  of  our  southern  nurses  is  giving 
a lawn  party  this  evening  to  the  officers  and  nurses. 

Our  magnolia  trees  are  bursting  into  bloom  now  and  I look 
out  into  their  branches  through  the  flowers  in  the  window  of  our 
office.  Miss  Ricker  is  housekeeper  and  Miss  Waldron  is  my 
assistant  and  we  have  a cunning  little  office  together. 

What  do  you  think?  One  of  the  Trinity  Christmas  boxes 
turned  up  this  week.  Perhaps  in  time  the  M.G.H.  boxes  will 
come  from  the  school ! Two  of  the  boxes  for  officers  came  with 
the  Trinity  box. 

We  are  at  present  overrun  with  nurses  because  parts  of  two 
units  are  boarding  with  us  until  their  quarters  are  ready  for 
them.  We  had  asked  for  an  additional  consignment  and  recently 
a small  group  arrived  that  had  been  collected  from  the  canton- 
ments at  home,  and  we  think  they  have  come  to  stay.  Miss 
Stobo,  an  M.G.H.  graduate,  is  among  them,  and  there  is  a Faulk- 
ner graduate  also.  We  have  two  service  stripes  now. 
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Sunday  was  a great  day  here  as  well  as  the  4th  of  July — both 
days  were  lovely  and  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  Sunday 
the  nurses  marched  in  the  revue  and  made  a great  hit. 

The  new  offensive  is  on  and  we  wait  anxiously  for  the  news. 
Our  boys  are  doing  splendidly  and  if  only  the  war  might  he  won 
this  fall ! 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


[The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Barton’s  letters  were  writ- 
ten while  on  an  automobile  surgical  unit  detached  temporarily 
from  the  Base  Hospital  for  special  operating  work  at  the  front. 
The  other  nurses  of  this  operating  team  were  Annie  Robertson 
(1910)  and  Catharine  Conrick  (1913). 

As  our  hours  on  duty  are  so  insistent  we  can’t  go  very  far 
on  trips,  but  day  before  yesterday  1 took  a chance  and  took  a 
long  bicycle  ride  to  a beautiful  chateau  ten  miles  from  here 
through  the  most  marvelous  woods — a straight,  wonderful  road 
on  a beautiful  spring  day,  but  it  was  bumpy  and  before  long  I 
took  off  my  leather  coat  and  sat  on  it— just  this  other  nurse  and 
myself.  We  found  a little  inn  where  we  ate  a nice  dinner  and 
happened  to  meet  a captain  doctor  from  the  hospital,  who  took 
us  all  through  the  marvelous  chateau,  even  took  our  pictures  with 
the  turrets  and  drawbridges  in  the  background. 

Yesterday  being  Sunday,  in  a nearby  field  the  French  had  an 
exhibition  of  games,  football,  races,  hurdling,  etc.,  regular  held 
day  stunts. 

Every  once  in  a while  I look  back  on  my  former  life  and 
remember  things  I used  to  do.  Once  I recall  having  taken  two 
baths  in  one  day,  and  one  of  those  was  hot — imagine  that ! And 
if  I remember  rightly  I sat  in  some  kind  of  a porcelain  tub  with 
water  all  around.  Again,  didn’t  we  use  to  have  some  sort  of 
white  drapery  on  the  table  where  we  ate,  with  smaller  ones  in 
our  laps  to  catch  the  food — and  bread  cut  in  tender,  slim,  white 
slices  with  butter  on  a small  side  dish  ? Also  didn’t  we  use  to 
change  our  bed  linen  about  once  a week  at  least?  Well,  this 
I have  now  has  seen  service  a month  and  is  still  going  strong.  I 
just  like  to  recall  these  things  to  mind.  I haven’t  had  any  vaca- 
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tion  yet  and  seven  days  are  due  us  every  four  months.  Eve  been 
here  eleven  months. 

We  now  quite  enjoy  a few  bombs  dropped  in  the  neighboring 
city.  I mean  at  once  we  don’t  realize  all  it  means  and  in  the 
“Fourth-of-July”  sense  enjoy  the  flash  and  noise.  When  they 
come  in  all  mangled  and  curse  the  Boche  as  they  go  under  ether, 
then  I come  to  my  senses  and  rue  the  day  this  bloody  war  started. 

At  this  moment  I am  sitting  out  on  the  back  terrace  of  our 
chateau — a fine,  cool  wind  blowing,  beautiful  sun  shining,  over- 
looking a plowed  field,  with  a marvelously  green  woods  beyond 
on  a hill.  And  somewhere  in  the  woods  a French  band  is  play- 
ing some  fascinating  march  music.  Part  of  the  field  in  the  fore- 
ground is  planted  with  clover  which  is  all  in  blossom ; a most 
charming  deep  pink,  and  scattered  all  through  the  grass  of  the 
lawn  and  terrace  are  thousands  of  stunning  poppies.  Our 
chateau  is  much  more  elaborate  than  I could  draw  it.  It  is  made 
of  a pink  brick  and  around  all  the  doors  and  windows  is  an  elab- 
orate facing  of  white  stone. 

Have  you  read  “Dere  Mable,”  by  E.  Streeter?  You  want 
to,  because  they  are  awfully  good  and  too  true  almost  to  be 
funny. 

Saw  a Boche  prisoner  today,  an  aviator  whose  plane  had  been 
brought  down  near  us  and  he  had  escaped.  I almost  smiled  at 
him  before  I realized  who  he  was. 

Last  night  was  quite  exciting.  There  were  several  Boche 
planes  over  and  the  French  were  hot  on  the  trail,  firing  both  from 
anti-aircraft  guns  on  the  ground  and  the  gun  on  the  machines. 
However,  we  received  no  bombs.  We  are  comparatively  safe, 
being  away  by  ourselves,  not  near  any  objective,  hence  we  aren’t 
counting  on  being  annihilated  completely  quite  yet.  It  did  seem 
a little  bit  like  war  last  night  with  all  this  noise  going  on  above 
and  below,  the  constant  crunching  of  wagons  on  the  flint  road, 
wearily  dragging  their  heavy  camions  filled  with  supplies,  or  men, 
for  the  front,  a never  ceasing  sound  all  through  the  night.  To- 
day the  road  is  lined  with  dust-covered  wagons  for  miles,  and 
in  the  ditches  and  fields  sleep  the  tired  drivers,  the  object  being 
to  travel  by  night  only. 
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1 only  wish  I could  write  all  that  1 see,  feel,  and  think.  It 
is  too  horrible  to  be  able  to  even  attempt  to  describe  it  all — that 
is  why  1 am  everlastingly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
just  where  I am.  It  is  impossible  to  not  be  here  and  ever  imagine 
what  it  is  like.  Words  can  never  describe,  nor  can  pictures.  All 
of  this  is  going  to  do  something,  but  just  what  nobody  knows. 
It  seems  as  though  those  at  the  front  who  see  things  so  unspeak- 
ably horrible  would  go  absolutely  insane.  It  must  make  over  their 
entire  internal  workings.  We  are  working  on  schedule,  being,  as  I 
wrote  you  before,  i a.m.  to  7 a.m.  and  4-8  p.m.  ; 7-12  a.m.  and 
8-1  A.M.  12-4  P.M.  and  back  to  i a.m.  In  between  times  we  do 
dressings,  if  they  are  not  evacuated  immediately. 

There  are  some  English  women  who  drive  ambulances,  right 
through  the  hre,  shells  falling  all  around.  What  I don’t  like 
about  a shell  is  that  you  hear  it  coming — the  boom  as  it  leaves 
the  cannon,  the  whirr  through  the  air,  and  then  the  grand  crash 
as  it  lands.  But  to  hear  one  go  over  your  head  isn’t  what  I 
especially  care  for.  Then  to  think  of  these  ambulance  drivers 
going  right  through  the  town  and  by  the  places  they  know  are 
the  targets  and  can  hear  the  plaguy  things  arriving.  I don’t 
think  my  shaky  arm  would  crank  up  my  car  if  I were  the  one  to 
run  it.  One  driver  remarked  this  morning  that  if  he  ever  saw  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  he’d  never  take  a ferry  boat  out  for  fear  it 
wouldn’t  come  back. 

While  we  were  at  luncheon  two  dusty,  dirty  drivers  came 
way  down  to  get  a drink  of  water,  and  all  we  had  was  some  luke- 
warm water  (boiled  to  kill  the  bugs  and  it  hadn’t  cooled)  ; and 
so  as  luncheon  wasn’t  ready  I ofifered  them  some  bread  and 
butter  with  some  ham.  It  was  the  first  they  had  had  to  eat  since 
lunch  the  day  before.  They  never  sleep,  either.  I met  a man  the 
next  day  when  I was  down  looking  at  a shell  hole  and  he  said 
he  was  still  going,  but  entirely  on  nerve  now.  Incidentally,  he 
had  passed  that  spot  just  half  an  hour  before  it  happened.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  targets,  because  we  aren’t ; but  we  are 
near  enough  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Life  is  beginning  to  be  diverting  and  interesting,  without 
monotony.  In  fact,  to  be  brief  and  to  the  pont,  I have  moved — 
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had  to  move — was  ordered  to  move  and  do  it  quickly  by  camion 
with  all  our  baggage,  luckily.  Projectiles  began  to  arrive  un- 
comfortably near,  and  as  I did  my  housework  around  the  room, 
puttering  at  this  thing  and  that  until  practically  everything  was 
packed  or  could  be  in  double  quick  time,  Ed  rush  to  the  window 
when  I heard  each  whirr  through  the  air  and  watch  the  nasty 
thing  arrive  right  across  the  held  from  us,  then  another  not  far 
away  from  that,  and  heard  two  in  back  of  us  just  the  other  side 
of  the  hospital. 

At  twelve  that  noon  all  work  had  been  stopped,  so  we  Ameri- 
cans had  planned  to  have  a bang-up  chicken  dinner,  peas,  etc.,  at 
our  chateau,  two  of  the  nurses  volunteering  to  cook  it.  They 
were  down  in  the  kitchen  preparing  and  others  were  doing  a 
grand  laundering  when  1 saw  a messenger  come  running  up  the 
driveway.  He  came  to  my  room  and  handed  me  the  message 
which  was  our  order  to  proceed  at  once  within  half  an  hour  to 

. As  everybody  was  packed  we  even  had  time  for  a light 

luncheon.  There  wasn’t  room  for  three  of  the  doctors  and  one' 
enlisted  man,  so  we  left  them  behind.  Packed  in  like  sardines 
we  were  jounced  along  a beautiful  road  through  the  forest,  pass- 
ing trains  of  camions  with  soldiers,  guns,  supplies,  etc. — thousands 
of  them. 

\Mien  we  arrived  at  the  hospital  of  our  destination  we  were 
not  expected — no  room  for  us  at  all,  and  worst  of  all  no  food;  it 
was  by  this  time  nine  o’clock  and  we  had  started  at  five.  Next 

we  hunted  up  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  N , right  next  to 

E , and  he  billeted  us  out  in  families  up  and  down  the  main 

street.  We  three  nurses  are  together  in  a five-roomed  one-story 
house  of  a nice  old  lady  and  her  grandchild.  It  is  clean  and 
attractive  with  a courtyard  in  back  where  I am  writing  and  where 
we  eat  our  breakfast.  There  is  a garden  beyond  that.  They 
certainly  know  just  how  to  enjoy  plain  living.  I have  a si'nall 
room  with  a grand  bed  ( feather  bed ) and  heavy  plush  furniture, 
all  very  neat  and  grand  and  all  to  myself.  Can  you  beat  it  for 
discomforts  at  the  front!  I seem  to  be  fated  to  always  be  com- 
fortably situated.  There  is  a washlady  next  door,  and  when  I 
thought  I was  going  to  have  trouble  with  my  one  and  only  pair 
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of  shoes  which  are  almost  through,  1 found  a cobbler  and  bor- 
rowed a pair  of  beautiful  high  tan  shoes  from  one  of  the  nurses, 
which  nearly  kill  my  poor  toes.  1 explained  my  plight  to  the 
cobbler  and  he  liked  me  so  well  that  he  invited  me  to  sit  down 
and  entertain  him. 

Em  ahead  of  my  story.  After  finding  our  houses,  one  and 
all,  we  proceeded  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  headquarters  for  this  district 
and  they  gave  us  the  most  wonderful  eats  we’ve  had  for  two 
months.  We  nearly  died — there  was  so  much  of  it  and  it  was 
so  good.  We  also  ate  breakfast  there  the  next  morning,  and  such 
a feast! 

Since  then  we  eat  our  meals,  walk  around  the  country  and 
await  orders.  Our  meals,  except  breakfast  here,  are  at  the  hos- 
pital with  French  nurses.  Theirs  is  a hospital  in  tents,  only  just 
put  iqj,  and  they  are  wonderfully  courteous  and  kind  to  us.  ddie 
medicine-chef,  who  has  the  highest  decorations  possible,  apolo- 
gized to  us  for  the  fact  that  things  were  unsettled  and  that  we 
had  to  eat  out  of  tin  plates — imagine  it!  If  he  could  have  seen 
what  we  had  just  been  eating  from  ! It  was  so  much  nicer  we 
could  hardly  understand  what  he  was  driving  at — even  table- 
cloths and  napkins ! 

This  afternoon  the  lost  major  turned  up  and  gave  us  the 
further  news  that  that  night  after  we  left  the  hospital  was 
bombed — nobody  hurt — and  they  hurried  to  evacuate  in  the 
quickest  way  possible,  which  was  by  boat,  down  the  Oise  to 
Agincourt.  Even  then  the  avions  swooped  down  and  pelted  the 
last  boat  with  shot.  Aren’t  they  the  devils  ! That  was  where 
our  men  were  all  the  time.  This  major  is  going  to  Paris  to  get 
our  pay.  1 have  never  been  so  poor  so  hope  he  gets  it  and  re- 
turns O.K. 

Haven’t  the  least  idea  when  or  how  we’ll  get  our  mail.  We 
are  under  an  excellent  manager  so  feel  perfectly  sure  things  will 
be  settled  soon.  I imagine  we  won’t  stay  here  for  long.  The 
war  news  seems  most  favorable  today  and  our  madame  has. 
stopped  packing — and  that’s  a good  sign. 

Don’t  you  think  Pm  pretty  lucky  to  be  having  all  of  this  inter- 
esting  kind  of  duty?  Barton. 
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BASE  HOSPITAL  No.  55 

With  the  sailing  late  in  August  of  Base  Hospital  Number 
55,  we  like  to  feel  that  we  have  again  been  interested  in  a Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  Unit.  The  Unit  went  in  command 
of  Major  Balch,  with  Jessie  E.  Grant  (1906)  as  chief  nurse. 
Other  M.G.H.  nurses  enrolled  with  the  unit  are: 


Jessie  Bentley  (1913) 
Anna  Bergstrom  (1917) 
Margaret  Clark  (1918) 
Mary  Craighill  (1918) 
Gladys  Farrar  (1910) 
Lilia  Farris  ( 1912) 
Hazel  Goff  (1917) 

Grace  Holgate  (1917) 
Lucile  Kalb  (1917) 
Adelaide  Mayo  (1917) 
Victoria  Mayer  (1915) 
Sadie  Metzler  (1917) 
Ruth  Morgan  (1918) 


Pawnee  McCall  (1918) 
Pansy  Moff'att  (1908) 
Muriel  Nosworthy  (1914) 
Lillian  Osgood  (1917) 

Mary  Pickering  (1916) 
Jeannette  Reid  (1916) 
Adele  Richardson  (1914) 
Cecile  Robbins  (1912) 
Nathalie  Rudd  (1910) 
Corine  Samuelson  (1913) 
Ruth  Sheldon  (1917) 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (1918) 
Bertha  Wheeler  (1915) 


THE  VASSAR  SUMMER  CAMP 

Helen  Wood,  1909 

In  June,  1917,  the  Alumnae  Council  of  Vassar  College  of- 
fered the  following  resolution  to  the  trustees  of  the  college : 

‘Tf  the  present  world  war  continues  through  the  coming  year 
and  if  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  continue  longer  and  that 
therefore  there  will  arise  an  increasing  need  for  the  services  of 
trained  women,  we  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Vassar 
College  to  grant  the  use  of  as  much  of  the  college  plant  and  as 
many  of  the  buildings  as  may  hereafter  be  determined  upon  for 
use  during  the  summer  of  1918  as  a training  school  for  young 
women  for  patriotic  service  in  whatever  lines  of  work  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  or  present  the  greatest  needs.” 

About  six  months  later  the  trustees  approved  the  plan  in 
reporting : 
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“That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  fundamental  need 
at  the  present  moment  for  women  is  in  the  department  of  nursing ; 
that  the  country  is  facing  a serious  shortage  of  professional 
trained  women,  which  will  become  more  acute  as  the  war  goes  on  ; 
that  if  a skilled  service  is  to  he  available  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  abroad,  as  well  as  the  sick  at  home,  the  necessary 
supply  of  trained  nurses  must  be  greatly  increased.  Our  com- 
mittee would  therefore  recommend  that  such  buildings  at  Vassar 
as  may  later  be  designated  be  given  over  to  a summer  school  for 
intensive  theoretical  training  of  hospital  nurses,  and  limited  to 
college  graduates,  who  shall  be  recruited  from  all  the  colleges 
recognized  by  the  A.C.A.  beginning  with  the  graduates  of  1918 
and  extending  back  ten  years.'’ 

The  matter  was  then  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Nursing 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Red  Cross  W^ar  Fund  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  the  “establishment  and  maintenance  of  a School  of  Science 
Applied  to  Trained  Nursing  at  Vassar  College”  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  The  matter  of  arranging  the  curriculum  and  or- 
ganizing the  camp  on  the  side  of  practical  nursing  was  left  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, while  the  enrolling  of  students  was  undertaken  by  the 
Vassar  Alumnae. 

There  had  been  an  effort  made  in  several  hospitals,  particu- 
larly in  New  York,  to  reduce  the  period  of  training  for  the  col- 
lege graduates  with  sufficient  scientific  background  to  two  years 
and  three  months ; and  one  of  the  ideas  of  this  summer  camp  was 
to  make  this  reduction  of  time  more  general.  It  was  also  thought 
that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  college  women  entering  the 
profession  in  the  fall  and  send  them  into  the  training  schools 
better  equipped  to  take  their  places  in  the  hospitals  because  of 
having  completed  the  greater  part  of  their  theoretical  work  before 
entrance.  For  these  students  the  hospitals  can  be  saved  the  time 
and  effort  of  preliminary  instruction,  a serious  problem  today 
when  the  medical  and  teaching  staffs  of  training  schools  have  been 
so  depleted  and  overtaxed.  And  in  those  hospitals  not  so  em- 
barrassed, the  problem  of  entering  larger  classes  is  made  more 
possible. 
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The  teaching  of  practical  nursing,  although  elementary  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  readaptation  to  various  later  hospital 
methods,  was  made  an  important  part  of  the  program  in  order  to 
keep  the  student  conscious  of  her  goal,  to  emphasize  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  nursing  and  for  the  obvious  discipline  for  the 
student  in  learning  to  use  her  hands  as  well  as  her  head. 

The  camp  is  opened  for  three  months,  and  the  schedule  of 


subjects  is  as  follows: 

Required  Subjects  Hours 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 72 

Bacteriology  45 

Chemistry  45 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 30 

Elementary  Materia  Medica  24 

Nutrition  and  Cookery  45 

Elementary  Nursing  and  Hospital  Economy 60 

Historical  and  Social  Aspects  of  Nursing 12 

Special  Lectures  (by  experts  in  the  various  subjects) 12 


Those  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  any  of  the  required 
subjects  may  make  up  a program  by  selecting  from  the  following 


subjects : 

Elective  Subjects  Hours 

Psychology  30 

Social  Economy  30 

Physiological  Chemistry  30 


Eor  students  who  have  taken  in  college  one  year  of  good 
work  in  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  there  may  be  provided 
short  review  courses  making  a more  direct  application  to  nurs- 
ing. For  those  who  have  had  advanced  courses  in  physiology,  a 
separate  course  in  anatomy  will  be  given,  but  the  average  student 
will  be  required  to  take  the  whole  course  as  outlined. 

A brief  visit  to  the  camp  in  July  was  of  great  interest  and 
inspiration.  Nearly  five  hundred  young  women,  dressed  in  the 
various  probation  uniforms  of  the  training  schools  they  were  to 
enter  in  the  fall  presented  a picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  In 
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lecture  or  in  laboratory,  on  the  campus  or  in  the  dormitories 
they  were  hard  at  work,  as  the  above  schedule  well  indicates. 
Enough  play  found  its  way  into  the  day’s  routine  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  “Jack”  becoming  a “dull  boy.”  Concerts,  athletics 
and  a weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  camp  helped  to  make  it 
possible  to  associate  nursing  education  with  various  previous 
interests  and  to  stimulate  a helpful  social  life  in  spite  of  a heavy 
academic  schedule. 

The  time  and  effort  of  the  busy  people  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  camp  was  conspicuous  in  the  daily  routine 
and  will  undoutedly  be  more  so  in  the  results  of  the  course.  No- 
where is  it  a greater  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  organizers 
than  in  the  group  of  faculty,  among  whom  are : 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics,  Herbert  E.  Mills,  Ph.D., 
Vassar  College. 

Professors-in-charge : 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Florence  R.  Sabin,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Bacteriology  and  Hygiene,  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow,  M..S., 
M.A.,  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

Chemistry,  Otto  Eolin,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dietetics  and  Cookery,  Helene  ]\I.  Pope,  A.M.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Pittsburg. 

History  of  Nursing,  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  R.N.,  A.M.,  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Elementary  Materia  Medica,  Nina  Gage,  A.B.,  R.N.,  Hunan- 
Yale  Hospital,  China. 

Psychology,  Margaret  F.  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  Vassar  College. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  practical  nursing  in  small 
groups,  the  staff  in  that  department  was  somewhat  larger  than  in 
the  others  and  included  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  nursing 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  gymnasium  was  fitted  up  with 
demonstration  rooms  which  corresponded  very  favorably  with 
the  demonstration  rooms  in  our  well-equipped  training  schools 
and  in  point  of  space  would  make  some  of  our  hospital  instruc- 
tors quite  envious.  There  were  life-sized  rubber  dolls  in  evi- 
dence everywhere,  although  in  class  work  the  students  were 
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used  for  subjects  whenever  possible  to  help  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  real  patients.  Skeptics  may  scorn  the  teaching  of  practical 
nursing  miles  from  a hospital  to  people  who  have  never  yet  come 
in  contact  with  a real  patient,  but  the  most  critical  visitor  to  the 
Vassal*  camp  comes  away  with  a feeling  that  a good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  matter  has  certainly  not 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  in  the  teaching  of  nursing. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Mary  Ard  IMacKenzie  (1901)  has  gone  to  Oklahoma  City  to 
accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation. 


Etta  M.  Bagley  ( 1904)  has  given  up  her  position  as  resident 
nurse  at  the  Bennett  School  in  New  York,  and  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Training  School  Office. 


Gertrude  Sharpe  (1912)  and  Sarah  J.  Condon  (1913)  have 
recently  accepted  positions  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 


Agnes  Trull  (1913)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  Her  successor  is 
Myral  Sutherland  {1900)  who  has  recently  been  at  the  Garfield 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Washington.  Katherine  Hurley  ( 1909) 
goes  to  Brooklyn  as  Miss  Sutherland's  assistant. 


Ellen  J.  Conrick  (1916)  has  left  the  Plymouth  Hospital  and 
has  gone  to  Milford  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Milford  Hospital. 


Theresa  H.  Carlson  (1916),  after  leaving  her  position  at 
McLean  Hospital,  entered  the  Red  Cross  service  and  has  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia. 


Ada  Stobo  (1911  ) has  been  assigned  to  our  Unit — U.  S.  Army 
Base  Hospital  No.  6 — in  France. 
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Regina  Horton  (1912)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Fabiola 
Hospital,  Oakland,  California,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Maternity 
Department. 

Miss  McCrae  was  this  summer  given  a leave  of  absence  to 
organize  the  teaching  of  Practical  Nursing  in  the  Army  School 
of  Nursing  at  Cam])  Devens.  She  will  return  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  time  for  the  fall  class  and  her  work  in 
the  Army  School  will  be  continued  by  Kathleen  Parks  of  the 
class  of  1917. 


Sally  Johnson  (1910)  has  been  granted  a leave  of  absence 
from  the  Albany  Hospital  Training  School  for  service  in  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing.  After  spending  some  time  in  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  she  is  to  organize  one  of 
the  army  schools  to  be  located  in  New  York.  Sallie  Mernin 
(1916)  is  temporarily  taking  Miss  Johnson’s  place  in  Albany. 


Helen  Wood  (1909)  visited  Vassar  College  this  summer  to 
lecture  to  the  students  of  the  Vassar  Training  Camp  who  are  to 
enter  hospital  training  schools  this  fall. 


Elizabeth  Hatlow  (1901)  has  gone  to  Canada  to  do  massage 
work  in  the  Reconstruction  Hospitals.  At  present  she  is  one  of 
the  instructors  of  massage  at  Hart  House,  Toronto,  where  the 
wounded  soldiers  are  being  sent  for  treatment.  Her  address 
is  66  St.  George  Street,  Toronto. 


Frieda  Bullock  (1918),  who  had  joined  the  Public  Health 
Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  sent  to  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama, 
this  spring  for  service  during  a typhoid  fever  epidemic.  She 
writes : “On  arriving  I learned  that  only  a few  actual  cases  had 
developed,  but  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Health  had  sent  for 
four  doctors  and  four  nurses  to  give  typhoid  innoculations  and 
teach  hygiene.  Muscle  Shoals  was  a great  cotton  field  swamp  as 
recently  as  last  Christmas.  Now  it  is  a large  camp,  a plant  of 
a nitrate  manufacturing  company  making  ammonium  nitrate  for 
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high  explosives  and  operated  by  the  government.  Since  some  of 
the  men  employed  have  brought  their  families  it  means  about 
twenty  thousand  people  to  be  innoculated.  We  go  out  in  groups 
of  a doctor,  one  or  two  nurses,  and  two  or  three  stenographers, 
with  our  supplies  in  a small  bag.  We  set  up  a little  Sterno  lamp 
to  boil  our  needles,  and  do  our  innoculating  right  in  the  mess 
halls  and  workshops.  There  is  a small  base  hospital  in  the 
camp  which  does  a great  deal  of  innoculating,  but  our  group  goes 
after  the  timid  souls  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  We  also  do  a certain  amount  of  vaccinating  for 
smallpox.  We  go  back  and  forth  to  the  camp  and  around  it  in 
Ford  cars  and  baggage  trucks. 

“To  keep  human  material  well  to  make  gun  material  for  the 
front  seems  to  me  as  big  a job  as  any  nurse  has  in  France,  and 
I no  longer  envy  anybody  ‘over  there.’  We  must  hold  up  our 
end  here  to  win.” 


Dora  Clark  (1911),  now  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France,  is  at  present  in  a large  artillery  camp.  She 
writes : “We  hear  the  guns  on  the  range  all  day  long  and  some- 
times far  into  the  night.  Often  this  sound  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  us  realize  that  we  are  at  war.” 


Josephine  Thurlow  (1909)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 


Grace  Tuttle  (1918)  has  gone  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  as 
one  of  the  supervisors. 


Ruth  Crowell  and  Flossie  Smith,  both  of  the  class  of  1918, 
have  accepted  positions  at  the  Phillips  House  under  Miss 
Dolliver. 


Rubie  Smith  (1918)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital.  She  has  been  relieving  during  the  summer 
as  head  nurse  in  the  Female  Medical  Outpatient  Department. 
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Margaret  Macgregor  (1918)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to 
take  charge  of  the  Eemale  Surgical  Outpatient  Department. 


We  have  had  recent  visits  this  summer  at  the  hospital  from 
Helen  Cleland  (1892),  superintendent  of  the  Macon  and  Decatur 
County  Hospital,  Decatur,  111.;  Grace  Perkins  (1907),  chief 
anaesthetist  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago;  and  Lilian 
Lovely  Grainger  (1910)  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Anna  Bell  West 
(1911)  to  Lieutenant  Cecil  R.  Hayes  of  the  United  States  Army 
Dental  Corps. 

Charlotte  Dewar  (1906)  has  gone  into  service  and  is  now  at 
U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital  No.  4 in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A recent  issue  of  the  City  Hospital  Alumnae  Quarterly  had 
a remarkably  fine  picture  of  Miss  Anna  Maxwell.  Any  of  our 
own  readers  who  would  like  a copy  of  this  photograph  may  obtain 
one  for  ten  cents  through  Miss  Boswall  at  the  Boston  Nurses 
Club  at  839  Boylston  Street. 


Mary  M.  Rogers  (1912)  has  sailed  for  India  this  last  month 
to  take  charge  of  a mission  hospital  in  Madma,  South  India. 


Blanche  Beaudry  (1918)  has  left  Washington  to  accept  a 
position  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 


Laura  Loughery  (1914)  has  gone  to  Ayer  as  welfare  nurse 
for  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  She 
has  charge  of  dormitory  where  the  telephone  operators  are  living. 


Laura  Beecher  (1913)  has  returned  from  France  and  has 
gone  to  Framingham  as  Miss  Giles’  assistant.  Miss  Giles  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Mason  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 
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Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  who  since  her  graduation  has  so  suc- 
cessfully filled  the  position  as  theoretical  instructor  in  the  training- 
school  has  given  up  her  work  and  has  gone  to  China  to  take  up 
training  school  administration  under  one  of  the  mission  boards. 


Marion  Marble  (1915)  has  gone  to  California,  and  has  taken 
a position  as  instructor  and  anaesthetiser  at  the  Pasadena  Hos- 
pital. 


Nora  Burbank  Marsden  (1889)  has  left  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Hospital  and  has  accepted  a position  in  the  Northwestern 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 


Mary  L.  Reynolds  (1903)  has  gone  to  France  with  U.  S. 
Army  Base  Hospital  No.  7. 


MARRIAGES 

Bradford — Wilshire.  On  June  21,  1918,  Velma  K.  Bradford 
(1918)  to  Cecil  V.  Wilshire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilshire  are  living 
at  41  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Mason — Devonshire.  On  September  3,  1918,  Irene  VvTitney 
Mason  (1907)  to  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Devonshire  of  Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Fowle — Clark.  On  August  29,  1918,  Eleanor  Frances  Fowle 
(1918)  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Clark  at  Thetford,  Vt. 


BIRTHS 

June  10,  1918.  A daughter,  Katharine,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Carlson  (Harriet  Westphal,  1914)  of  Brookline. 


DEATHS 

Nellie  J.  Ward  (1916)  died  July  14,  1918,  after  a short  illness 
of  pneumonia  followed  by  a general  streptococcus  infection.  She 
and  her  sister  Katharine  (1916)  were  at  that  time  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 
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Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  house,  and  Miss 
Ward  was  given  a military  burial.  Our  keenest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  the  sister,  who  continues  in  the  service  in  France. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

1 read  with  deepest  regret  in  the  last  Quarterly  Record  of 
the  death  of  Alma  Grant,  of  the  class  of  1904. 

As  a member  of  the  class  from  which  she  graduated,  I should 
like  to  bear  tribute  from  close  acquaintance  to  the  splendid  work 
which  she  did  throughout  her  entire  course.  Her  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  and  wholehearted  devotion  to  her  patients  and  the 
interests  of  the  institution  were  remarkable.  Many  times  her  ex- 
ample has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  class  and  her  presence  a 
direct  spur  to  increased  efforts,  in  that  one  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  her  see  poor  work. 

Her  untimely  death  deprives  the  world  of  a worker  who 
needed  no  outer  stimulus  but  gave  always  of  her  fine  best  without 
any  thought  of  praise  or  reward. 


Harriet  L.  P.  Friend. 
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Veuve  Chaffard 


BOTTLED 

IN 

FRANCE 


In 

Honest 

Bottles 


« CHOISA  ” 
CEYLON  TEA 


ORANGE 

PEKOE 

TEA 


Rich — Pure — Fragran  t 


S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  and?Trocers  boston 


EASY  TO  PREPARE 

SERVE 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Sustains  and  invigorates  the  tired  nurse. 

A highly  nutritious  diet  made  available  for  anemic  and  convalescing 
patients  by  partial  predigestion. 

Its  position  is  standardized  by  the  successful  record  of  over  a third  of  a 
century,  so  that  the  name  “ Horlick’s  ” is  your  guarantee  against  imita- 
tion malted  milks  which  are  now  so  prevalent. 

GET  “HORLICK’S” 

Samples  upon  request 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Company 
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Alumnae  Dues.  The  $3.50,  which  is  now  being  paid  for  active 
membership,  will  cover  dues  to  the  State  Association  for  the 
year  beginning  June,  1919,  but  not  for  the  year  beginning  June, 
1918.  We,  who  are  now  members  of  the  State  Association, 
will  pay  $2.00  to  Miss  Dana,  Treasurer,  for  the  year  beginning 
June,  1918,  and  then  pay  $3.50  to  our  Alumnae  Treasurer  if  we 
wish  to  be  counted  as  active  members. 

The  annual  dues  from  alumnae  associations  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  paid  on  the  basis  of  membership  taken  on  the  first 
day  of  April  of  each  year.  Since  our  Alumnae  Treasurer  cannot 
pay  dues  to  the  State  Association  until  she  has  received  the  money 
from  the  members,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  each  one 
who  wishes  to  be  counted  as  an  active  member  to  pay  her  dues, 
before  that  date. 
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This  means  that  for  this  period  of  readjustment  our  dues  will 
be  more  than  usual,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  satisfactorily  arrange 
the  matter.  Attention  is  called  to  several  other  details  in  regard 
to  membership.  Active  members  must  henceforth  be  registered 
nurses,  although  registration  need  not  be  necessarily  in  Mass- 
achusetts. This  is  because  it  is  now  impossible  to  join  the  State 
Association  without  first  being  registered.  “Non-resident” 
members  of  our  alumnae  association  are  members  living  outside 
of  Massachusetts,  not  merely  away  from  Boston.  Such  nurses 
are  entitled  to  membership  in  the  State  Association  of  the  state 
in  which  they  reside.  Alumnae  are  asked  to  send  their  dues 
directly  to  the  treasurer.  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street, 
Brookline.  Although  the  secretary  is  glad  to  help,  to  send  dues 
to  her  means  added  postage  and  time  which  may  be  saved  if 
members  will  remember  the  address  of  the  treasurer. 


The  Recent  Epidemic  has  tested  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  strength  of  the  community  to  its  utmost,  and  no  class  of 
workers  has  been  more  tried  than  have  the  doctors  and  nurses. 
Seldom  have  nurses  had  to  work  under  such  a strain,  and  every- 
where it  was  noted  with  what  whole-hearted  energy  and  unself- 
ishness they  threw  themselves  into  the  work. 

The  epidemic  began  in  our  own  hospital  the  last  of  August 
when  we  admitted  fifty  sailors  with  the  disease.  Later,  first  two, 
then  three,  and  finally  nine  wards  were  given  over  to  the  care 
of  influenza  patients  from  the  community  at  large,  but  the  hos- 
pital consented  to  admit  only  such  cases  as  had  pneumonia  or 
were  desperately  ill.  Consequently  the  work  on  these  wards  was 
unusually  difficult,  and  with  eighty-five  pupils  oft'  duty  with  in- 
fluenza during  the  two  months,  we  would  have  been  very  short 
handed  and  absolutely  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  had  not 
the  Red  Cross  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  some  aid. 

Some  of  our  own  graduates  came  back  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  a number  of  our  nurses’  aids  came  in  and  proved  them- 
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selves  very  helpful  in  the  emergency.  Several  theological  stu- 
dents also  came  in  to  serve  as  ward-tenders  and  proved  them- 
selves of  great  assistance. 

Although  the  death  rate  in  the  hospital  was  large,  we  feel  that 
it  was  not  unduly  so  when  we  consider  the  serious  type  of  case 
that  was  admitted,  and  we  are  sure  it  would  have  been  larger 
had  it  not  been  for  the  devoted,  untiring  service  of  both  graduates 
and  pupils,  and  of  those  who  came  to  help  us. 

The  Trustees,  in  recognition  of  this  splendid  spirit,  are  issuing 
to  the  members  of  the  hospital  a certificate  of  appreciation  for 
what  was  done  during  this  trying  period. 


Alumnae  Meetings.  The  October  Alumnae  meeting,  because 
of  the  epidemic,  was  postponed  until  early  in  November.  The 
chief  business  of  the  afternoon  was  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  coming  two  years.  This  list  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  front 
pages  of  the  Quarterly.  The  November  meeting  was  held  on 
November  26  in  the  evening  when  we  enjoyed  a very  interesting 
talk  on  Current  Events. 

It  is  the  plan  this  year  to  have  the  meetings  alternately  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  in  order  that  we  may  have  present  as  large 
a body  of  our  graduates  living  in  this  vicinity  as  possible.  There- 
fore, the  December  meeting  will  again  be  in  the  afternoon,  as 
will  also  the  February  and  April  meetings,  while  the  January, 
March,  and  May  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

Graduates  are  asked  to  keep  this  notice  in  mind,  and  help  to 
make  the  meetings  this  year  as  successful,  by  their  interest  and 
attendance,  as  they  proved  to  be  during  the  past  year. 


BASE  HOSPITAL  No.  6 

llxtracts  from  Letters  Received  from  Our  Nurses 

August  24,  1918. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  American  men  over  here — 
they  are  mostly  very  brave,  merry,  and  anxious  to  go  back  to 
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finish  the  Boche.  It  is  incredible  that  they  have  seen  what  they 
have  seen,  and  done  what  they  have  done — many  of  them  mere 
boys  (I  am  afraid  many  have  lied  about  their  ages)  with  inno- 
cent, childlike  faces.  They  are  keen  about  ice  cream,  chocolate, 
gum,  illustrated  papers,  joke  books,  and  parties.  We  gave  them 
a lawn  party  last  night  with  entertainment  by  members  of  the 
Unit,  and  a vaudeville  team  which  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  secured 
for  us.  This  was  followed  by  doughnuts  and  good  fruit  punch 
made  by  our  enlisted  men  and  served  by  the  nurses.  The  even- 
ing was  perfect  and  the  patients  came  in  wheel  chairs,  on  crutches, 
and  any  way  they  could  manage  to  get  out.  They  loved  it  and 
the  seventy-five  dollars  it  cost  was  well  spent,  for  they  need  men- 
tal diversion  more  than  medicine  many  times.  Just  what  a strain 
they  have  been  under  we  can  realize  when  some  of  the  most  nor- 
mal soldiers  cry  out  in  their  sleep  about  gas  attacks,  bayonet 
charges,  and  hand-to-hand  struggles  with  the  Germans.  Going 
under  ether  they  almost  always  live  over  some  of  the  horrors 
they  have  endured.  Many  of  the  men  lose  all  they  possess — the 
gassed  cases  have  to  throw  away  their  clothes  and  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  men  who  for  no  fault  of  their  own  have  failed 
to  receive  pay  for  several  months.  The  Red  Cross  doesn’t  under- 
take to  advance  money  under  these  conditions  as  the  contract 
would  be  too  extensive  and  it  has  been  pitiful  to  see  men  needing 
shaves  and  haircuts,  toothbrushes,  tooth  paste  and  such  necessi- 
ties, say  nothing  of  little  indulgencies  in  candies,  etc.,  obliged  to 
do  without  because  they  had  no  money.  They  will  joke  about 
it,  but  it  is  hard  nevertheless. 

The  Aides  and  some  other  friends  gave  me  some  money  to 
spend  for  the  soldiers  when  1 came  over,  and  at  first  I hardly 
knew  where  to  turn  or  what  to  do  since  our  men  have  been  com- 
ing back  from  the  front,  because  there  were  so  many  of  them 
who  needed  things,  so  finally  I settled  for  my  special  interest  on 
the  eye  ward  when  w'e  had  two  boys  entirely  blind  from  machine 
gun  explosions — many  had  lost  one  eye  and  others  had  very 
sore  eyes.  They  seemed  more  depressed,  and  not  being  able  to 
read  had  a harder  time  diverting  themselves.  Lots  of  them 
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hadn’t  any  money  so  1 gave  them  each  two  francs  one  day,  which 
they  accepted  when  they  found  it  was  from  a fund  entrusted  to 
me  for  soldiers,  and  such  a clearing  up  as  they  had  with  that  little 
money.  Fruit  is  easily  procured  but  very  expensive,  and  nothing 
is  more  enjoyed  by  the  sicker  patients,  so  it  has  been  delightful 
to  have  some  money  to  spend  in  these  ways.  The  fund  Colonel 
Washburn  had  and  turned  over  to  Major  Cabot  has  been  vastly 
useful  in  larger  ways  and  in  greater  emergencies.  If  any  are 
interested  in  making  it  possible  for  me  to  help  out  in  small  ways 
some  of  these  brave  boys,  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  contribu- 
tions they  may  choose  to  send. 


October  2,  1918. 

I hasten  to  tell  you  that  yesterday  we  received  one  large 
Christmas  box  for  the  nurses  and  Colgate’s  box,  and  1 wish  you 
could  have  seen  me  unpack  it ! I had  a wonderful  time  and  in 
the  evening  the  contents  were  distributed  to  all  the  original 
nurses  who  came  over.  We  are  going  to  send  their  portions  to 
those  who  are  away. 

I think  we  appreciate  the  contents  more  now  than  we  should 
have  last  Christmas.  The  packing  was  masterly — the  records 
came  intact.  Some  of  the  jam  leaked  on  the  outside  of  some  of 
the  parcels  but  did  no  damage.  The  jam  looks  awfully  good!  1 
think  the  juicy  part  of  Lieutenant  White’s  mince  pie  was  on  the 
outside  of  his  box,  but  I haven’t  seen  him  to  learn  how  the  inside 
seemed. 

We  are  more  than  surprised  that  the  crackers  are  so  good  after 
such  a long  time.  The  saltines  are  very  crisp  and  tasty,  and  more 
prized  than  anything  else.  The  decorations  will  come  in  fine  for 
this  year.  The  chocolate  is  all  right — the  stationery  is  just  what 
we  wanted  for  our  writing  tables.  The  music  is  most  acceptable 
and  the  bed  shoes  look  good  to  us  with  the  thermometer  6° 
(Centigrade)  above  zero  now  in  our  barracks. 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 
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October  4,  1918. 

While  at  this  Evacuation  Hospital  weVe  met  about  everybody 
we  know  who  is  loose  around  France,  as  it  is  a sort  of  central 
starting  place  to  the  front.  For  instance,  Margaret  Clark  and 
Lillian  Osgood  turned  up  with  some  M.G.H.  doctors,  on  teams 
like  ours,  going  farther  up.  Miss  Hypes  is  on  a Red  Cross  train 
now,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  we  evacuated  our  patients  on  her 
train,  so  Tve  seen  her  twice.  Yesterday  she  was  in,  but  was 
quite  ill  with  influenza  and  is  to  be  dropped  off  at  a base  to  be 
taken  care  of.  There  are  two  other  base  No.  6 nurses  with  her. 
Then  on  another  train  are  three  others  from  our  base  and  we’ve 
seen  them  also  as  they  come  here.  All  we  do  is  to  stay  still  and 
eventually  all  pass  through.  It  is  always  a delightful  question 
whether  we  will  ever  go  back  to  our  base  or  not.  I really  don’t 
much  care.  It  is  more  exciting  up  here,  and  besides,  the  base  has 
changed,  the  people  and  buildings,  so  nothing  attracts  me  back. 

October  31,  1918. 

Have  I written  that  we’ve  moved  again  ? Still  with  the 
same  organization  but  the  whole  shooting  match  was  moved. 
Again,  I say,  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  that  can  be  done.  This 
time  it  is  to  the  realest  looking  war  scenery  one  could  imagine — 
to  a section  that  was  no-man’s  land  for  four  years,  and  looks  it — 
nothing  but  a sea  of  hills  barren  of  trees  and  most  every  square 
inch  of  ground  pitted  with  shell  holes ; and  when  you  look  closel)’' 
vou  find  that  the  hills  are  thickly  populated  with  cleverly  camou- 
fiaged  dugouts.  W’e  drove  for  fully  half  an  hour  along  a dreary 
road,  rough  from  repeatedly  repaired  shell  holes  and  not  even  a 
sign  of  a village  until  we  got  to  the  one  near  where  we  are  and 
that  has  no  cover  over  any  building,  just  a few  foundations, 
enough  to  show  there  once  was  a town.  We  went  for  a walk 
the  other  day  with  the  commanding  officer  ( we  aren’t  allowed  to 
go  anywhere  here  without  one  as  we  are  the  only  women  for 
some  distance  and  there  are  encampments  through  all  these 
hills  ) and  visited  some  of  the  old  dugouts  and  they  were  most 
substantially  and  rather  wonderfully  made  considering  the  ma- 
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terial  they  had  to  work  with.  They  have  utilized  everything 
under  the  sun  and  even  though  twenty  feet  under  ground  and 
deserted,  look  livable.  In  fact,  some  of  the  officers  do  live  in 
them  and  like  it,  and  some  of  the  doctors. 

When  we  move,  we  literally  take  up  our  beds — because  w’e  tie 
our  blankets  up  in  our  mattresses  and  fold  up  our  cot,  tag  it  and 
when  we  get  to  the  other  end  of  our  journey  we  hunt  up  our 
tagged  articles,  bribe  some  soldier  with  cigarettes  to  take  it  down 
to  the  nurses’  tent,  and  again  set  up  housekeeping.  It  is  all  so 
simple.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a wooden  box  to  put  the  suit- 
case on  (to  be  off  the  mud)  and  a board  to  step  on  at  the  bed- 
side, and  that  is  all.  In  spite  of  mud  and  all,  it  is  as  snug  and 
comfortable  as  one  could  wish.  I wouldn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  more  things  or  room.  Can  you  imagine  fussy  me  living  for 
seven  months  in  a suit-case,  and  for  three  months  without  any- 
thing more  than  one  of  everything,  and  only  two  of  things  that 
have  to  be  changed  as  our  bedding  rolls  are  still  in  Paris. 

It  is  Halloween  night  and  sounds  like  it — pitch  black  with 
a constant  popping  of  loud  guns  and  lights  all  over  flashes — a 
shell  whirring  over  or  an  air  raid  with  a few  bombs.  Last  night 
was  quite  exciting  as  we  were  operating  and  being  only  in  tents 
we  had  to  turn  out  all  lights  and  I was  giving  ether  so  had  to 
keep  on  in  the  dark  rather  wondering  what  the  patient’s  con- 
dition was.  Forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  regular  anesthetist  has 
been  ill  and  did  not  move  up  with  us  to  this  tent  life.  It  is  a 
wonderful  experience  for  me  to  learn  something. 

Maude  Barton. 

U.  S.  Hospital  Train,  No.  63, 

A.E.F.,  Pantin,  France. 

It  is  my  turn  today  to  keep  house  while  Miss  Hypes  and  Miss 
Kavaljian  are  in  town  and  I am  having  a glorious  time  writing- 
letters.  As  yet  we  have  received  no  mail  and  we  are  beginning 
to  get  a little  anxious.  They  have  changed  the  parking  head- 
quarters of  some  of  the  trains,  so  when  you  readdress  our  mail  it 
would  hasten  delivery  to  put  “Pantin”  on  the  address. 
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We  just  returned  last  evening  from  our  second  trip.  It  is 
really  most  interesting  work  when  we  have  patients  aboard.  We 
are  kept  very  busy  at  those  times.  I haven’t  hands  enough  to  do 
the  things  that  should  be  done.  On  our  first  trip  we  had  a lot 
of  very  bad  cases — wounded  and  just  out  of  the  trenches  the 
night  before.  My,  but  they  were  uncomfortable ! I think  we 
changed  nearly  every  dressing  on  the  train,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amputation  cases. 

We  are  greatly  handicapped  because  we  haven’t  any  Dakin 
Solution,  and  so  cannot  moisten  the  dressings.  They  tell  us  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  supplies  on  these  trains.  They  have  never 
had  Dakins.  We  have  put  in  a strong  plea  and  they  are  trying 
to  get  it.  On  the  last  trip  we  did  not  have  so  many  wounded. 
They  were  mostly  sick,  influenza,  dysentery,  exhaustion  cases, 
shell-shock  (they  are  so  pathetic),  and  gas  cases.  On  the  whole 
they  were  not  so  uncomfortable  as  the  first  convoy. 

You’ll  be  interested  to  know  that  we  evacuated  our  second 
convoy  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Unit,  the  first  patients  they 
have  received.  They  have  about  a thousand-bed  hospital.  We 
arrived  there  at  midnight,  so  didn’t  get  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
hospital. 

Life  on  the  train  between  trips  is  very  stupid.  We  are  lying- 
in  a freight  yard  with  nothing  to  do.  The  train  personnel  are 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  cars.  They  are  well-trained 
and  keep  the  train  looking  very  well.  They  are  responsible  for 
feeding  the  patients.  We  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  see  that 
the  patients  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  carry 
out  treatments.  I had  about  one  hundred  eighty  patients  to  care 
for  on  the  last  trip,  and  found  plenty  to  do,  but  I fear  that  the 
idleness  between  trips  is  going  to  pall.  Sarah  Brook 

Hozv  a Patient  in  No.  6 Amuses  Himself 
Deer  Miss  Parsons: 

Well  Miss  Parsons  i gess  you  will  say — gee  i wisht  that  pashent 
in  rume  24  would  quit  worring  me  with  his  riteing — but  you  see  i 
am  taking  a chanst  that  you  wonte  get  soar. 
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Well  Miss  Parsons  what  i got  two  say  two  you  is  sort  of 
“ontray  noo”  (whitch  is  french  for  on  the  quiet)  becose  sum 
of  the  docters  mite  get  soar, — but  i an  Ward  have  been  tawlking 
a good  deal  lately  about  what  we  have  saw  in  the  papers  about 
the  U.  S.  Goverment  needing  docters  bad,  and  we  have  noticed 
that  lots  of  the  pashents  has  got  nuthing  serius,  like  coffs  and 
colds  an  soar  eyes  and  newmonia  and  etc ; well  both  i an  Capten 
Ward  has  lived  in  the  sowth  ( i’m  not  braging  about  it  just  stating 
a fack)  an  we  no  a hole  lot  about  doctering,  an  our  idea  is  two 
help  the  red  Cross  by  getting  out  of  the  Army  and  intwo  the 
medickal  Core,  an  then  let  us  take  the  Cases  that  our  noledge 
could  cure — like  this  for  instants.  Now  two  nite  they  is  a fello 
coffen  somthing  fearcc  and  i could  run  down  the  hall  (if  my  leg 
wasent  broak)  an  give  him  a doss  of  pinetar  an  honey  and  put  a 
peace  of  fat  pork  on  his  throte  with  a hankerchef  to  holde  it 
there  an  i bet  you  Miss  parsons  by  two  morrow  he’d  be  redy  to 
be  marked  Class  A dutey — an  for  bruises  an  lite  wundes  like  nails 
in  your  feet  i would  put  on  a poletis  of  Red  oak  bark,  whitch  they 
is  plenty  of  in  the  grownds  around  the  hostpitel,  an  all  we  would 
would  nead  is  a hatchet  two  chop  it  off  with — then  we  could  bild 
a littel  house  two  hang  up  erbs  and  rewts  on  the  rafters  for  our 
medesins,  and  i bet  you  befour  long  Miss  Parsons  they  would 
hardly  be  any  pashents  hear  attall  an  the  docters  an  nurses  would 
have  nuthing  two  do  but  lofe — but  i bet  some  of  them  would  get 
on  his  hi-horse  becose  they  didnt  think  of  it  ferst. 

May  be  you  are  wundering  why  i ask  you  to  keep  this  quiet — 
do  you  Miss  Parsons?  Well  i’ll  tell  you,  its  becose  some  of  the 
docters  on  the  medickal  staft  would  may  be  rite  two  seckretary 
Daniels  and  ask  that  when  we  sent  in  our  rezignations  he  would 
turn  us  down,  i am  not  nocking  the  docters  but  “a  stitche  in  time 
saves  nine.” 

We  would  like  to  no  if  you  donte  think  our  skeam  is  fazeable 
— for  instants,  if  some  body  would  telefone  to  i or  Ward  and  say 
“a  pashent  on  Ward  15  neads  a fizick”  we  could  boyle  some  dan- 
dylion  tea  or  bring  up  a doss  of  may  appel,  and  they  wouldent  be 
no  nead  of  a nurse  going  two  the  trubel  of  getting  him  some  Cass- 
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Kara  or  somthing — i could  mension  lots  of  instants  like  this  but 
you  would  not  nead  two  have  sombody  rite  out  what  is  as  plane 
as  the  nose  on  my  face. 

If  you  think  you  would  like  two  have  not  so  many  pashents  here 
let  us  no  an  we  will  try  to  get  ontwo  the  staft — i hoap  you  will 
let  us  hear  from  you  sune,  i’m  shure  it  is  all  deer  two  you. 

Ward  is  asleep  else  i would  ask  him  donte  he  want  two  send 
his  re-guards. 

yours  Tritely 

Capten  L. 

P.S.  do  you  no  were  we  could  get  some  red  flannen  for  to  put 
on  i an  Mager  Morrison’s  chest.  We  bothe  have  Coldes,  and  i 
donte  sopose  they  is  any  Dr.  Smith’s  Lung  perteckters  in  f ranee. 


THE  ARMY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  AND  ITS 
ORGANIZATION  AT  GAMP  DEVENS 

Annabella  McCrae. 

The  Army  School  of  Nursing  owes  its  first  inception  to  one  of 
our  leaders  in  the  profession  of  nursing,  Miss  Annie  W.  Good- 
rich, chief  inspecting  nurse  of  the  Army  Hospitals  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  present  Dean  of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing. 
Miss  Goodrich’s  plan  was  worked  out,  following  her  appointment 
in  February,  1918,  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Jane  Delano,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service,  and  Miss 
Dora  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

The  Army  Schools  were  chiefly  planned  as  a war  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  training  a larger  group  of  young  women  than 
the  civil  hospitals  could  take  care  of,  in  order  to  relieve  graduate 
nurses  for  overseas  service,  and  in  their  absence  to  afford  skilled 
care  under  supervision  for  the  sick  in  the  military  hospitals 
throughout  this  country. 

By  midsummer  ten  Army  Schools  were  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Base  Hospitals.  There  are  now  at  least  twenty-two  in 
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operation.  The  course  extends  over  a period  of  three  years, 
except  in  cases  where  the  student  may  be  a graduate  of  an  accred- 
ited college,  when  she  is  credited  with  nine  months.  Three 
months’  credit  is  allowed  to  those  who  may  have  been  two  or 
more  years  in  college,  and  some  credit  is  made  to  those  who  have 
had  a special  course  in  the  sciences. 

The  greater  part  of  two  years  is  spent  in  the  military  hospitals, 
which  provide  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  surgical 
and  medical  nursing,  including  orthopedics,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  while  experience  in  Pediatrics,  Gynecology,  Obstetrics, 
and  Public  Health  nursing  is  provided  through  affiliations  with 
recognized  civil  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  It  was  planned 
that  if  the  war  ended  before  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the 
students  in  training  would  receive  a certificate  for  the  branches 
of  nursing  covered  while  at  the  Army  School,  which  would  entitle 
them  to  be  received  into  a civil  hospital  for  the  remainder  of  the 
three  years  if  they  so  desired. 

The  Army  School  at  Camp  Devens  was  probably  the  first  or- 
ganized, and  received  its  first  class  of  students  July  24 — thirty- 
three  in  all.  The  school  was  organized  and  opened  by  Miss  Mary 
M.  Riddle,  Superintendent  of  the  Newton  Hospital,  who  was  re- 
leased by  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  indefinitely,  and  Miss 
jane  G.  Malloy,  chief  nurse  of  the  Army  Base  Hospital  at  Camp 
Devens.  The  other  members  of  the  staff  were  Miss  Bertha  F. 
Strong,  Social  Director,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Wakefield,  instructor 
in  Theory,  a graduate  of  the  New4on  Hospital  and  Teachers’ 
College.  Miss  Kathleen  Parks,  a graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  class  1917,  and  a member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  came  later  as  permanent  instructor  in  Practice.  Miss 
Amelia  Smith,  also  a member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  late 
of  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  had  general  supervision  of  the 
students  on  the  hospital  wards.  Miss  Sheats  was  later  appointed 
as  instructor  in  Dietetics.  Additional  instruction  was  to  be  given 
the  students  by  the  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commanding  Officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frothing- 
ham.  Major  Darling  gave  the  first  lecture  on  Anatomy  and 
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Physiology.  Major  Leslie  Spooner  was  appointed  as  instructor 
of  applied  chemistry.  Other  instructors  of  the  Medical  Corps 
were  to  be  added  later. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  were  excellent.  The  class  room  was 
situated  in  newly  opened  quarters  for  nurses,  which  at  the  time 
served  for  the  instruction  of  Theory  and  Practice.  It  was  a 
large  square  room,  well  ventilated,  and  with  sufficient  space  for 
forty  student  chairs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were  six 
army  bedsteads  for  practical  teaching  with  a corresponding  num- 
ber of  tables  and  chairs.  Along  the  wall  facing  the  students 
were  good  sized  blackboards  and  bulletin  board.  The  one  thing 
lacking  which  was  very  essential  was  a platform  for  the  use  of 
the  instructors  which,  however,  was  to  be  supplied  later.  The 
room  was  well  lighted  during  the  day  by  at  least  a dozen  windows, 
and  the  artificial  light  at  night  was  all  to  be  desired  for  study  and 
lectures. 

Leading  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  class  room  was  the 
Dietetic  Laboratory,  which  was  very  nearly  completed  in  Sep- 
tember. The  workmanship  of  the  carpenters,  who  were  enlisted 
men,  reflected  great  credit  on  their  efforts  in  this  department. 
There  were  electric  grills  supplied  for  each  pupil,  and  a hanging 
shelf  overhead  with  cooking  utensils,  while  each  kitchen  desk 
had  a cupboard.  There  was  also  a small  enamelled  sink  with 
grooved  shelves  on  each  side,  and  running  hot  and  cold  water. 
Off  the  laboratory  was  a large  supply  closet  with  broad  shelves. 
The  equipment  of  this  department,  one  might  say,  was  equal  to 
any  Dietetic  Department  in  most  civil  hospitals. 

The  students  on  their  arrival  were  housed  in  a temporary  dor- 
mitory of  rather  limited  space  until  such  time  as  the  additional 
nurses’  quarters,  which  were  then  in  the  course  of  construction, 
should  be  completed.  However,  the  beds  were  most  comfortable. 
There  was  sufficient  space  for  a small  table  between  each  bed, 
and  large  white  curtains  suspended  from  wires,  divided  the  space 
into  cubicles  which  offered  some  privacy  to  each  individual,  as  the 
students  were  not  supposed  to  carry  with  them  any  superfluous 
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articles  in  the  way  of  decorations  or  clothing.  They  were  able 
to  manage  very  well  as  the  shipshape  order  of  the  cubicles  proved. 

The  students  arrived  Wednesday,  July  24,  and  were  met  at 
Ayer  by  Miss  Bertha  Strong,  Social  Director.  They  were  con- 
veyed from  the  station  to  Camp  Devens  in  Red  Cross  motors. 
The  classes  assembled  as  a body  for  the  first  time  to  meet  Miss 
Riddle  and  the  other  instructors  the  following  morning,  when 
they  received  instruction  in  regard  to  rules  and  regulations  which 
were  later  supplemented  by  Miss  jane  G.  Malloy,  chief  nurse, 
ddiey  also  had  their  first  lesson  in  Anatomy  by  Miss  Riddle.  As 
this  body  of  young  women  entered  the  class  room,  one  felt  a new 
infusion  of  life,  such  as  is  experienced  with  the  arrival  of  a new 
class  of  probationers  in  a civil  hospital ; perhaps  the  former  had 
a more  serious  and  earnest  attitude  because  of  the  realization  of 
the  occasion  and  the  strong  sense  of  patriotic  duty  which  brought 
them  together  in  a body  to  take  up  the  profession  of  nursing,  a 
profession  which  under  ordinary  conditions  might  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  them. 

The  following  Friday  morning,  the  students  assembled  for  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  including  teeth  and  eyes.  Ap- 
pointments were  also  made  for  prophylactic  treatment  against 
typhoid  and  paratyphoid,  and  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

The  School  continued  full  of  promise  until  the  outbreak  of 
influenza  and  pneumonia  in  September,  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  classes  to  be  temporarily  discontinued,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  so  much  sickness  among  the  pupils,  and  the  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  were  well  in  caring  for  the  enlisted  men. 
The  work  of  the  students  on  the  wards  in  the  midst  of  the 
epidemic  was  highly  commendable,  because  of  the  patience  and 
courage  displayed  throughout  this  trying  time.  Often  a pro- 
bationer would  be  alone  with  the  nurse  in  charge,  on  a ward  of 
eighty  patients,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  made  a reputation 
for  herself  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  and  lectures  there  was  the  prac- 
tical experience  in  nursing.  In  a base  hospital  the  experience 
is  limited  because  the  duties  which  a nurse  performs  in  the  care 
of  her  patients  in  a civil  hospital  are  in  part  done  by  an  orderly 
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in  a military  hospital.  The  chief  duties  of  the  nurse  lies  in  the 
care  of  patients  who  are  seriously  ill,  which,  outside  of  epidemics, 
does  not  compare  to  any  great  extent  with  the  number  of  so-called 
sick  patients  in  a civil  hospital.  These  base  hospitals  must  also 
serve  as  a home  for  convalescent  patients,  a condition  which  re- 
quires little  or  no  nursing,  because  as  a rule  they  are  able  to 
be  up  and  about  and  are  often  assigned  to  light  work  when  not 
fitted  for  the  arduous  duties  of  a soldier. 

The  old  saying,  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy,” 
might  be  said  of  pupils  training  in  a hospital.  They,  as  a rule, 
are  young  in  years  and  much  is  expected  of  them.  Saturday 
night  “movies”  were  attended  and  weekly  “hops,”  from  nine  to 
eleven,  were  given  by  the  officers,  to  which  the  students  were 
invited.  They  were  always  properly  chaperoned  by  Miss  Strong, 
the  Social  Director,  who  was  a very  essential  person  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  students.  Here  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  the 
])osition  of  Social  Director  should  be  included  on  every  training 
school  staff  as  a necessity  in  the  larger  schools.  There  were 
pleasant  walks  within  certain  boundaries  which  one  might  take 
in  groups.  The  Saturday  afternoon  off  duty,  and  part  of  Sun- 
day, permitted  visits  home  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  or  about  Boston.  In  course  of  construction  was  the  Red 
Cross  recreation  house,  with  its  many  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  the  nursing  personnel. 

The  life  on  the  whole  had  a certain  amount  of  fascination 
about  it  owing  to  the  prevailing  military  atmosphere,  each  one 
seeming  to  know  his  duty  and  carrying  it  out  as  a rule  with 
military  promptness.  The  graduate  nurses  as  a body  did  not 
seem  overworked  and  everything  seemed  to  be  done  in  a delib- 
erate fashion  in  comparison  with  the  rush  of  work  which  one 
is  accustomed  to  in  a busy  civil  hospital.  The  patients  were 
treated  with  a great  deal  of  consideration  by  the  graduate  nurses 
who  were  most  faithful  in  their  care  of  those  who  were  really 
sick. 

After  the  epidemic  of  influenza  subsided  class  work  was  re- 
sumed and,  at  the  present  date,  although  the  war  is  ended. 
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the  School  is  still  in  session  with  an  additional  class  of  fifty-six 
piij)ils  who  entered  in  September. 


OUR  RED  CROSS  NURSE  ON  THIS  SIDE 

Room  30,  Federal  Building, 

Florence,  Ala. 
October  30,  iqi8. 

Your  good  letter  was  enjoyed  as  ever,  tho’  1 couldn’t  answer 
it  before,  beacuse  the  “flue”  is  down  here  too,  and  we  are  having 
a time.  As  you  know,  there  arc  the  tri-cities,  Florence,  Sheffield, 
and  Tuscombia,  and  besides  that  Plant  No.  i and  Plant  No.  2. 
I'he  tri-cities  and  Plant  No.  i were  duly  warned  and  ])romptly 
closed  their  schools,  churches,  movies,  etc.,  but  Plant  No.  2, 
fearing  that  labor  troubles  might  arise  if  the  “flu”  was  officially 
recognized,  refused  to  close  its  movies  and  crowded  meetings  or 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick. 

On  October  2 our  hYderal  Health  officer  received  instructions 
from  Washington  to  take  charge  of  Plant  No.  2,  and  our  poor 
little  force  of  three  doctors  and  four  nurses  flung  ourselves  into 
the  breech. 

For  days  and  nights  the  doctors  walked  through  the  bunk 
houses  and  tents  of  the  twenty  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren living  in  Muscle  Shoals,  separating  the  dead  from  the  dying 
and  handing  out  medicine.  I went,  too,  the  first  day,  but  at  once 
it  became  necessary  to  evolve  emergency  hospitals  and  so  six, 
one  after  the  other,  were  hastily  assembled.  All  of  us  nurses 
and  doctors  alike  had  sad  and  funny  experiences,  but  Pll  just  tell 
you  of  my  own. 

October  3d  1 explored  bunk  houses  in  search  of  the  very  sick 
from  7 A.M.  to  4.30  p.M.  I was  then  put  in  charge  of  one  emer- 
gency hospital  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  iron  folding 
cots,  as  many  mattresses,  a wagon  full  of  sheets,  blankets  and 
pillow  cases,  and  patients  pouring  in  as  fast  as  the  ambulances 
could  bring  them.  As  staff  nurse  I had  five  negroes  scared  to 
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death  of  catching  “that  there  influence” — a fireman  and  a police- 
man, while  my  doctor  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  who  had  not 
been  a practising  physician  for  four  years,  in  fact,  was  then 
employed  at  the  plant  as  a bricklayer. 

The  hospital  consisted  of  three  rough  wooden  shacks  without  a 
stick  of  furniture  beside  these  cots.  I stayed  on  until  9 a.m.  the 
next  morning  and  found  “my  staff.”  I had  put  to  bed  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  patients  during  the  night.  For  ten  days  and 
nights  after  that  another  Red  Cross  nurse  and  I worked  all  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  except  the  six  or  so  we  had  to  sleep  in,  being 
nobly  assisted  by  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians,  in  fact, 
anybody  that  volunteered. 

The  Red  Cross  sent  us  three  extra  nurses  after  a while,  but 
even  now,  after  four  weeks,  when  the  number  of  our  patients 
is  but  seventy  in  each  emergency  hospital,  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon  these  untrained  men.  Ward  E was  never  quite  as 
bad,  as  some  days  and  nights  I put  in  with  delirious  pneumonia 
patients,  groaning  pleurisy  patients,  and  just  plain,  uncomfortable 
“flue”  patients,  stacked  up  on  beds  three  rows  deep.  No  dishes, 
no  drugs,  no  thermometers,  no  hot  water,  not  anything  such  as 
one  would  find  even  in  an  ordinary  household  was  available  at 
first,  and  was  only  remedied  by  degrees.  To  this  day  we  have 
no  bedpans ! 

The  men  who  helped  me  were  certainly  fine,  and  washed  and 
fed  patients,  did  up  “Allen  Streets,”  or  scrubbed  the  floor  as 
occasion  might  require.  I wish  I could  show  Miss  McCrae  a big 
policeman  carrying  trays,  with  a towel  before  his  front,  looking 
like  a Kewpie ; or  a huge  and  floury  mason  gently  rubbing  lini- 
ment on  to  chests. 

The  sickness  is  growing  less  rapidly  and  we  hope  to  close  the 
emergency  hospitals  in  a couple  of  weeks.  Meanwhile  we  have 
gotten  down  to  a twelve-hour  day  and  feel  somewhat  less  rushed. 
One  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  sent  here  caught  the  “flue”  and  died, 
but  the  rest  of  us  have  been  leading  charmed  lives.  Was  so  glad 
to  get  M.G.H.  news. 


Frieda  Bullock. 
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THE  SAME  OLD  THING 

Does  the  world  grow  better  year  by  year 
Because  some  nurse  in  her  little  sphere 
Puts  on  her  cap  and  smiles  and  sings 
And  keeps  on  doing  the  same  old  things? 

Taking  the  temperature,  giving  the  pills, 

To  remedy  mankind’s  numberless  ills, 

PYeding  the  baby,  answering  bells, 

Being  polite  with  a heart  that  rebels. 

Blessing  the  newborn  baby’s  first  breath. 

Closing  the  eyes  that  are  still  in  death. 

Taking  the  blame  for  the  doctor’s  mistakes, 

Oh,  dear ! What  a lot  of  patience  it  takes. 

Io)nging  for  home  and  all  the  while 
Wearing  the  same  old  “professional  smile,” 
Going  off  duty  at  seven  o’clock, 

Tired,  discouraged,  just  ready  to  drop. 

But  called  back  to  “special”  at  seven  fifteen. 
With  a woe  in  her  heart,  but  it  must  not  be  seen. 
Morning  and  evening,  noon  and  night. 

Just  doing  it  over  and  hoping  it’s  right. 

When  we  lay  down  our  cape  and  cross  the  bar. 
Oh,  Lord,  won’t  you  give  us  just  one  little  star. 
To  wear  in  our  crown  with  our  uniform  new, 

In  that  city  above  where  the  Head  Nurse  is  You. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Mary  E.  Speare  (1903)  has  gone  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  as 
night  superintendent. 

Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  is  doing  pre-natal  work  among  col- 
ored women  in  New  York  City.  She  is  working  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People.  Her  address 
is  2975  Valentine  Avenue,  New  York. 


l.etitia  Brookins  Leland  (1912)  is  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital 
as  supervisor. 


Blanche  M.  Thayer  (1879)  has  gone  to  New  York  to  be  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  the  Woman’s  Hospital. 


Imilda  Dowden  (1900)  has  accepted  the  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Plunkett  Memorial  Hospital  in  Adams. 


Ellen  T.  Riley  (1911)  has  gone  to  Virginia  to  take  charge  of 
the  Danville  General  Hospital. 


Bertha  L.  Petit  (1918)  has  left  the  Burbank  Hospital,  Fitch- 
burg, where  she  has  been  the  practical  instructor  for  the  past 
year  and  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Nashua. 

Annie  Fletcher  (1892),  who  is  now  living  at  64  Westland 
Avenue,  Boston,  volunteered  her  services  during  the  epidemic 
and  was  sent  to  West  Virginia  to  work  among  the  coal  miners. 
We  hope  to  have  an  account  of  her  experiences  at  an  early  date. 


Agnes  J.  Trull  (1913),  who  has  been  on  duty  at  Camp  Devens, 
has  been  transferred  to  Camp  Logan,  Texas,  and  been  made 
chief  nurse  of  the  Base  Hospital.  She  writes  an  enthusiastic 
report  of  the  camp  life  and  work.  The  warm  climate  at  Houston 
makes  our  northern  nurses  forget  that  it  is  already  winter  in  their 
home  states. 
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Josephine  F.  Drew  (1889)  writes  from  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia : “The  ])revailing  epidemic  is  still  with  us,  and  the  death  rate 
is  high,  when  one  considers  the  glorious  climate.  A little  over 
a month  ago  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  young  men  were 
brought  in  from  the  ranches  and  oilfields.  Hospitals  were  filled 
to  overflowing  so  they  were  made  very  comfortable  at  the  Ascot 
Park  Grandstand.  The  sickest  ones  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 
The  nurses  had  the  toj)  floor ; a wee  hit  airy,  yet  not  one  sneezed 
twice  and  it  is  said  one  must  sneeze  four  times  in  succession  to 
start  influenza  in  an  orthodox  way ! The  glad  news  that  fighting 
has  ceased  has  just  been  ’phoned  us  and  now  I hear  bells  ringing, 
gongs  and  whistles  sounding,  everyone  wild  with  joy.  As  this 
will  be  the  Christmas  number  of  our  beloved  Quarterly  I am 
sending  to  all  of  our  nurses  at  home  and  overseas  every  form 
of  expression  used  to  convey  Christmas  greetings.  May  the  day 
indeed  be  a ‘merrie’  one  and  the  light  of  the  candles  be  reflected 
in  each  face  until  Christmas  comes  again  ; and  may  the  music  of 
the  carols  lighten  the  heart  every  day  of  the  new  year.” 


Amy  MacKeen  (1910)  left  Boston  early  in  October  and  was 
sent  by  the  Red  Cross  for  army  service  in  Camp  Mills,  Mineola, 
1..  I. 


Mary  F.  Emery  (1914),  who  has  been  on  duty  at  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  6 in  FTance,  has  returned  to  this  country  because  of  ill 
health  and  is  at  present  a patient  in  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital 
No.  2 at  FMrt  MacHenry,  Baltimore.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  she  is  much  better  and  is  looking  forward  to  being  allowed 
a leave  of  absence  for  Christmas. 


Ethel  Scott  McLean  (1900)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  New 
York  City. 


Honora  Fitzpatrick  (1899)  is  on  duty  at  the  Base  Hospital 
at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey.  She  writes  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Army  Training  School  did  splendid  work  during  the  epidemic. 
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For  three  weeks  all  classes  were  given  up  and  all  were  put  to 
regular  ward  work. 

Maria  Kouroyen  (1918)  was  released  from  the  training  school 
shortly  before  completing  her  third  year  in  order  to  join  a 
special  Red  Cross  Commission  organized  for  reconstruction  work 
in  Greece.  There  were  several  other  nurses  in  the  group.  Their 
safe  arrival  in  France  has  been  reported  and  doubtless,  by  this 
time,  they  have  reached  their  destination. 

Isabel  Kelso  (1899)  has  recently  received  her  commission  in 
the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  and  is  stationed  at  the  College 
Street  Military  Hospital  in  Toronto. 


Base  Hospital  No.  55,  under  the  command  of  Major  Balch 
and  with  Jessie  Grant  (1906)  as  chief  nurse,  has  reached  France 
and  is  hard  at  work.  Several  of  the  nurses  were  sick  with  in- 
fluenza at  first  and  the  Unit  has  been  divided  into  several  smaller 
groups,  some  at  base  hospitals  and  others  nearer  the  front. 

The  following  news  items  have  been  sent  to  the  Quarterly 
from  our  Base  Hospital  in  France: 

Miss  Peterson,  of  Base  No.  5,  visited  Base  Hospital  No.  6 en 
route  to  Biarritz  where  she  spent  her  “permission.”  She  was 
looking  well  in  spite  of  life  under  constant  bombardment. 

Base  6 Nurses’  Section  in  the  parade  of  July  14  was  a very  pop- 
ular feature.  The  nurses  were  applauded  enthusiastically  all 
along  the  route  and  a note  of  congratulation  and  appreciation  of 

their  good  appearance  was  written  by  General  S and  sent 

to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  our  Base. 

Marian  Mantins  (Base  114,  Orthopedic  Unit)  and  Constance 
Hoyt  (Base  22)  arrived  with  other  members  of  their  Units  at 
Base  No.  6 the  same  day.  Their  Units  were  destined  for  the 
same  locality,  but  the  equipment  not  being  installed,  they  stayed 
temporarily  at  Base  No.  6 and  were  on  duty  there  several  weeks, 
much  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  M.G.H. 
friends. 
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'I'hosc  who  knew  Miss  Donley  of  Bellingham,  Washington, 
when  she  was  taking  a post-graduate  course  in  the  M.G.H.  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  she  is  nursing  in  France  and  recently 
spent  a few  days  at  Base  No.  6. 

Misses  Sara  Brook,  Kavaljian,  Hypes,  Sanborn,  Hyson,  and 
d'ravers  are  on  duty  in  some  American  Ambulance  Trains, 
A.E.F.,  France. 


Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  has  recently  written  a most  interesting 
letter  of  her  trip  across  the  continent  and  over  tine  Pacific  to 
China,  where  she  is  to  organize  a training  school  for  nurses.  She 
spent  some  time  in  Japan  en  route.  She  may  now  be  addressed 
at  the  language  School  in  Nanking  where  she  is  studying  for 
the  present. 

Marie  C.  Ells  ( 1914)  was  in  Paris  and  in  Marseilles  during 
the  summer  in  the  interests  of  the  Children’s  Welfare  Campaign, 
but  has  since  then  again  been  assigned  to  military  service,  estab- 
lishing evacuation  hospitals  at  the  front.  She  writes  most  inter- 
estingly of  the  way  in  which  a hospital  can  be  moved  to  and  set 
up  at  the  front  in  a very  short  space  of  time;  and  tells  of  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  French  people  who  are  so  ready  to 
help  the  nurses  and,  whenever  possible,  to  add  to  their  physical 
comforts.  The  five  hundred  bed  hospital  where  she  was  situated 
often  had  to  accommodate  twelve  hundred  patients.  At  one 
time  they  suffered  an  air  raid  when  several  people  were  killed. 
When  Miss  Ells  wrote  in  August  their  hospital  was  about  to  be 
moved  to  Chateau-Thierry. 
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IN  HOSPITAL 

Hushed  and  happy  whiteness, 

Miles  on  miles  of  cots, 

The  glad,  contented  brightness 
Where  sunlight  falls  in  spots. 

Sisters  swift  and  saintly 
Seem  to  tread  on  grass ; 

Like  flowers  stirring  faintly, 

Heads  turn  to  watch  them  pass. 

Beauty,  blood,  and  sorrow. 

Blending  in  a trance — 

Eternity’s  tomorrow 

In  this  half-way  house  of  France. 

Sounds  of  whispered  talking, 

Labored,  indrawn  breath ; 

Then,  like  a young  girl  walking. 

The  dear  familiar  Death. 

— Lt.  Coningsby  Dazvson  in  the  '‘Glory  of  the  Trenches.^' 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $4,433.00 

Mrs.  Webster  H.  Carney  (formerly  Alice  M.  White- 

head,  1914)  1.50 

Mrs.  George  H.  Rogers  (formerly  Mrs.  Eva  S.  Brack- 
ett, 1904)  10.00 

Miss  Annabella  McCrae  (Class  1895)  10.00 

Miss  Honora  Fitzpatrick  (Class  1899) 25.00 

Miss  Alice  Scott  (Class  1883) 10.00 

Contributed  through  Miss  Grace  M.  Neal  (Class 

1902)  I 10.00 


$4,599.50 
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MARRIAGES 

Griffin--  Baiildry.  On  September  24,  at  Mattaj)oisett,  Pauline 
Revere  Griffin  (1917)  to  Mr.  Carleton  Bauldry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
l^)aiildry  are  now  living  in  Washington. 

Fuller — Healey.  On  October  5,  at  Melrose,  Marion  Puller 
(1915)  to  Mr.  Bu'iiest  Leroy  Healey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healey  are 
now  living  at  East  Braintree.  Their  address  is  8 Edge  Hill  Road. 

Silsby — Wheeler.  On  October  19,  Harriett  A.  Silsby  (1916) 
to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Wheeler  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a 
dental  student  and  at  present  physical  director  at  Iowa  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  expect  to  return  to  the  East  next 
summer. 

Wilkinson — Harrison.  Ella  A.  Wilkinson  (1901)  to  Mr.  R. 
Marshall  Harrison,  of  Bellingham,  Washington. 

Vaughn — Hosmer.  On  October  30,  Barbara  Wentworth 
Vaughn  (1918)  to  Mr.  Robert  Lowry  Hosmer,  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hosmer  are  now  living  at  \ ^6  Hemenway 
Street,  Boston. 

Pollard — Clarke.  On  November  20,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Ethel  M.  Pollard  (1912)  to  Mr.  Edward  Blake  Clarke.  At 
home,  Roseberry,  British  Columbia. 

l^ester — Warren.  Dorothy  Lester  (1918)  to  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Warren,  of  Chicopee,  Mass. 


BIRTHS 

September  3,  1918.  A son,  George  David,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Abrahamson  (Nettie  M.  Shortliffe,  1917),  at  Waltham. 

October  17,  1918.  A son,  George  Milford,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Smith  (Mary  Whlson,  1909),  of  36  Crescent  Street, 
Melrose. 


DEATHS 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  we  review  the  toll  Death  has  claimed 
from  our  ranks  in  the  past  few  months.  The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation extends  to  the  relatives  and  friends  its  sincerest  sympa- 
thies. Although  nothing  can  make  their  loss  seem  less  severe, 
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may  it  comfort  them  a little  to  know  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in 
their  sorrow.  We,  who  knew  the  loved  ones,  also  mourn! 

Annabel  Haskell  (1903)  died  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Webber,  27  Leonard  Street,  Annisquam,  Mass.,  on  May 
15,  1918.  Although  Mrs.  Haskell  did  not  keep  in  very  close 
touch  with  our  association,  her  classmates  remember  her  most 
kindly  and  regret  her  death  exceedingly. 

Bessie  Marr  (1904)  met  a very  tragic  death  in  an  elevator 
accident  at  the  home  of  a patient  September  6.  Miss  Marr  has 
been  doing  private  nursing  for  several  years  and  is  well  known 
and  loved  by  the  private  duty  nurses.  Her  absence  is  very  keenly 
felt  by  all  her  friends  and  our  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  her  sister,  who  is  in  France,  and  to  whom  the  news  of  her 
death  must  have  come  as  a great  shock. 

Ruth  U.  Kelley  (1915)  died  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  on  September  13,  of  influenza,  after  an  illness  of  only 
four  days.  Those  who  knew  Miss  Kelley  will  remember  her  as  a 
very  happy,  vivacious  woman  whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  meet 
and  work  with.  In  such  tragic  times  as  these  it  is  very  sad  to 
lose  one  who  added  so  much  joy  and  happiness  to  life. 

Romona  C.  Dunbar  (1914)  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
N.  Y.,  of  influenza,  October  12,  1918.  Since  graduating  Miss 
Dunbar  has  lead  a very  active  life,  not  only  in  the  nursing  world, 
but  also  in  the  commercial  world  along  advertising  lines.  She 
had  just  returned  to  nursing  and  was  preparing  for  Red  Cross 
duty  when  she  was  taken  ill.  She  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  her  class  and  will  be  sadly  missed  from  our  school 
gatherings. 

Minnie  E.  Burpee  ( 1900)  died  at  her  home  in  Canada,  October 
4,  1918.  Miss  Burpee  is  remembered  by  her  friends  for  her  very 
sweet  and  loving  disposition.  She  was  most  unselfish  and  found 
no  task  too  great  to  be  undertaken  for  a friend.  We  regret  it 
was  not  our  privilege  to  do  something  for  her  during  her  rather 
extended  illness. 

Ethel  G.  Hitchens  (1913)  died  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital, 
September  19,  1918,  of  influenza.  As  an  example  of  cheerful- 
ness in  spite  of  disaster,  Mrs.  Hitchens  was  unusual.  She  had 
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had  many  sorrows  during  the  past  few  years  but  she  covered  them 
with  a cheerful  smile  for  all.  We  shall  be  conscious  of  her 
vacant  chair  at  our  meetings  for  a long  time.  Her  cheerfulness 
was  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Marion  N.  Marble  (1915)  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
on  October  24,  of  influenza.  Her  death  comes  as  a severe  shock 
to  us  all  as  we  had  hoped  the  change  of  climate  would  prove  a 
great  help  to  her.  Her  friends  write  of  her  as  follows: 

In  the  death  of  Marion  Marble,  the  nursing  profession  has 
lost  a conscientious  worker.  Her  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in 
her  work,  as  her  thoroughness  and  efficiency  testified.  In  all  her 
illness  she  was  wonderfully  courageous  and  patient.  Her  brave 
and  uncomplaining  spirit  has  been  an  inspiration  to  nurses,  doc- 
tors and  patients,  and  we  doubt  if  anyone  could  have  been  with 
her  long  without  feeling  her  cheerfulness  contagious.  Her  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  for  others  were  shown  in  a thousand 
ways  and  her  noble,  unselfish  spirit  will  continue  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 

Ruth  Chamberlain  (non-graduate),  who  died  at  the  hospital 
September  23,  of  influenza,  was  a pupil  nurse  of  unusual  promise. 
She  had  been  in  the  school  less  than  a year  but  already  her  gentle 
dignity  and  her  quiet  enthusiasm  for  nursing  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  both  instructors  and  classmates  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  She  put  herself  so  wholeheartedly  into  her  train- 
ing that  even  as  a young  nurse  her  work  showed  a perfection  that 
was  an  example  to  many  older  nurses  and  a comfort  to  many  a 
patient. 

Frances  Bartlett  (1916)  died  in  October,  of  influenza,  while  in 
the  service  of  her  country  in  France.  We  realize  the  loss  of  a 
representative  graduate  and  a woman  of  unusual  personality,  of 
a happy,  cheering  temperament,  whose  work  was  always  a pleas- 
ure. She  was  naturally  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  nurses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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Horlick’s  the  Original 

— MALTED  MILK 


Your  assurance  of 


quality  in  Malted  Milk 


‘"Horlick’s”  is  dependable  and  convenient.  Its  superior  quality, 
food  value  and  digestibility  assure  service  and  results.  The  name  alone 
stands  for  Malted  Milk  the  world  over. 

“Horlick’s”  originated  the  process  for  manufacturing  Malted  Milk  and 
same  cannot  be  duplicated.  Therefore,  protect  your  patients  against  infe- 
rior imitations  by  specifying  “Horlick’s”  so  that  they  will  get  the  genuine. 


Give  “Horlick’s”  to  Your  Patients 
and  Get  Results 


Sample  Prepaid  Upon  Request 


Horlick^s  Malted  Milk  Company 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


The  Afarch  Quarterly  was  a myth,  and  the  restilt,  an  April 
edition.  The  change  was  not  in  the  daylight  saving  scheme,  for 
the  midnight  oil  still  htirned.  It  seems  more  to  he  the  dying 
gasp  of  the  old  Editor  who  would  bespeak  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  Alumnae  for  the  new  Editor,  and  the  reorganized 
staff  of  our  magazine.  Please  remember  that  this  paper  is  not 
supposed  to  he  the  work  of  one  or  two  people,  hut  rather  the 
means  of  getting  together  in  word  and  in  spirit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Association. 

The  War  is  over.  Those  who  have  been  abroad  have  written 
of  their  experiences,  and  we  have  enjoyed  their  letters  and  the 
proof  therein  that  they  can  write  and  write  for  publication.  May 
they  keep  their  pens  moving ! The  Quarterly  will  always  give 
them  space  for  further  effort.  But  what  of  those  who  stayed  at 
home?  They,  too,  can  write,  and  we  are  waiting  to  hear  of  their 
experiences. 
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Hase  Ih)Spi!al  No.  ()  has  at  last  returned,  and  with  three  gold 
si'rvice  stripes  on  thadr  sleeves.  We  are  proud  of  every  one  of 
them,  of  the  work  they  have  acconi})lished,  and  of  the  nursing 
standards  they  have  upheld  often  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
In  spite  of  the  sliort  notice  given,  there  were  nearly  twenty  of 
them  ])resent  at  the  Alumnae  reception  given  them  in  the  New 
Ilome  on  the  evening  of  March  14th.  The  very  special  occasion 
of  this  gathering  hrought  more  of  our  graduates  together  than 
usually  attend  any  regular  Alumnae  meeting,  and  all  pronounced 
the  evening  a very  happy  one,  both  for  the  stay-at-homes  and 
for  those  who  had  been  overseas.  Miss  Parsons’  short  but  in- 
teresting informal  talk  on  this  occasion  was  indicative  of  other 
re])orts  to  he  looked  forward  to  in  the  near  future  from  other 
members  of  our  Base  Hospital.  We  stay-at-homes,  although 
envious  of  their  opportunities,  will  rejoice  if  our  staying  helped 
make  possible  their  accomplishments. 

On  Sunday,  April  20th,  a “Welcome  Home”  service  was  held 
for  the  Base  Hospital  at  Trinity  Church.  This  was  followed 
by  a reception  in  the  Ikirish  House.  Dr.  ^lann,  rector  of  Trinity, 
gave  the  welcoming  address.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, however,  was  Captain  Sherrill  who  had  been  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Unit  from  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  spoke  most 
■enthusiastically  of  the  devotion  to  duty  of  everyone  in  the  Unit — 
doctors,  nurses,  and  enlisted  men — which  had  made  “Number 
Six”  one  of  the  mo.st  efficient  IHse  Hospitals  of  the  American 
1 W j^e  d i t i on  a r y Fo  rce . 


The  State  League  of  Nursing  Education  has  started  a new 
venture  this  spring  in  the  formation  of  a course  in  “Principles 
of  Teaching”  which  has  been  opened  for  instructors  and  other 
graduate  nurses  interested  in  training  school  instruction.  The 
cost  of  the  course  is  live  dollars  to  each  nurse  enrolled  for  the 
ten  lessons,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  seventy  nurses  at  the 
first  session  was  most  gratifying  to  the  committee  who  has  the 
matter  in  charge.  The  course  is  conducted  by  Miss  Katharine 
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Shiite  of  the  Hoslon  Normal  School,  and  is  held  every  h'riday 
eveiiini^  at  the  Massachusetts  (ieneral  llos])ital.  d'hose  enrolled 
come  from  all  parts  of  l^Aistern  Massachusetts,  from  Ciloucestcr 
to  Worcester,  and  even  from  Ne\v])ort,  R.  I. 

The  wav  in  which  this  ojiportunity  was  sc‘ized  upon  easil) 
shows  the  interest  which  our  trainin<j^  schools  are  showing'  in 
trying  to  build  up  their  educational  standards. 

The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 


Lesson  i. 


3 L 


5 L. 


/ • 
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P>ducational  Aims;  th(‘  essential  ])aii  lliat  they  play  in 
teaching. 

lAlucatioih'il  \ allies:  a clear  und(‘rstanding  of  them 
indispensable  for  the  teacher. 

Principle  of  1'eaching:  those  fundamental  laws,  hav- 
ing their  basis  in  human  nature,  to  which  all  good 
teaching  conforms,  consciously  and  unconsciously;  re- 
lation between  princi])les  and  methods. 

Ihnv  to  .Study;  having  both  immediate  acipiiremeiiN 
and  permanent  habits  in  view, 
ddie  .Art  of  Questioning. 

ddie  Recitation  Period;  how  to  make  it  enjovahle. 
profitable,  stimulating. 

ILxaminations  and  other  Means  of  Measuring  Results. 
Character  and  Personality;  the  essential  ])art  that 
they  play  in  teaching. 


77n’  Public  Heath  Field  has  been  expanding  tremendously  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  and  it  has  restlessly  been  awaiting  the 
return  of  Army  Nurses  who  might  help  carry  its  many  l)ur- 
dens.  In  spite  of  many  returning,  it  is  a serious  matter  to 
plan  how  the  ground  shall  he  covered,  for  a new  law  has  recentlv 
been  jiassed  that  requires  all  industrial  plants  in  this  State  em- 
])loying  one  hundred  or  more  persons  to  install  by  May  first  an 
emergency  room  “which  shall  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
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(jualified  nurse  or  other  person  trained  to  administer  first  aid.” 
What  iinusnal  opj)ortunities  for  the  “qualilied  nurse”  ! What  a 
])ossible  danger  in  the  “otlier  person,”  if  he  or  she  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  former!  There  will  doubtless  be  many  of  these 
“other  persons”  unless  our  nurses  realize  the  opportunities  in  the 
industrial  fields.  Many  nurses  will  need  special  preparation  for 
such  work,  and  realizing  this  the  Red  Cross  is  ready  to  provide 
many  scholarships  and  loans  through  Simmons  College  and  our 
\ isiting  Nurse  Association. 


The  America II  Red  Cross  A'ltrsing  Bureau  is  cooperating  with 
the  Chautau((ua  Management  in  planning  an  educational  drive 
in  the  interest  of  j)ublic  health  by  appointing  nurses  who  have 
been  overseas  as  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 

During  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  the  lecturers  will 
go  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit  speaking  on  the  advantages  to  a 
community  of  home  and  school  instuction  in  elementary  nursing 
technic  and  of  industrial,  district,  pre-natal  and  school  nurses. 

Phis  will  be  followed  by  nurse  instructors  who  will  form  classes, 
demonstrate  and  instruct  in  hygiene,  sanitation  and  home-nursing 
methods. 


The  Nurses'  Bill  has  again  gone  back  to  the  committee  for 
revision,  although  it  successfully  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
blouse.  The  chief  ])oints  for  argument  in  the  Legislature  are 
the  many  (piestions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  ]wo- 
])Osal  to  license  attendants.  There  was  less  opposition  to  the 
effort  to  make  mandatory  the  registration  of  nurses,  but  the 
two  features  are  so  closely  connected  it  is  doubtful  whether 
one  can  live  without  the  other.  The  third  j)oint  in  the  bill,  namely, 
that  all  nurses  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination  leading  to 
registration  must  be  graduates  of  a Training  School  for  Nurses 
approved  by  the  Hoard,  seems  to  have  met  a more  sympathetic 
understanding  in  the  Legislature  than  has  been  evident  in  pre- 
vious vears.  1'he  difference  between  schools  of  high  standing 
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and  those  of  low  standing  has  never  been  so  aj)i)arent  as  during 
ilie  last  two  years  both  in  the  Army  and  during  the  epidemic. 
And  the  result  is  that  the  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  some  guaran- 
tee that  the  nurse  emj)loyed  in  the  home  or  the  hos])ital  shall 
have  been  adequately  pre])ared  to  meet  her  resj)onsibilities.  Thus 
finally  have  we  secured  the  gratest  step  in  nursing  legislation — 
an  interested  public. 


AMERICAN  RED  GROSS 

VVoRU)  Red  Cuoss  Plans  Triumimi  Over  Human  lu>s  and 

Disease 

Washington,  March  19,  1919. 

“Peace  011  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  the  ideal  toward  which 
civilization  has  been  struggling  through  all  the  ages,  will  not 
seem  so  far  off  following  the  world-wide  extension  of  Red  Cross 
activities  now  being  planned  at  Cannes,  bb'ance,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  bff'ance,  England,  Japan, 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  Certainly  no  other  body  of  men 
ever  set  out  to  shape  a program  that  might  be  expected  to  bring 
about  something  at  least  approximating  this  ideal  conditon,  for 
the  supreme  aim  of  this  Red  Cross  committee  is  the  reduction  of 
disease  and  distress  and  the  betterment  of  mankind  everywhere. 

Thirty  days  after  peace  shall  have  been  declared  by  the 
momentous  conference  now  reshaping  the  world’s  destinies  at 
Versailles,  delegates  from  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the 
world  will  assemble  at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
program  to  be  submitted  by  the  committee  now  working  at 
Cannes,  France — a program  the  fulffllment  of  which  should  go 
a long  way  toward  promoting  that  future  harmony  among  the 
nations  that  the  peace  makers  are  hoping  for.  Not  denying  the 
first  requisite  to  contentment  in  an  individual  or  a people  is  good 
health,  and  as  the  promotion  of  good  health  the  world  over  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  Red  Cross  plan,  the  important  relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  at  once  becomes  ap- 
parent. 
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With  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  council  at  an  end,  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  will  he  shifted  to  the  Geneva  congress,  and 
]>rayers  for  the  success  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  program 
of  all  time  will  rise  from  the  hearts  of  the  hoping  millions.  This 
])rogram  is  being  ])i*epared  by  re])resentatives  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies  of  the  five  remaining  great  powers,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  gigantic  task  being  Henry  R.  Davison, 
of  New  York,  whose  genius  in  directing  the  tremendous  activities 
of  the  war  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  enabled  the  latter 
organization  to  achieve  a record  which  has  won  world  admiration. 

Leading  ex]>erts  in  public  health,  tuberculosis,  hygiene,  sani- 
tation and  child  welfare  work  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
now  in  Cannes  or  on  their  way  there,  summoned  to  help  the 
committee  prepare  the  ])lans  which  will  he  sul)mitted  at  Geneva. 
Measures  for  handling  problems  of  world  relief  emergencies  will, 
as  a matter  of  course,  have  a large  share  of  the  program,  hut 
much  of  the  effort  will  be  directed  not  only  toward  relieving  hu- 
man suffering  and  distress  hut  towards  ])reventing  it. 

( ioN'ERX  M EXTS  I X Sv.M  1’ATH^■ 

'fhe  adoption  of  the  program  by  the  Geneva  delegates  is  al- 
most a certainty,  ddie  governments  of  the  five  powers  are  in 
symi)athv  with  the  movement  and  other  nations  with  Red  Cross 
organizations  or  relief  societies  are  expected  to  follow  the  lead  of 
japan,  Italy,  h' ranee,  England  and  the  United  States.  This  being 
the  case,  a few  facts  concerning  the  Red  Cross  of  the  various 
countries,  should  prove  of  interest. 

d'he  International  Red  Cross  Committee  at  Geneva — the  par- 
ent of  all  Red  Cross  organizations — is  the  body  through  which 
the  world  ])rogram  will  be  carried  out.  A permanent  staff  of 
health  and  relief  s])ecialists  is  to  be  maintained  at  Geneva  follow- 
ing the  world  congress.  Geneva  will  he  the  clearing  house  for 
discoveries  along  lines  of  J^ed  Cross  work,  the  place  to  which 
each  organization  will  forward  all  information  that  may  he  of 
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value  to  the  others,  and  where  research  work  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  best  means  of  preventing  and  combating  disease  and 
minimizing  distress  will  be  continuous.  Idle  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva  was  organized  in  1863,  being 
the  realization  of  the  merciful  conception  of  Henry  Dunant,  the 
Swiss  iihilanthropist.  The  committee  did  splendid  work  during 
the  recent  war,  the  most  trying  four  years  of  its  history.  Gus- 
tave Ador,  president  of  Switzerland,  is  also  jiresident  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee. 

Because  of  its  great  achievements  in  the  world  war  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  accorded  leadership  in  the  world 
movement  liy  the  Red  Cross  of  other  countries.  The  organization 
now  has  a membership  of  17,000,000  adult  and  9,000,000  junior 
members,  this  imposing  total  being  divided  among  3,864  chapters 
and  thousands  of  branches  and  auxiliaries,  no  part  of  the  country 
being  too  remote  to  be  without  its  Red  Cross  organization.  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand,  who  will  direct  the  part  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  to  play  in  the  universal  program,  is  now  at  Cannes. 

d'rulv  the  touch  of  the  Red  Cross  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 


HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Mae  E.  Coloton  (1919) 

Within  the  last  decade  and  a half  a new  form  of  social  en- 
deavor has  been  created,  that  of  Hospital  Social  Service. 

Medical  science  had  perceived  beyond  disease  the  social  con- 
ditions causing  it.  Beyond  the  fractured  rib  it  saw  the  long- 
hours  of  labor  and  unprotected  machinery ; l)eyond  the  nervous, 
broken-down  mother  it  saw  the  unsteady,  drinking  husband,  un- 
able to  contribute  support  for  his  large  family ; beyond  the  puny, 
sickly  babe  it  saw  the  impure  milk  supply,  the  uninspected  dairy ; 
and  beyond  the  tuberculosis  patient  it  saw  unsanitary  housing  con- 
ditions, long  working  hours,  combined  with  low  wages. 

Industrial  changes  bringing  with  them  the  masses  into  crowded 
cities,  resulting  in  congested  districts  with  poor  housing  conditions. 


lO 
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the  rapid  growth  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and  with  all  these 
developments  the  passing  of  the  family  physician  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  patient,  the  changes  in  character  of  medical 
treatment,  from  the  curative  to  preventive  methods,  with  a ten- 
dency to  prescribe  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  good  food  in  place  of 
“pills  and  powders,”  all  had  an  effect  upon  this  new  movement 
and  aided  in  its  rapid  growth. 

Just  what  was  to  be  the  solution  of  all  the  j)rol)lems  facing 
the  physician?  How  was  Mrs.  Smith,  broken-down,  over-worked 
and  incipiently  tubercular,  going  to  he  benefited  bv  the  doctor's 
advice  that  she  needed  a long  rest,  change  of  climate  and  more 
nourishing  food?  How  could  Mr.  Anderson,  father  of  five 
children,  master  of  one  trade  only,  suffering  with  a severe  heart 
trouble,  follow  the  doctor’s  instructions  that  he  must  give  u])  his 
work  and  find  some  light  task  or  risk  his  life? 

In  this  age  of  efficiency,  conservation  and  prevention,  how 
was  the  medical  man  going  to  perfect  his  treatment  and  obtain 
results,  meeting  with  such  obstacles  ? 

dlie  solution  was  made  in  these  perplexing  situations  in  1905 
by  Dr.  Jvichard  C.  Cabot,  when  he  establi.shed  the  original  hos- 
pital social  service  de])artment  of  this  country,  by  placing  a 
former  settlement  worker  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

It  was  her  duty  to  l)ring  to  the  j)hysician  a knowledge  of  the 
])atient’s  home  and  working  conditions,  and  through  this 
knowledge  make  it  jxjssible  for  the  patient  to  carry  out  the 
doctor’s  prescription.  She  was  to  make  far  more  efficient 
medical  treatment  and  restore  to  the  i)hysician  that  intimate  ac- 
(piaintance  with  patients'  lives  which  as  family  physician  he 
possessed,  but  lost  in  tlx*  impersonal  routine  of  institutional  prac- 
tice. The  hos|)ital  social  worker  was  to  span  the  bridge  between 
the  doctor’s  medical  program  for  the  ]3atient  and  the  patient's 
inability  to  cooperate  with  it. 

During  the  thirteen  years  since  the  establishment  of  a hos- 
])ital  social  worker  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  numer- 
ous hospitals  throughout  the  country  have  not  merely  a social 
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worker  coimecled  with  llieir  insliliition,  l)ut  lar^e  social  servica* 
(k'partments.  I'he  field  of  activity  has  broadened  and  deej)cned. 

'The  relation  of  the  social  worker  to  the  patient  while  in  the 
hospital  is  that  of  instructor  and  confident,  d'he  patient  conies 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment  of  a certain  disease,  lie  is  cured 
while  there,  hut  the  nature  of  his  disease  is  such  that  without 
striiii^ent  effort  on  his  ]>art  after  leaviiyi^  the  institution,  he  will 
drop  back  into  the  same  unhealthy  state  and  lessen  his  chances 
for  a second  recovery.  Throui^h  her  invest ii^alion  of  honu‘  con- 
ditions the  social  worker  knows  that  close  follow-up  work  on 
her  part  must  he  done  to  obtain  continued  remedial  effects. 

'fhe  followinj^  citation  of  a case  entered  at  the  ()ut-Patient 
Department  of  a lari^e  hospital  will  lend  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting-  the  hosjiital  social  worken*  and  the  way  they  are 
met. 

Mrs.  Holden,  a thinly  clad  and  hai^-iiard  lookiiii^  woman,  was 
sent  t(J  tlu‘  Department  by  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  who 
had  treated  her  se])tic  fin<^er  for  the  third  tinu*.  Mrs.  lloldiai 
had  refus(‘d  to  come  for  the  next  a])pointment,  owin^-  to  lack  of 
funds  for  carfare,  havinj^  walked  three  miles  in  most  inclement 
weather  for  the  last  a])])ointment.  .\  short  social  historv  was 
obtained  from  the  j)atient  and  car  tickets  i^iven  for  the  next  tri]> 
to  the  hos[)ital,  allowin<jj  the  social  worker  sufficient  time  to  _«et 
in  touch  with  the  Confidential  ICxchan^'c*  and  throu<(h  its  rei^is- 
tery  of  all  ap|)licants  to  other  charitable  ori^anizations,  ascertain 
the  record  of  the  family.  Thru  this  means  and  the  patient’s 
further  confidence  iqion  the  next  visit,  the  following-  facts  w'ere 
•i^l earned : 

The  husband,  a former  inmate  of  a tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
was  in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  dreaded  disease,  'fhe  hahv, 
eleven  months  old,  was  suffering  with  lupus  vulgaris  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  .A.  girl  of  three  and  a hoy  of  seven  h\- 
the  husband’s  first  marriage,  were  being  housed  in  close  quar- 
ters with  this  dangerously  infectious  disease.  Their  onlv  in- 
come was  a pension  (Spanish  W'ar . \ eteran  ) . altogether  too 
meagre  for  the  sup])ort  of  the  familv. 
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visit  to  the  home  revealed  the  condition  of  the  man  to 
he  such  as  to  forbid  his  removal  to  a hospital.  The  district 
nurse  was  attending  him. 

Within  a week  the  man  died.  It  was  then  necessary  to  have 
the  entire  family  examined.  The  mother  showed  no  predisposi- 
tion to  tuberculosis,  but  the  boy  and  girl  had  positive  Von  Pirquet 
tests.  Arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  return  at  stated 
periods  for  examination,  and  for  the  mother  to  have  her  teeth 
extracted. 

In  the  course  of  investigation  the  mother  gradually  admitted 
her  inability  to  cope  with  the  stepson.  The  complaint  registered 
was  that  he  practised  begging  and  stealing,  was  an  inordinate 
liar,  and  told  most  appalling  stories  of  poverty  and  want  to 
strangers,  bringing  countless  inquirers  to  the  mother,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  the 
professional  1)eggar.  Investigation  of  his  school  record  showed 
truancy  to  he  another  habit,  while  he  was  far  below  his  grade.* 

Conference  with  a children’s  organization,  through  the  Con- 
tidential  Exchange,  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a record  of  the 
hoy’s  a])pearance  in  court  on  the  complaint  made  by  neighbors 
against  the  father,  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  boy. 
For  lack  of  evidence  the  case  had  been  dropped,  and  the  Chil- 
dren’s Society  had  done  nothing  further.  After  visits  to  the 
school,  church,  and  Children's  Society,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
organizations  that  the  hospital  social  worker  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  medical  side,  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  case  with 
the  full  co()})eration  of  the  said  organizations,  if  desired. 

It  was  then  decided  to  take  the  boy  before  a renowned 
psychiatrist,  the  head  of  an  organization  doing  special  work  with 
^vayward  boys,  for  complete  ])hysical  and  mental  examination. 
This  examination  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  child  was  a 
mental  conflict  case,  that  although  unusually  bright  and  keen,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  knowledge  of  unwholesome  habits,  through 
association  with  older  boys.  The  fact  that  this  accumulation  of 
tainting  knowledge  had  been  unrevealed  by  him,  led  the  child 
to  seek  an  outlet  of  crime  through  his  various  above-mentioned 
habits. 
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1'1h*  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  this  child,  as  laid 
down  by  the  psychiatrist,  was  absolute  removal  from  former  sur- 
roundings, a good  foster  home  with  a family  of  older  children,  and 
a woman  of  sympathetic  and  understanding  nature,  who  would 
guide  him  away  from  his  former  trend  of  thought  with  prot)er 
and  wholesome  diversion.  The  matter  was  clearly  laid  before  the 
stepmother,  who,  after  considerable  pondering,  agreed  to  give 
him  lip  tem])orarily.  Through  the  co<)i)eration  of  a child-placing 
agency,  ideal  surroundings  were  located  for  the  child,  hut  it 
would  cost  the  sum  of  $350.00  a year.  Even  money-raising  is 
not  beneath  the  hospital  social  worker.  Her  task  was  completed 
and  the  hoy  ideally  placed  within  a month. 

ddie  family  was  moved  to  a more  healthy  location,  so  that 
the  mother  could  care  better  for  the  child  soon  to  be  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  and  also  to  give  the  two  older  children  a 
better  chance  to  tight  against  the  disease  they  were  jirone  to. 
Eight  work  at  home  for  the  mother  was  found,  whereby  she 
could  increase  her  meagre  allowance.  1'he  children  are  still 
under  the  medical  supervision  of  the  hospital. 

Who  can  value  or  estimate  the  work  of  a hospital  social 
worker  when  the  inlinite  and  far-reaching  effects  u])on  one  be- 
ing and  upon  society  in  general,  are  considered  in  the  case  of 
the  hoy  who  has  been  given  a chance  to  grow  up,  who,  instead 
of  fast  deteriorating  and  becoming  ultimately  a degenerate,  is 
transformed  into  a wholesome,  healthy  American  hoy? 

All  this  from  a complete  social  investigation  of  a woman  with 
a septic  finger,  almost  defiant  at  such  inquiries,  when  she  merely 
asked  for  carfare  ! 

Hospital  Social  Service  has  proved  itself  an  economy  to  the 
hospital  in  the  matter  of  acute  social  cases,  requiring  long  periods 
of  care,  by  arranging  for  removal  to  other  hospitals  or  obtaining 
means  for  their  hospital  board.  Another  demonstration  of  its 
saving  to  the  hospital  is  in  the  matter  of  following  up  patients 
needing  consecutive  treatment,  thereby  limiting  the  amount  of  use- 
less examination  and  treatment  of  those  patients  who  have  no 
determination  to  return.  This  is  particularly  significant  from 
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another  standpoint,  that  of  coinniiinity  health,  es])ecially  in  aises 
of  "onorrhea,  syphilis  and  tuberculosis. 

Medical  institutions  strengthen  their  work  by  friendly  and  co- 
o])erative  relations,  through  their  social  service  departments,  with 
other  organizations  of  the  community,  such  as  charity  organiza- 
tion societies,  trade  unions,  labor  employers,  and  ])articularly 
public  schools. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  api)arent  that  the  hnal  test  of 
a hospital’s  efficiency  is  not  in  its  success  in  curing  its  cases, 
hut  the  im])ression  it  makes  upon  the  suffering  of  the  community 
at  large.  Through  the  social  service  department  with  its  in- 
timate knowledge  of  community  life  and  resources  the  hospital 
has  an  opportunity  for  initiating  or  assisting  public  health  pro- 
grams and  movements  for  better  housing,  school  inspection,  regis- 
tration of  disease,  tuberculosis  clinics,  etc.,  and  thus  make  possible 
city-wide  cod]^erative  relations  between  medical  and  social  agen- 
cies. 

May  the  time  soon  he  at  hand  when  all  hospitals  adopt  for 
their  motto  that  of  a noted  European  hospital — “Treat  the  disease, 
hut  do  not  forget  to  treat  the  man.” 


AX  EDn'H  CAVELl.  MEMORIAE 

'Those  who  heard  Dr.  Depage  in  Boston  three  years  ago  when 
he  was  raising  money  for  relief  work  in  Belgium  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  clipping  from  the  P>ritish  Journal  of  N-ursing: 
“The  ceremony  of  unveiling  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Tklith  Ca\ell  at  Brussels,  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  Depage  School 
for  Nurses,  in  the  hkaubourg  St.  Gilese,  took  place  on  March  i8th. 
Dr.  Depage,  so  well  know  to  so  many  English  nurses  who  worked 
at  his  great  hospital  La  Panne,  presided,  and  many  distinguished 
Belgians  paid  their  homage  to  our  heroine.” 
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“ NORTH  OE  53”* 

Ethel  (i.  Proctor  ( 1919) 

September  on  the  prairie  is  a sight  and  time  that  is  almost 
iinimaginahle  to  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  season  tliere  ; and 
is  not  easily  forgotten  hy  one  who  lias  experienced  it. 

The  wheat  has  been  harvested  and  is  now  stored  in  the  ele- 
vators or  granaries  ready  for  shijiping.  ddie  rolling  prairie  is 
stripped  of  its  natural  beauty  and  the  Hooding  sun  pours  down  on 
the  tawny  earth.  As  the  night  frosts  begin  to  come  and  all  signs 
of  vegetation  disappear,  the  folks  begin  to  prepare  for  the  dreaded 
winter.  They  reinforce  the  shack  and  stables,  get  an  extra  supply 
of  coal,  food  and  clothing,  and  wait  for  the  howling  blizzards  to 
come. 

At  this  time  the  Too-Aluch-Trained-Nurse  had  finished  her 
training  and  had  gone  home  for  an  unlimited  vacation.  Some- 
how the  word  “vacation"’  sounded  better  and  thrilled  her  more 
than  anything  had  for  months.  How  nice  it  would  he  to  he  away 
from  the  sound  of  women  wailing,  men  moaning,  and  babies 
crying;  and  from  the  irritable  head-nurse  who  was  jierhaps  un- 
iiitentioiially  so  unjust.  This  all  went  to  form  the  foundation  of 
many  castles  she  built  and  she  thought  that  sujireme  happiness 
dwelt  in  a mere  vacation. 

Upon  her  arrival  home  she  found  things  greatly  changed.  Each 
and  every  person  had  changed  and  little  did  she  think  that  every- 
one thought  the  same  thing  of  her.  Several  of  the  younger  meni- 
hers  throughout  the  vicinity  had  left,  had  gone  to  take  up  their 
own  professions  or  had  gone  overseas. 

The  homesteaders  and  ranchers  are  all  very  enthusiastic 
over  amusements  of  all  kinds  about  this  time  of  year.'  Dances, 
concerts,  entertainments,  carnivals,  straw-parties,  snowshoe  par- 
ties all  have  their  turn  and  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Literary-Social-Choral-Minstrel  Club  in  which  everyone  joins  re- 
gardless of  nationality  or  creed. 

* One  of  the  prize  essays  of  the  Class  of  1919. 
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This  all  pleased  the  Too-Much-Trained-Niirse  for  awhile,  l)ul 
the  novelty  and  glitter  of  it  all  soon  began  to  wear  off  and  she 
found  herself  longing  to  be  back  at  the  work  for  which  she  had 
sacrificed  all,  yet  gained  all.  How  small  and  petty  the  outside 
world  seemed  to  her  after  all.  Christmas  passed  with  the  usual 
^hiletide  festivities  and  each  day  the  Too-Much-Trained-Nurse 
found  herself  longing  to  gaze  once  again  upon  the  rows  of  white 
iron  beds,  to  hear  a cough  here  and  a sigh  there. 

The  climax  had  almost  been  reached  and  she  had  just  about 
decided  to  come  back  East  when  one  thing  happened  that  changed 
all  her  plans.  The  day  had  been  exceptionally  cold.  Not  only 
twelve  degrees  below  zero  hut  forty-five.  Toward  evening  the 
sundogs  shone  forth  from  the  horizon,  and  everyone  pulled  up 
his  fur  collar  a little  higher,  because  this  is  indeed  a sign  of  colder 
weather.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  family  was 
awakened  hv  the  snorting  of  a horse.  The  Too-Much-Trained- 
Nurse  hustled  into  a bath-robe  and  slip[)ers  and  ran  to  the  door. 
When  she  opened  it  her  heart  gave  a leap  and  stood  still,  for 
indeed  she  was  a trifie  frightened.  A man  stood  there,  shaking 
with  the  cold.  He  had  a shaggy  beard  and  heavy  moustache  and 
both  were  covered  with  frost  and  ice.  His  soft  hat  was  pulled 
down  well  over  his  ears  and  his  sheepskin  Coat  was  buttoned  to 
the  very  top  button.  As  he  addressed  her  she  noticed  that  his 
voice  shook  and  the  expression  on  his  face  was  that  of  intense 
mental  worry.  He  told  her  his  wife  was  very  sick  and  asked 
her  to  come,  just  to  he  with  her  at  the  last. 

d'his  was  a new  experience  for  the  Too-Much-lfi-ained-Nurse. 
and  she  shook  with  excitement.  She  told  him  she  would  he 
ready  in  a few  minutes,  and  hurried  away  to  don  the  warmest 
clothing  the  shack  contained.  Over  her  heavy  underclothes  she 
wore  a suit  of  chamois  leather,  a pair  of  home-knit  stockings  and 
felt  hoots.  Her  dress  was  heavy  homespun  wool  and  her  coat  was 
mackinaw  style  made  of  sheepskin  with  a taq>aulin  shell.  Her 
cap  and  mittens  she  had  made  herself.  With  the  aid  of  her 
mother  she  was  ready  in  ten  minutes  and  while  she  had  been 
dressing  the  visitor  had  saddled  the  pinto  and  all  was  ready. 
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In  her  last  rush  she  ])icked  nj)  her  small  haj4'  containing'  a few 
han(la<;es,  a set  of  instruments,  three  small  bottles  of  antiseptics, 
some  adhesive  ])laster,  a hypodermic  set  and  a thermometer.  She 
ran  out,  fastened  the  l)aiL;'  to  the  sifle  strap  ot  tlu‘  saddle  and 
mounted. 

She  rode  on  and  on.  carried  by  the  wiipi^s  ot  the  wind,  and 
she  felt  the  terrifying  numbness  that  one  gets  l)efore  freezing  to 
death,  and  she  spurred  the  pinto  on  and  Avondered  if  the  destina- 
tion would  come  soon  enough,  d'o  her  l)lank  astonishment  she 
discovenal  she  was  being  led  along  the  North  trail,  which  ran 
for  six  miles  and  then  northwest  for  four  miles.  Gradually,  as 
a mere  dot  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  snow  she  distinguished  a 
shack  which  grew  larger  as  the  pintos  floundered  on. 

As  she  entered  the  shack  and  glanced  hurriedly  about,  her 
heart  began  to  sink.  'The  shack  itself  was  about  eighteen  feet 
wide  and  twenty-two  feet  long,  she  imagined,  with  one  end 
curtained  off  presumably  for  a bedroom.  A small  cooking  stove 
tilled  one  corner,  a srpiare  table  with  the  dirty  supper  dishes 
still  on  it  was  in  the  other  corner.  A crudely  made  highchair 
was  carelessly  ])ushed  aside,  so  she  knew  there  were  smaller  mem- 
bers in  the  family.  These  few  ])oints  she  grasped  in  a coii|)le  of 
glances  and  her  next  thought  was  to  get  to  the  sick  mother.  She 
j)arted  the  curtain  gently  and  there  another  problem  met  her. 
'fhe  oil  lamp  on  the  box  beside  the  bed  was  turned  very  low  but 
she  could  distinguish  the  objects  in  the  room.  The  mother  was 
in  a small,  low.  wooden  bed  with  a child  of  three  or  four  years 
cuddled  up  beside  her.  After  turning  up  the  lamj)  she  moved  to 
the  bedside  and  made  some  startling  discoveries.  The  mother 
was  very  sick,  that  the  Too-Much-Trained-Nurse  could  tell  by 
looking  at  her,  and  her  ])ulse  was  very  rapid,  and  of  poor  quality  ; 
her  res])i  rat  ions  were  rapid  and  there  was  a peculiar  grunt  upon 
expiration  ; her  temperature  registered  105.6°  ; her  skin  was  very 
hot  to  touch  and  rather  moist  from  perspiration;  her  lips  were 
broken  out  with  coldsores  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  one  per- 
haps more  than  the  other.  In  her  eyes  was  a worried,  anxious 
expression,  and  she  tried  thru  her  delirium  to  say  something  that 
could  not  be  understood. 
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Now  was  the  time  for  action.  The  Too-Miich-Trained  Nurse 
looked  around  to  see  just  where  she  could  put  the  child  to  sleep. 
Out  by  the  stove  was  a wooden  box  about  three  feet  long  filled 
with  wood.  She  asked  the  man  to  empty  it  for  her  and  she  put 
some  blankets  in  the  bottom  of  it  and  took  the  sweater  from  the 
nail  behind  the  stove  to  make  a pillow.  Then  she  hurriedly  but 
gently  picked  up  the  child  and  put  him  in  the  box  to  sleep  and 
covered  him  up  snugly.  He  awakened  and  cried  lustily  but  was 
soon  asleep  again  never  realizing  what  had  happened. 

She  asked  the  father  to  heat  some  water  for  her  and  while 
he  was  outside  getting  enough  snow  to  melt  and  heat  she  took 
the  only  chair  in  the  place  and  went  back  to  the  bedside.  She 
braced  the  woman  up,  slipped  in  the  chair  with  the  back  rungs  to 
support  the  two  pillows,  and  laid  her  back  easily. 

There  seemed  no  doubt  in  the  Too-Much-Trained-Nurse’s 
mind  but  that  the  woman  had  pneumonia.  She  rather  mechani- 
cally prepared  a hypodermic  of  strychnine,  that  being  the  only 
drug  she  had  on  hand  that  could  do  any  good,  and  gave  it  to  the 
mother.  She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  hastily  prepared  a cup  of 
hot  coffee  with  condensed  milk  and  sugar  and  found  that  the 
patient  would  only  drink  about  half  of  it.  She  looked  hopelessly 
and  helj)lessly  around  her  and  said,  “I  don’t  know  her  name  or 
anything  about  her,  but  she  must  get  well.  She  simply  must  not 
and  will  not  die.” 

She  ran  out  doors  to  get  enough  snow  to  enable  her  to  give  the 
mother  a cold  sponge.  xYfter  this  the  patient  seemed  to  rest  more 
comfortably  and  her  breathing  was  easier,  so  the  Too-Much- 
Trained-Nurse  kept  silent  watch  over  her  for  further  compli- 
cations. In  about  an  hour  the  mother  began  to  get  restless  and 
her  delirium  seemed  more  active.  An  occasional  drink  of  water, 
milk  or  coffee  was  taken  and  she  took  about  two  ounces  of 
whiskey  at  intervals. 

Towards  daylight,  as  the  mother  was  again  fairly  comfortable, 
the  Too-Much-Trained-Nurse’s  thoughts  ran  to  the  child  in  the 
woodbox.  She  slipped  out  and  laid  her  own  coat  over  him  and 
tucked  it  in  around  the  sides.  As  she  looked  at  the  perfect  child 
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she  wondered  just  what  would  become  of  him  if  tlie  motlier  failed 
to  get  well  and  she  stamped  her  foot  and  said.  “She  must  get 
well,  and  1 must  do  all  I can  to  helj)  her.” 

About  half -past  six  she  began  to  ])repare  breakfast  for  the 
family.  The  dirty  dishes  that  were  still  on  the  table  had  to  he 
washed  so  she  first  jiut  on  the  cream  of  wheat  to  cook  and  then 
j)roceeded  to  wash  the  dishes.  Cooking  a meal  was  quite  a new 
experience  for  her,  hut  by  eight  o’clock  the  breakfast  was  over, 
the  child  dres.sed  and  fairly  contented. 

In  the  meantime  the  mother  had  lieen  dozing  in  fitful  naps  so 
the  nurse  poked  up  the  hre,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  tried  to 
heat  up  the  room  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  all  in  readiness  to 
bathe  her  patient.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  never  get 
enough  snow  melted  to  make  enough  water  to  work  with.  She 
had  brought  in  jiail  after  ]>ail  of  it.  After  the  patient  was  made 
comfortable  the  same  problem  of  getting  dinner  was  again  be- 
fore the  nurse.  This  time  is  was  much  easier  and  the  child  was 
becoming  more  friendly  every  hour. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  this  same  procedure  was 
kept  up,  and  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  mother  really 
would  pull  through.  She  was  getting  weary,  because  all  the  sleep 
she  got  was  in  wakeful  naps  while  sitting  on  the  wooden  box 
which  had  served  as  a table  before  her  arrival,  d'he  bed  the 
mother  occupied  was  the  only  one  in  the  shack,  so  the  father 
used  the  long  seat  off  the  grain  tank,  and  with  the  aid  of  a few 
blankets  it  served  as  a bed. 

Toward  three  o’clock  the  fourth  morning  the  nurse,  after 
dozing  off  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  bent  over  the  bed 
in  sort  of  a semiconscious  state.  As  she  did  so  her  heart  stopped 
beating  and  her  blood  ran  cold.  She  couldn’t  hear  the  respirations 
as  before.  Upon  further  examination  she  discovered  that  the 
mother  was  sleeping  naturally ; her  breathing  was  much  easier 
and  her  whole  condition  had  changed  for  the  better.  The  nurse’s 
first  impulse  was  to  waken  the  patient  to  see  if  everything  was 
all  right,  but  acting  upon  second  thought  she  pulled  an  extra 
blanket  up  over  the  exposed  shoulder  and  sat  down  again  on  the 
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1)ox.  As  she  sat  there  gazini^  into  space  she  shed  a few  tears 
of  happiness  to  think  the  crisis  had  really  come;  and  her  thoughts 
again  wandered  to  the  child  in  the  woodhox.  At  five  o’clock  the 
mother  awakened  and  looked  around  her  and  asked  where  her 
hahy  was  and  why  the  nurse  was  there.  When  told,  she  was 
])erfectlv  contented  and  dropped  off  to  sleep  again. 

d'oward  noon,  after  the  mother  had  been  fixed  np,  also  the 
child  and  the  shack  straightened  np,  she  set  the  table  for  dinner 
and  put  the  vegetables  on  the  stove  to  cook.  She  gave  the  father 
Uill  instructions  what  to  do  and  what  to  give  the  mother  for 
dinner  and  then  asked  him  to  saddle  the  pinto  for  her.  As  she 
bent  over  the  mother  to  tell  her  she  would  he  hack  to  stay  all 
night  with  her  she  hugged  the  child,  who  was  clinging  to  her 
skirt,  and  she  knew  then  that  s»lie  had  won  a friendship  that 
would  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

The  ride  home  was  a cold  one  though  not  very  long,  because 
ihe  pinto  must  have  know  he  was  on  the  home  trail.  She  reached 
home  about  half -past  two,  and  it  never  looked  so  good  to  her  be- 
fore. She  had  a long  tale  to  tell  of  her  experience  North  and  of 
the  wonderful  recovery  the  mother  was  going  to  make,  and  soon 
she  was  sound  asleep  in  her  own  bed. 

Toward  evening,  after  a warm,  cosy  sleep  and  a hearty  supper, 
she  started  out  again  for  the  North  trail.  Cpon  her  arrival  at 
the  shack  she  found  the  father  and  child  sitting  by  the  bedside 
talking  with  the  mother  and  very  hapjyv  that  she  was  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

She  began  preparing  for  the  night,  and  within  an  hour  every- 
thing was  quiet  and  ’peaceful.  The  mother  needed  very  little 
attention  during  the  night,  which  made  the  time  seem  much 
longer  for  the  Too-Much-Trained-Nurse.  It  was  especially  dis- 
mal because  the  howls  of  the  coyotes  drowned  that  of  the  wind 
and  she  huddled  close  to  the  bedside. 

vShe  felt  now  that  the  mother  could  very  well  he  left  alone 
under  the  care  of  the  husband,  who  had  strict  instructions  what 
to  do  for  her.  Every  day  for  over  a week  the  Too-Much-Trained- 
Nurse  came  to  visit  the  mother  and  care  for  the  child,  until 
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finally  the  patient  was  up  and  around  and  able  to  busy  herself  at 
odd  tasks  and  was  ^ainin^  back  her  ff)rnier  stren«tli. 


The  Too-iM  ucb-'i'rained-Nurse  bad  been  home  for  six  days 
when  another  call  came  about  six  o’clock  one  ev^ening'.  She 
answered  it  and  after  three  weeks  f)f  bard  work  under  difficulties, 
the  patient  recoverd. 

When  she  bad  bad  two  or  three  other  cases  she  decided  that 
the  whole  country  was  greatly  in  need  of  hospitals,  doctors,  and 
nurses.  The  thought  she  had  in  mind  when  she  went  on  her  va- 
cation to  come  back  East,  and — oh,  well!  do  anything  that 
came  along, — \vas  l)anished,  and  she  heard  the  call  stronger  each 
week  to  continue  with  her  nursing  w(u*k  in  the  ca)untry  where 
hos})itality  reigns  su])reme. 

Today  we  find  her  doing  district  nursing  throughout  the 
Northwest,  answering  calls  here  and  there  that  may  be 
ten  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  miles  apart.  She  has  her  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Harry,  a small  town  twenty  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  and  she  is  loved  and  res])ected  by  all,  both  young  and 
old. 

There  are  two  doctors  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  same 
district,  and  the  coiiperation  of  the  three  is  unsurpassed.  Within 
the  next  five  years  her  thought  and  aim  is  to  have  a hosj)ital 
at  Fort  Barry  in  which  she  can  carry  on  more  extensively  the  work 
in  which  she  is  so  absorbed,  and  to  which  she  is  giving  the  best 
vears  of  her  life. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Janet  R.  Ottley  ( 191/)  is  now  doing  Public  Health  work 
under  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  P>ridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Mary  C.  Dias  (1918)  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Jamaica,  British 
West  Indies,  for  a visit. 


Marion  B.  Dihblee  (1898)  has  accepted  a position  in  charge 
of  a C.'entral  Registry  for  Nurses  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Her  address  is  234  Church  Street. 


Mildred  M.  Hubbard  09LS)  gone  to  the  Ba})tist  Hospital 
as  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  is  now  substituting  for  Emma 
A.  Anderscm  ( 1896)  who  is  travelling  in  California. 


luhel  (.).  Nickerson  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Milford  Hospital 
as  .Assistant  to  l^dlen  Conrick  (1916). 


Katherine  \’an  Buskirk  M917)  has  returnefl  from  service  in 
I "ranee,  and  has  acce])ted  a position  in  the  Neurological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  Ab)rk. 


b'rances  C.  Ladd  ( 191  1 ) has  gone  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital 
to  accept  the  j)osition  as  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  Josephine 
'I'hurlow  ( 1909  ). 


Bessie  F.  Brown  and  Helen  P.  Jordan,  both  of  the  class  (T 
i(p6,  have  returned  from  France  where  they  were  in  service  with 
the  British  Expeditionary  F'orces  at  General  Hospital  No.  22, 
and  have  accepted  positions  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital ; Miss  P>rown  in  charge  of  Ward  R.  and  Miss  Jordan  in 
charge  of  the  doors  of  the  Phillips  House. 


X'irginia  Kennen  ( 1915)  has  accej)ted  a ])osition  in  the  hos- 
])ital  at  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 
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Erna  AI.  Kuhn  ( 1914)  has  i^one  to  the  Lhiion  Hospital  in  h'all 
Riveras  Instructor  of  Nurses  under  Margaret  Henderson  (1913) 
who  was  recently  a])pointed  Superintendent  of  the  'Prainin^ 
School. 


Honora  P'itzpatrick  (1899)  been  in  service*  at  Camp  Dix, 
New  lersey,  with  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

.Annie  AT  Shea  ( 1892 ) has  been  enrolled  in  the  Arnu’  Nurse 
Corps  and  is  stationed  at  the  United  States  General  1 lospital  at 
lA)rt  Bavnard,  New  Alexico. 


Edith  1.  Cox  { 1909)  has  gone  to  Teachers  College  for  a half- 
year’s  work  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health.  Her 
special  subject  is  “d  raining  School  .Administration.” 


Isabel  .A.  Dewar  (1914)  has  started  with  District  Nursing 
since  her  return  from  I’ordeau.x.  Her  address  is  73  Ckainshorough 
Street,  lioston. 


P2va  \V.  Alarryatt  (1909)  is  visiting  in  Nova  Scotia,  e.xpecting 
to  return  in  al)out  a month  to  resume  ])rivate  work. 


.Mayrose  Kelley  (1916)  announced,  in  New  ^'ork,  her  en- 
gagement to  Dr.  \\'.  Henry  Gullifer,  a po})ular  dentist  of  l>ase 
Hospital  No.  6. 


Cora  Hypes  (1916)  is  considering  Babv  Hygiene  work  in  New 
York. 


Bernadette  Cormier  (1915)  is  expecting  to  return  to  Boston 
for  private  work  after  a visit  with  her  parents  in  Canada. 


losephine  .A.  ATulville  ( 1913)  has  accepted  a position  with  the 
Red  Cross  as  a s]’)eakcr  on  nursing  interests  in  the  Chautauqua 

Circuit. 
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Charlotte  Pitman  (1915)  and  Helen  Haines  (Children’s  Hos- 
pital) did  not  return  to  this  country  with  P>ase  Hospital  No.  6 
with  which  they  had  been  enrolled  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  went  to  Rome,  where  they  are  engaged  in  Tuberculous 
work  under  the  American  Red  Cross.  Miss  Haines  writes : “1 
am  still  in  my  children’s  clinic  at  the  Policlinico,  and  when  1 
came  back  from  a short  trip  to  the  small  towns  farther  south, 
1 am  going  with  some  of  the  other  nurses  to  their  clinics  and 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  finding  teaching  material  for  the 
pupils  of  the  school  which  opened  last  week.  1 love  the  babies, 
and  felt  (pfite  at  home,  yesterday  when  1 gave  my  first  bath  in 
the  home.  1 used  what  would  correspond  to  the  dishpan,  but 
asked  no  embarrassing  questions,  and  it  was  a real  satisfaction 
to  see  the  result.  The  fact  that  the  child  yelled  like  a fiend 
was  quite  forgotten  when  she  went  directly  to  sleep  after  the 
last  rub.  And  as  the  family  seemed  quite  used  to  her  scream, 
they  were  not  in  the  least  exercised. 

“This  afternoon  I leave  to  go  and  demonstrate  the  prepara- 
tion of  Mellin’s  Food  to  a mother  who  has  to  leave  her  baby 
every  morning,  and  does  not  get  a chance  to  leave  her  work  to 
nurse  him.  So  he  has  been  going  hungry  except  for  a dirty  bottle 
of  sugared  water.  He  is  the  dearest  thing,  although  he  made 
a mess  of  my  freshly  shampooed  and  waved  hair,  and  ruined  a 
hair  net  yesterday  at  clinic.  I had  a beautiful  time  with  him.  All 
the  other  baby  cases  were  the  “runny-nosed”  kind,  and  that  is 
one  thing  that  makes  even  the  nicest  baby  unattractive.” 


The  last  report  from  Rosa  Shayeb  (1915),  who  left  Base 
Hospital  No.  6 to  go  to  Palestine,  was  that  she  had  reached  Port 
Said  and  had  had  a very  good  trip  across. 

Helen  Stockton  (191  r ) who  has  been  working  in  China  for 
the  past  six  years  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  is 
spending  this  year  in  America  and  recently  spent  a week  at  the 
hos])ital. 


VWE  gUAKTl^:RLV  KECOKl) 
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Mildred  Hanta  (1915)  has  acce])ted  a position  as  head  nurse 
of  one  of  the  wards  at  the  Peter  l>ent  Pri.ohain  Hospital. 


Adele  Richardson  ( 1914)  lias  returned  from  h'rance.  Al- 
thou^di  enrolled  with  Ihise  Hosiiital  No.  55,  during  most  of  her 
.service  she  was  the  chief  nurse  of  l>ase  Hospital  No.  yH  situated 
in  the  d'onle  Sector. 

Sally  Johnson  ( 1910)  has  visited  the  hospital  rc'cently. 

Sallie  Alernin  (1916)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to  suh 
stitute  for  onr  theoretical  instructor.  Miss  (irace  Reid,  who  has 
had  to  give  up  her  work  after  a long  illness. 

IMta  May  Pagley  ( 1904  ) who  has  been  in  the  'rraining  School 
( )tiicc  for  the  past  year,  has  left  to  go  to  her  home  in  Maine' 
for  several  months.  Her  j)lace  is  tilled  by  Nancy  kh'aser  ( K414). 


W'e  take  })leasure  in  epioting  from  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers of  the  Ck'i])e  an  ap])reciation  of  the  work  of  lA'elyn  Kelley 
(np/)  during  the  influenza  epidemic: 

As  to  the  district  nurse.  Miss  Kvelyn  Kelley,  it  is  hard  to  sax- 
enough  of  her  line  spirit,  love  and  devotion  to  “her  peoj)le.“ 
Seriously  ill  herself  with  the  disease,  combined  with  overdoing 
in  the  first  epidemic,  she  went  to  work  again,  in  spite  of  pro- 
tests, as  soon  as  she  could  get  about,  and  steadily  refuses  to  take 
the  rest  she  so  sorely  needs  for  her  own  restoration.  lUisy  from 
morning  until  late  at  night,  driving  a balky  machine — weary  with 
much  cranking— in  addition  to  her  nursing  (one  day  seeing  to 
forty-seven  ])atients ) nothing  has  seemed  too  petty  nor  to  hard 
for  her  to  tackle,  from  general  dish  washing  to  “cleaning  up”  in 
houses  where  whole  families  had  been  ill,  helpless  and  alone  for 
days  ; while  we  also  recognize  in  her  that  quality  found  in  the 
best  training,  of  discretion  and  reserve  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
households  she  enters  so  intimately. 

Miss  Kelley  now  drives  a new  Maxwell  roadster,  which  has 
hc'en  purchased  for  her  use  by  the  b'almouth  Nursing  Association. 
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Hannah  Dodge  (1886)  has  gone  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  to 
take  charge  of  the  local  hospital. 


Mary  L.  Cole  ( 1893 ) who  has  been  doing  public  health  work 
for  several  years  in  Santa  Barbara  is  now  supervising  public 
health  nursing  throughout  the  state  of  California.  Her  address 
is  1155  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Recent  graduates  of  the  class  of  1919  are  located  as  follows: 
Flora  Cochrane,  Harriett  Wedgewood,  Eleanor  Harris,  Char- 
lotte Tsara,  Anna  Chislow,  Helen  Robbins,  Cecile  Morrisette, 
and  Florence  Arsenau  are  doing  private  nursing  in  Boston. 

Mira  Crowell,  Ruth  Adie,  Sara  Dennis,  Madeleine  Schroeder, 
Sally  Craighill,  Marion  Nelson,  Ethel  Proctor,  and  Mae  Coloton 
are  remaining  at  the  hospital  as  head  nurses. 

Jane  l.ockwood  has  accej)ted  a position  in  the  operating  room 
at  the  Free  Hos])ital  for  Women  in  Brookline. 

Martha  Frain  has  gone  to  the  Lane  Hospital  in  San  k^rancisco 
as  instructor  of  practical  nursing. 

l^lorence  A hippie  and  Marion  Pilling  expect  to  go  immedi- 
ately into  Public  Health  work. 

Llelen  ]\IcCaskill,  jMary  Hundley  and  Rosa  Munger  have  gone 
home  for  vacations  before  taking  up  any  active  work. 


Alice  Buchanan  (1915  ),  who  has  been  with  our  Base  Llospital, 
has  gone  to  Italy,  and  is  doing  tubercular  work  in  Genoa. 


Mary  Wkirner  (1916)  has  returned  from  Italy,  where  she  has 
been  serving  under  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  is  at  present 
doing  private  nursing  in  Boston. 
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MARRIED 

Davis — I^'armer.  Ethel  B.  Davis  {1908)  to  Captain  N.  R. 
I9irmer.  I hey  are  now  living  in  Anehala,  India,  where  Captain 
ILarmer  is  stationed  with  the  Britsh  Army. 

Pickup — Layland.  Fanny  F.  Pickup  (1908)  to  Mr.  John  Muir 
Layland,  at  Southport,  England,  February  15,  1909.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  r^ayland  are  living  near  Manchester,  hhigland. 

Mantius — Fitts.  Marion  E.  Mantius  (191/)  to  Lieut.  John 
Blair  Fitts  at  New  York  City,  March  13,  1919. 

Manuel — Merriam.  Hazel  Pauline  Manuel  (1915)  in  Paris, 
January  23,  1919,  to  Lieutenant  Orman  L.  Merriam.  U.  S.  Air 
Service. 


DEATHS 

Mary  L.  Lee  (1879)  died  November  17,  1918  at  her  home 
in  Danielson,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  She  had 
retired  from  active  work  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  lived 
quietly  at  Danielson.  Fler  last  years  were  useful  and  l)usy  ones. 
She  was  interested  in  charitable  and  church  work,  and  always 
kept  up  with  current  events,  beng  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

Bangs,  Caroline  Drew  (i888)  at  West  Yarmouth,  Afass.,  on 
January  19th. 


BIRTHS 

April  16,  1919.  A son,  Douglas  Herbert,  to  Mr.  and  Airs. 
C.  P).  Granger  ( lAilian  Lovely,  1910)  of  Troy,  N.  Y^. 

April,  J919.  Twins  to  Adr.  and  Airs.  Philip  H.  Pierson 
( (jrace  b'owle,  1906)  of  San  Francisco. 
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FOR  THE  TIRED  NURSE 

Get  the  ORIGINAL  package 

Refreshes — Sustains  — Easily  Prepared 

The  ORIGINAL  Food  Drink 

A highly  nutritious,  delicious  and 
digestible  diet  tor  nurse  and  patient. 

Used  by  leading  hospitals.  En- 
dorsed by  the  medical  profession 
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Alumnae  Meetings.  The  last  and  most  enjoyable  alninnae 
meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in  the  Nurses  Home  Tuesday 
evening,  May  twenty-seventh.  A most  interesting  address  was 
given  by  Lieut. -Colonel  \\  ashburn  on  his  experiences  as  com- 
manding officer  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  our  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Unit.  We  had  had  many  reports  of  the  work 
of  our  Unit,  but  Dr.  Washburn  gave  ns  a more  complete  picture 
of  the  organization  and  development  of  Number  Six  than  we 
had  yet  heard.  We  knew  that  our  graduates  in  service  were 
women  of  whom  we  could  well  be  proud,  but  our  joy  in  their 
achievements  was  increased  by  the  hearty  praise  given  them  by 
Colonel  Washburn. 
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The  Eight-hour  Day  for  pupil  nurses  is  a movement  now 
being  agitated  throughout  the  country,  and  unless  the  hospitals 
and  training  schools  accomplish  the  establishment  of  their  sys- 
tem, which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “fifty-two  hour  week”  as 
advocated  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  law  through  the  efiforts 
of  the  labor  interests,  and  possibly  not  in  terms  that  will  be 
easy  for  our  organizations.  To  establish  such  a system  will  take 
more  nurses,  or  a larger  corps  of  ward  maids  or  attendants,  and 
the  hospitals  will  argue,  “We  have  no  room  for  the  former, 
and  we  can’t  afford  the  latter.”  But  intelligent  and  educated 
young  women — the  type  that  we  need  in  the  nursing  profession 
and  wish  to  attract  to  our  training  schools — are  asking  as  they 
come  to  the  schools  for  information,  “Do  you  have  the  eight- 
hour  system?”;  and  instinctively  they  feel  that  the  schools  an- 
swering in  the  affirmative  are  the  ones  offering  the  higher  edu- 
cational standards.  To  such  will  they  send  their  applications. 
Already  is  it  noticeable  that  the  shortage  of  applicants  is  more 
conspicuous  where  the  working  hours  are  longest.  In  many  of 
our  training  schools  day  nurses  already  have  what  is  practically 
an  eight  hour  day,  but  it  is  a farce  to  say  we  employ  this 
system  when  our  night  nurses  are  on  twelve  hour  duty.  We 
have  heard  enough  of  how  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  our 
pupil  nurses  worked  much  harder,  had  much  longer  hours,  more 
patients  to  care  for,  and  succeeded  in  living  through  it.  Our 
present  problem  is  to  provide  for  the  education,  the  health,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  generation  of  pupil  nurses,  and  to 
make  our  training  schools  attractive  to  the  best  type  of  intelligent 
young  women  of  the  country. 


Jiuic  Meetings  come  upon  us  in  full  swing — the  state  meetings 
on  the  tenth,  the  New  England  Convention  in  Portland  on  the 
26th  and  27th,  and  the  National  League  meetings  the  same  week. 
Surely  the  September  edition  of  the  Quarterly  will  have  a 
wealth  of  after-the-war  material ! 
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Monday,  the  ninth  of  June,  at  four  o’clock,  under  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  new  Mosley  Memorial  Administration  Building 
was  gathered  a grouping  of  people  in  all  varieties  of  uniform. 
They  re])resented  those  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  who  had  gone  overseas  in  service  of  varying 
kinds,  together  with  their  friends.  The  Trustees  were  the  hosts, 
and  a navy  band  furnished  such  lively  music  that  a few  couples 
could  not  resist  dancing  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  while 
friends  greeted  each  other  around  the  entrance  doors  with  joyous 
surprise  as  they  recognized  each  former  acquaintance  in  some 
strange  uniform.  It  was  a final  getting  together  after  about  two 
years  in  war  service. 

After  a suitable  period  of  sociability  and  when  all  had  arrived, 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  addressed  the  gathering  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees,  speaking  of  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  all  who  had  gone  out  from  under  this  roof,  and  especially 
payed  a most  fitting  tribute  to  Colonel  WTshburn,  reading  a 
letter  of  his  achievements  sent  by  Colonel  F.  A.  Winter,  to  be 
read  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Walcott  also  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  a Memorial  Tablet  in  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Washburn  then  spoke,  giving  figures  of  those  who  had 
enlisted  from  this  hospital.  There  were  238  officers,  including 
two  brigadier-generals,  six  colonels,  and  many  Lieutenant- 
colonels  ; there  were  228  women  nurses,  80  male  nurses  and  em- 
ployees. Many  officers  acted  as  chiefs  in  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can armies,  and  there  were  many  heads  of  departments.  The 
Orthopedic  Unit  was  largely  made  up  of  our  men,  also  Base 
Hospital  No.  5 with  the  British,  and  Base  Hospitals  No.  22,  No. 
55,  had  a large  proportion  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Base  Hospital  No.  204  was  commanded  by  an  Out- 
patient Department  surgeon,  and  the  personnel  of  Base  Hospital 
No.  6 was  most  entirely  from  this  hospital.  There  were  four 
deaths  of  doctors,  and  four  nurses  died. 

Dr.  Washburn  then  presented  the  two  beautiful  flags  formerly 
standing  for  twenty  months  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  head- 
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quarters  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6 at  Bordeaux,  France,  to  the  Trus- 
tees, for  them  to  place  in  Treadwell  Library. 

Dr.  Balch,  Chief  of  Base  Hospital  No.  55,  after  giving  a 
review  of  the  large  number  from  here  in  his  unit,  also  pre- 
sented a flag  to  Dr.  WTlcott  for  the  Trustees  to  place  in  Tread- 
well Library.  But  this  flag  had  been  subscribed  to  by  each  in- 
dividual nurse  of  his  unit,  and  was  not  a gift  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A fitting  ending  to  this  military  gathering  was  the  playing  of 
“The  Star-spangled  Banner”  as  all  stood  at  attention  and  the  flags 
were  raised  on  high. 

In  the  famous  Brick  Corridor  refreshments  were  served. 

W'e  thank  the  Trustees  for  their  interest  and  appreciation  of 
the  part  played  by  the  ^Massachusetts  General  Hosi)ital  in  this  war. 


JANE  A.  DELANO 

Our  Red  Cross  Leader 
Charlotte  M.  Perry,  1892 

The  real  objective  of  Miss  Delano’s  last  journey  was  to  at- 
tend the  Red  Cross  Congress  which  was  to  take  place  at  Geneva 
thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  She  first  visited  the 
hospitals  in  France,  of  which  she  was  the  real  founder,  when 
the  call  came  from  the  Heavenly  Country,  and  she  “fell  asleep” 
in  one  of  these  hospitals.  Base  Hospital  No.  69,  at  Savenay,  on 
April  fifteenth.  She  thus  passed  “To  where  beyond  these  voices 
there  is  peace.”  Her  soul  must  have  been  attuned  to  peace  be- 
cause of  her  confidence  in  the  final  outcome  of  the  war,  viz : the 
emergence  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution, in  which  all  true  Americans  believe,  though  very  often 
our  blunders,  haste  and  our  superficial  knowledge  prevent  social 
growth  and  hinder  the  reign  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Miss  Delano’s  death  was  a great  shock  to  the  whole  nursing 
world.  Those  who  were  associated  with  her  in  the  work  had 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  know  of  the  high  motives  which  ac- 
tuated all  her  endeavor ; to  witness  her  kindness,  sympathy  and 
forethought  for  all  Red  Cross  members;  her  wonderful  power  of 
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organization,  combined  with  a gras])  of  detail  which  few  possess; 
her  balanced  judgment  in  discussion  ; her  magnanimity  and  win- 
ning qualities  ; and  last,  but  really  first,  her  Christian  courtesy. 
\\A  are  enjoined  as  Christians  to  he  wise  as  serpents  and  harm- 
less as  doves  but  also  to  be  courteous.  Many  leave  this  out  of 
their  lives.  Character  suffers  in  consecpience,  at  least,  falls  short 
of  the  symmetry  of  all  these  various  (pialities  so  unusually  well 
blended  in  the  life  which  has  just  passed  from  us.  As  one 
meditates  upon  that  rare  harmony  as  exhibited  in  her,  one  can- 
not but  feel  that ‘she  was  duly  ordained  for  the  work  of  mobiliz- 
ing the  vast  arniy  of  nurses  for  the  needs  of  war.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  enormity  of  the  task,  because  there 
were  many  Red  Cross  Nurses  who  by  virtue  of  their  position 
became  acquainted  with  busy  Washington  Headquarters;  and 
again  others  who  had  much  to  do  with  local  Committees,  Units, 
Detachments,  Base  Hospitals,  and  finally  with  divisions  cover- 
ing certain  areas  in  a state,  or  states.  In  the  early  day,  too, 
l)efore  each  radical  change  in  organization,  much  information  in 
the  way  of  letters,  circulars,  lectures,  etc.,  was  distril)uted 
throughout  the  country.  T.ater,  special  courses  were  arranged  for 
in  some  hospitals,  by  means  of  which  pupils  were  received  and 
trained  in  advance  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  who  were  to  be 
called  from  their  third  year  to  take  up  their  places  in  the  units 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  Of  course,  those  who  went  over- 
seas could  recognize  even  more  intimately  the  worth  of  such  a 
system,  the  problems  which  gave  it  birth  and  its  relation  to 
the  future  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  know  something  about  one’s  prepara- 
tion for  a great  life  work.  In  reviewing  that  of  Miss  Delano,  one 
is  filled  with  reverence  in  noting  how  specially  adapted  her  pre- 
vious education  and  experience  were  to  the  service  to  her  countrv 
which  she  was  destined  to  render.  From  childhood  she  had 
heard  the  call  to  relieve  suff'ering  humanity,  and  she  always  kept 
this  in  view  during  earlier  years  of  development.  After  her 
training  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  1886,  the  first 
really  great  response  to  this  call  was  made  when  she  went  South 
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to  nurse  yellow  fever  patients.  At  this  time  she  instinctively 
instituted  what  science  afterward  discovered — protection  against 
the  mosquito,  the  carrier  of  the  disease.  Her  professional  train- 
ing covered  much  ground  and  included  social  service  courses. 
Her  subsequent  charge  of  large  hospitals  and  her  long  period 
of  office  as  President  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  fur- 
nished particularly  rich  preparedness  for  dealing  with  projects 
of  magnitude. 

As  nurses  we  should  not  forget  the  important  role  she  played 
in  all  these  ways,  since  the  future  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
far-reaching.  We  must  combat  all  that  militates  against  health 
and  good  living  and  must  continue  to  fight  the  same  foes  which 
have  deprived  man  of  his  rightful  inheritance.  In  our  Leader 
were  summed  up  those  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  agencies 
which  must  be  employed  by  a true  democracy  against  the  common 
foe,  whether  that  spirit  emanates  from  the  individual,  or  from 
society  grouped  as  a community,  state,  nation  or  international 
body. 

By  a strange  coincidence  the  memorial  service  of  Edith  Cavell, 
English  Nurse,  saint  and  martyr,  was  held  at  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, England,  on  the  same  date  as  that  for  Miss  Delano,  by 
the  New  England  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Nurses’  Association  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston — 
May  fifteenth.  Both  gave  their  lives  for  their  country;  in  both 
were  exemplified  our  ideals  of  heroism  and  sainthood ; and  of 
both  it  may  be  said,  “their  works  do  follow  them.”  Especially 
may  the  latter  be  said  of  Miss  Delano,  who  gathered  together  in 
one  cause  the  largest  body  of  women  ever  known.  That  blessed 
cause  is  “to  spread  the  light  of  science  and  the  warmth  of  human 
sympathy  into  every  corner  of  the  world.” 

After  her  death  became  known,  condolences  flowed  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  from  the  Army  School  of  Nursing,  of 
which  Miss  A.  \W  Goodrich  is  the  Dean ; the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Nurses,  and  nursing  associations  from  many  countries — 
France  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Australia,  India,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  Finland ; in  addition 
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to  the  schools  of  nursing,  colleges,  like  VTssar,  where  special  Red 
Cross  courses  for  preparing  women  for  the  war  had  been  or- 
ganized, sent  their  appreciation  of  her  life  and  work.  All  who 
speak  of  her  seem  to  recognize  a remarkable  unity  of  characteris- 
tics which  not  only  made  the  work  she  did  possible  but  which 
caused  her  to  stand  out,  one  among  many.  That  we  are  deeply 
impressed  will  help  unfold  the  mystery  of  her  being  taken  from 
our  midst  at  such  a critical  time.  But  that  her  example  he  not 
lost,  let  us  gird  ourselves  with  spiritual  energy  to  fight  in  the  same 
struggle,  not  forgetting  her  charity, which  won  both  friend  and  foe. 

TRIBUTES  TO  AHSS  DELANO 
Lofty  Purpose 

Miss  Delano  was  loyal  to  the  profession  of  nursing  of  which 
she  was  the  head,  she  was  loyal  to  the  Red  Cross  for  which  she 
worked  so  hard  and  so  faithfully  and  in  whose  service  she  lost 
her  life,  but  these  organizations  were  but  the  means  by  which  she 
expended  her  energy  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  primary 
purpose,  a larger  and  nobler  purpose — the  service  of  her  country. 

Deeply  as  I mourn  Miss  Delano’s  death  at  this  time,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  for  her  every  promise  of  years  of  useful  work 
in  the  service  of  her  country,  I yet  feel  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  poor  judgment  how  profoundly  grateful  we  should  be  to 
Providence  for  giving  us  during  the  Nation’s  hour  of  trial  the 
blessed  benefit  of  the  rich  experience,  the  rare  intelligence,  the 
lofty  purpose  and  the  character  that  were  hers. 

— Statement  by  Rear  Admiral  W . C.  Braisted,  Surgeon- 
General,  U.  S.  Navy. 

A Real  Patriot 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Jane  Delano  at  Base  Hospital  No.  69, 
Savenay,  France,  on  April  15th,  America  lost  a superb  woman,  a 
great  organizer,  and  a real  patriot. 

. . . It  was  her  earnest,  forceful  work,  backed  by  her 

charming  personality,  which  put  at  our  command  the  thousands 
of  splendid  women  who  so  blithely  and  cheerfully  went  to 
France  and  England  or  to  our  camps  in  this  country.  The 
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average  soldier,  who  was  the  beneficiary  of  this  great  blessing, 
probably  knows  nothing  of  the  fine  woman  who  directed  the 
procurement  of  the  nurses  who  helped  him  so  much,  but  if  he 
knew  the  whole  story  Miss  Delano  might  so  easily  get  an  en- 
shrinement in  his  heart,  in  some  measure  comparable  to  that 
which  Florence  Nightingale  got  in  the  hearts  of  the  English- 
men in  Crimea. 

. . . To  those  who  knew  her  well  it  would  seem  so  appro- 

priate that  some  fitting  memorial,  in  the  Red  Cross  Building  in 
Washington,  should  mark  the  scene  where  a great  spirit  carried 
on  a great  work  of  love  and  helpfulness. 

— From  letter  of  Brigadier-General  Francis  A.  Winters,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.A.,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Times. 

Builded  With  Vision 

The  profession  of  nursing,  from  Florence  Nightingale  to 
Edith  Cavell,  has  been  rarely  fortunate  in  its  leaders.  At  times 
of  grave  crisis,  there  has  always  been  found  the  woman  to  meet 
the  emergency ; and  the  service  of  Miss  Delano  in  the  great  war 
was  a new  demonstration  of  a glorious  tradition.  As  head  of 
the  Nursing  Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  she  bore  one  of 
the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the  war.  She  bore  it  so  well  that 
whatever  unavoidable  complications  might  occur  in  other  branches 
of  the  service,  there  was  never  for  one  moment  a shortage  of 
the  nurses  it  was  her  business  to  supply.  She  did  her  immediate 
work  with  wisdom  and  patience  and  decision.  She  looked  beyond 
it  to  the  possibilities  of  Red  Cross  Service  to  the  cause  of  public 
health  in  peace  time  and,  in  the  working  out  of  plans  for  decen- 
tralizing her  organization,  she  builded  with  vision  for  the  future. 
Her  personality  lent  dignity  and  power  to  the  profession  which 
she  represented  and  gave  it  a worthy  voice  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  Both  her  profession  and  her  nation  will  remember 
her  with  pride  and  admiration  as  a great  figure  in  a great  period 
of  the  world’s  history. 

— Statement  bv  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslozv,  Yale  Medical 
School. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SPIRIT  SPEAKS 

Bv  John  1 1.  Einlev 

(Copyright,  The  H.  W.  Gray  Company,  New  York.  Printed  by  Permission.) 
Wherever  war,  with  its  red  woes,  or  hood  or  fire  or  famine  ^oes, 
There,  too,  go  1 ; 

If  earth  in  any  quarter  shakes,  or  pestilence  its  ravage  makes, 
Thither  I fly. 

I kneel  l)ehind  the  soldier’s  trench,  1 walk  mid  shambles’  smear 
and  stench. 

The  dead  1 mourn  ; 

1 bear  the  stretcher  and  1 bend  o’er  hhfitz  and  Bierre  and  jack 
to  mend 

What  shells  have  torn. 

I go  wherever  men  may  dare,  1 go  wherever  woman’s  care 
And  love  can  live  ; 

Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring  surcease  to  human  suf- 
fering 

Or  solace  give. 

I helped  upon  Haldora’s  shore,  with  hospitaller  knights  I bore 
The  first  red  cross : 

I was  the  Lady  of  the  Lamp,  1 saw  in  Solferin’s  camp 
The  crimson  loss. 

I am  your  pennies  and  your  pounds  ; 1 am  your  bodies  on  their 
rounds 

Of  pain  afar; 

I am  you,  doing  what  you  would  if  you  were  only  where  you 
could, — 

Your  avatar. 

The  cross  which  on  my  arm  I wear,  the  flag  which  o’er  by  breast 
I bear, 

Is  but  the  sign 

Of  what  you’d  sacrifice  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim. 
On  War’s  red  line. 
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HERO  WORSHIP 

If  anyone  has  any  apprehension  regarding  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  overseas  nurses  are  greeted,  the  following  experience 
of  Josephine  A.  Mulville  (1913),  ex-Base  Hospital  No.  6,  may 
interest  them. 

“As  I alighted  from  the  train  at  the  South  Station  the  other 
day  two  very  cheerful  canteen  workers  rushed  up  to  me,  each 
took  a hand  and  held  it  and  showered  me  with  home  greetings 
interspersed  with  questions  about  when  I arrived,  was  I ill  on  the 
steamer,  did  I have  thrilling  experiences  on  the  other  side, 
did  I like  the  French  people,  how  long  was  I there,  was  I ever 
cold  and  hungry,  did  we  get  everything  the  people  here  sent 
over?  All  these  questions  and  many  others  (as  it  was  a case  of 
two  against  one),  were  put  to  me  regardless  of  any  effort  on 
my  part  to  answer  them.  I noticed  that  I was  being  ushered 
into  the  lunch  room  and  my  friends  were  so  anxious  to  entertain 
me  that  of  course  I supposed  they  were  two  old  friends  whose 
faces  1 had  for  the  moment  forgotten,  so  I sat  down  at  the 
lunch  counter  and  found  myself  alongside  a very  good  looking 
young  soldier  who  was  busy  with  several  varieties  of  cake  and 
pastry. 

“I  was  handed  the  menu  and  told  to  order  anything  I wished. 
I noticed  the  soldier  looked  at  me  queerly,  and  as  I had  just 
finished  lunch  at  home,  took  only  a sandwich,  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  pastry.  It  was  immediately  put  in  front  of  me,  and  one 
of  my  canteen  friends  tactfully  took  the  check  and  with  a dash 
of  her  pencil  returned  it  to  the  waitress.  We  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  entire  lunch-room  force  and  several  patrons  to 
hear  our  description  of  the  war  and  its  horrors. 

“During  a lull,  when  one  of  the  canteen  workers  went  in 
search  of  more  heroes,  I leaned  over  to  my  soldier  friend 
and  said,  ‘How  long  have  you  been  home?’  and  he  quickly  an- 
swered, ‘Good  Lord,  a month,  and  I am  doing  my  best  to  get  to 
Braintree,  but  it’s  no  use.  ‘Where  are  you  bound  for?’  he  asked 
me,  and  I said,  ‘I  am  trying  to  make  Quincy.’  Just  then  my 
Quincy  train  was  announced  and  I quickly  said  ‘Good-bye’  and 
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rushed  for  the  train,  leaving  my  soldier  friend  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  group  of  hero  worshippers. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  did  not  get  to  Braintree  that  after- 
noon.” 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  EDITH  CAVELL  NURSE 

Hilda  AT  George,  1917 

On  January  13,  1918,  so  late  in  the  world’s  war  unfortunately, 
the  American  Liner  St.  Paul,  gayly  camouflaged  in  sky  blue, 
shell  pink  and  sea  green,  silently  pulled  out  of  New  York  harbor 
carrying  about  a thousand  passengers  bound  to  play  some  part  in 
the  great  struggle  “over  there.”  Among  them  was  Hilda  AL 
George,  the  second  Edith  Cavell  Alemorial  Nurse  from  Alassa- 
chusetts  who  was  to  “carry  on”  the  work  Aliss  Fitzgerald  had 
so  ably  performed  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  two  years. 

After  a pleasant  and  uneventful  passage  and  a swift  night 
trip  from  Liverpool  to  London  this  nurse  reported  to  the  Alatron 
in  Chief  of  Queen  Alexandra’s  Imperial  Alilitary  Nursing  Ser- 
vice at  the  War  Oftice  near  Black  Friar’s  Bridge.  She  was  most 
cordially  received  and  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  her 
comfortable  and  less  lonely  in  the  big,  strange  city  where  she 
was  to  stay  for  two  weeks  while  her  gray  and  scarlet  uniforms 
were  being  made.  The  Alatron’s  own  secretary  was  sent  to 
show  the  American  Sister  about  the  city  and  it  was  made  pos- 
sible for  her  to  visit  an  enormous  new  military  institution,  the 
King  George  Hospital,  where  she  was  most  kindly  and  thoroughly 
shown  about  and  where  she  was  invited  to  see  a famous  jaw 
specialist  make  a “new  face.”  It  was  there  she  first  saw  some 
of  the  tragically  maimed,  the  hopelessly  wrecked  heroes  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  would  interest  all  to  have  a description  of  the  London  of 
January,  1918 — its  streets  thronged  with  hundreds  of  diflferent 
kinds  of  uniforms,  its  utter  blackness  at  night,  its  suppressed 
hysteria  during  the  three  air-raids  when  the  “John  Bull”  Build- 
ing was  hit  and  burned,  collapsing  on  the  many  people  who 
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had  taken  refuge  there  ; — but  there  is  so  much  more  to  tell  about 
Erance ! 

On  Eebruary  6th,  in  company  with  a British  Sister  who 
had  been  in  Erance  since  August,  1914,  the  American  boarded  the 
crowded  “returning  leave  train”  at  Victoria.  Her  trunk  and 
kit-bag,  filled  with  the  indispensable  things  for  “active  service,” 
were  clearly  marked  “Sister  H.  M.  George,  Q.A.TAEN.S.R.,” 
for  on  that  day  she  became  a member  of  the  Reserve  Nursing- 
Service,  B.E.E.  The  proverbial  horrors  of  the  Channel  crossing 
had  better  be  left  untold.  Boulogne  was  a mere  stopping-place 
en  route  to  Rouen,  but  it  meant  niuch  to  the  American  sister,  for 
there,  at  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  she  unexpectedly  canie  across  four 
or  five  M.G.H.  nurses  and  as  many  AI.G.H.  doctors.  It  was  like 
a bit  of  home. 

Eor  eight  months  this  Edith  Cavell  Memorial  nurse  served  in 
the  British  Stationary  Hospital  No.  3,  a small  hospital  of  about 
six  hundred  beds,  situated  in  an  old  reformatory  on  the  Dar- 
netal  outskirts  of  the  charming  old  city  of  Rouen.  It  was  there, 
under  the  direction  of  a most  efficient  Sister,  she  was  initiated 
into  the  amazing  methods  of  war  surgery,  saw  the  mysterious 
properties  of  Elavine,  Brilliant  Green,  Violet,  etc.,  work  the 
niiraculous  cures,  became  accustomed  to  the  smells  and  sights 
and  sounds  of  an  acute  surgical  ward  in  the  British  Expeditionary 
Eorce. 

March  came.  That  sentence  brings  with  it  all  the  anxiety,  the 
breathless  rush,  the  ceaseless  care  of  never-to-be-forgotten  days. 
All  day  long  the  Red  Cross  trains  poured  out  wounded  down 
there  in  the  city ; all  day  long  ambulances  brought  their  precious, 
suffering,  mortally  wounded  men,  and  as  often  took  others  away 
who  had  been  washed  and  fed  and  dressed  and  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated to  make  room  for  more.  It  was  difficult  to  get  about  the 
wards,  for  between  the  beds,  up  and  down  the  center  of  the 
ward — everywhere  were  stretchers.  Every  bit  of  strength  of 
mind  and  body  had  to  be  given  to  accomplish  what  at  times 
seemed  the  impossible.  But  why  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  those 
days  when  what  really  remains  the  most  vivid  memory  of  the 
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“March  Push”  is  the  courage,  the  cheerfulness,  the  utter 
self-forgetfuluess,  the  patience,  the  consideration — the  divine 
heroism  of  the  P>ritish  Tommy!  Those  men  came  to  the  wards 
with  dreadful  forebodings  of  disaster ; they  dared  not,  so  much 
as  look  at  a newspaj)er,  hut  they  smiled  and  joked  and  simply 
made  one  feel  that  after  all  there  is  more  of  God  in  human  nature 
than  any  ghastly  brutal  war  of  man’s  invention  can  ever  crush. 

Here  must  be  mentioned  the  British  Sisters.  They  who  have 
been  at  this  great  work  for  four  years  and  more,  under  con- 
' ditions  at  first  far  more  terrible  than  anything  we  Americans 
can  imagine,  under  shell-fire,  during  horrible  bombing  raids, 
with  anxiety  for  their  own  dear  ones  constantly  tugging  at 
their  hearts — these  brave  women  went  thro’  the  day’s  work,  calm- 
ly, cheerfully,  admirably,  and  made  the  American  girl  proud  in- 
deed to  be  allowed  in  all  her  inexperience  (but  with  her  whole 
heart  and  mind  and  body  ) to  work  side  by  side  with  them. 

After  a while  the  days  became  quieter.  The  charge  Sister  left 
and  “Miss  America”  “took  over”  the  ward.  It  was  a delight 
to  her  to  come  into  contact  with  Great  Britain’s  men — the  daring, 
audacious,  handsomely  strong  Australian,  the  gentler,  more 
sensitive  New  Zealander,  the  tanned  South  African,  the  Cana- 
dian, so  like  her  own  dear  boys.  To  her,  the  most  like  strangers 
were  the  boys  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Cockney,  the  Lancaster 
man  and  the  Highland  Scotch  lad  might  just  as  well  have  spoken 
Hindoo  to  her  at  first.  But  she  learned,  for  they  were  willing 
teachers  as  well  as  grateful  patients.  Those  eight  months  m 
Rouen  were  the  happiest  days  of  her  life.  They  were  not  wildly 
exciting,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  distant  rumble  of  ar- 
tillery, occasional  moonlight  and  rather  noisy  visits  by  Fritz, 
Rouen  was  very  quiet  and  peaceful. 

After  ten  days’  leave  in  Cornwall  “Miss  xAmerica”  returned 
with  joy  to  her  old  ward  only  to  be  suddenly  transferred  to  an 
Ambulance  Train.  No.  29  A.  T.  was  a new  sixteen  coach  khaki 
train  with  a stafif  of  an  English  O.C.,  an  Irish  M.O.,  a Scotch  and 
a Canadian  sister.  It  mattered  little  to  have  an  American  added 
to  all  that ! 
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Even  after  her  arrival  on  board  the  train  the  ^Massachusetts 
Nurse  was  not  destined  to  play  a heroic  part  “amid  shot  and 
shell”  for  the  foe  was  retreating  so  fast  that  British  Engineers 
could  not  keep  building  new  railroads  too  within  miles  even  of 
the  “front.”  Two  trips  to  Marseilles  to  bring  wounded  from 
the  East  to  the  “Blighty  boat”  at  Le  Havre  gave  a pleasant 
rest  one  way  if  rather  strenuous  trip  the  other.  The  loads 
from  the  south  were  interesting  indeed  inasmuch  as  they  gave 
Sister  George  a chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  types 
Great  Britain  chooses  to  send  out  to  take  care  of  India,  and 
gave  her  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  problem  to  be  solved  for  the 
men  invalided  home  with  malaria  and  dysentery.  Among  these 
patients  were  also  many  wounded  from  Italy,  the  near  East  and 
from  the  seas.  Many  had  been  separated  for  years  from  their 
homes,  and  the  thought  of  Blighty  moved  them  deeply. 

Several  journeys  through  the  valley  of  the  Ancre,  past  Albert 
and  Bapaume  where  in  1916  such  massacres,  such  destruction 
took  place,  brought  war’s  real  desolation  home.  One  sad  sight 
after  another  was  pointed  out  as  having  once  been  the  scene  of 
a victory  hard  won,  a loss  bravely  sustained.  Oh,  the  little 
wooden  crosses ! 

Then  came  November  and  its  rumors  of  an  approaching  peace. 
Still  there  were  load  upon  load  of  wounded.  It  was  outside  of 
Boulogne  where  the  sound  of  guns,  of  whistles,  of  bells,  of  cheer- 
ing mobs  in  the  distance  brought  confirmation  of  the  vague 
reports  that  had  found  their  way  to  No.  29  A.  T.  After  that 
its  course  lay  in  the  north  from  Calais  past  St.  Omer,  where 
hospitals  and  nurses  and  patients  had  been  bombed,  past  Nurris 
— a heap  of  bricks  that  only  in  the  spring,  when  the  O.C.  last 
saw  it.  was  intact ; past  Bailleul  that  was,  and  Armentieres.  It 
passed  JMessines  Ridge  with  nothing  but  shell  holes,  barbed  wire, 
little  graves  and  twisted  rails  in  the  foreground.  Being  the 
second  train  into  Lille  after  the  German  occupation  the  in- 
habitants received  them  with  open  arms  and  touching  gratitude. 

Before  long  the  loads  No.  29  brought  to  the  Bases  changed 
from  wounded  and  sick  (for  the  flu  ran  its  course  “over  there” 
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too),  to  the  most  emaciated,  terribly  pitiful  repatriated  prisoners 
of  war.  Can  the  joy  on  those  poor  faces  ever  be  described 
when  they  first  caught  sight  of  a British  Sister’s  Uniform? 
Perhaps  it  was  the  greatest  privilege  of  all  to  bring  comfort  to 
those  patient  exiles. 

In  December  Ambulance  Train  29  was  demobilized  and  the 
nursing  stafl:  of  the  train  was  sent  to  No.  35  General,  at  Calais. 
Calais  meant  mud ! But  Christmas  came  and  work  grew  slack 
and  there  was  time  to  prepare  a “jolly  good”  holiday  for  the 
Tommies.  Carol  singing  as  only  the  English  can  do  it,  plenty 
of  “fags”  and  good  things  to  eat  (the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  Christmas  pudding)  and  self-made  decorations  brought 
joy  to  the  men.  The  restrictions  on  dancing  which  had  been 
most  severe,  the  British  nurses  not  having  been  allowed  to  dance 
during  the  whole  war,  were  removed  for  two  weeks,  and  Sister 
George  remembers  with  intense  pleasure  the  thrilling  sight  of 
a large  military  dance  given  on  New  Year’s  Eve  in  the  Casino 
by  the  sea.  A generous  sprinkling  of  United  States  uniforms 
was  a touch  she  was  grateful  for.  The  relaxation  this  bit  of  fun 
brought  the  British  Sisters  was  noticeable  indeed.  Frequently 
they  expressed  their  relief  at  seeing  the  bright  broad  rays  of  the 
light-house  stream  over  the  city  and  the  sea,  of  listening  no 
more  for  the  warning  guns,  for  Fritz  in  his  dreaded  plane  over- 
head. They  longed  for  the  time  when  they  might  lay  aside  the 
grey  and  scarlet,  and  yet  were  so  patient  in  waiting  their  turn 
(the  last  perhaps)  to  go  to  Blighty. 

When  orders  came  through  on  January  26th  to  start  for  home, 
our  Edith  Cavell  nurse  was  glad  to  come,  but  oh  so  sorry  to 
leave  behind  her  all  that  which  had  made  her  feel  akin  to  the 
fighting  boys  and  to  our  Great  Ally ! 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

In  the  March  Quarterly  a plea  was  made  for  more  nurses 
in  the  Public  Health  Field. 

Special  mention  might  be  made  of  a new  course  in  Indus- 
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trial  Hygiene  offered  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  open 
to  women  who  have  received  a bachelor’s  degree  from  a recog- 
nized college  or  technical  school  or  who  have  had  special  ex- 
perience in  industrial  health  work  and  can  bring  evidence  of  satis- 
factory training  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  modern  lan- 
guages, or  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years’  work 
in  a recognized  medical  school.  These  will  be  admitted  to  the 
school  of  Public  Health  in  Industrial  Hygiene  (C.P.H.),  as  can- 
didates for  the  certificate  in  Public  Health  and  will  secure  this 
certificate  on  successful  completion  of  one  year’s  work,  which  is 
understood  to  comprise  eight  full  months  spent  in  residence. 
The  first  four  months  are  consecutive  and  theoretical — the  re- 
maining four  months  of  practical  work  must  be  completed  be- 
tween February  first  and  the  following  October  first. 

A limited  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  covering 
tuition  and  living  expenses  are  available.  Candidates  for  these 
opportunities  should  make  application,  if  Red  Cross  nurses,  to 
Miss  Ross,  755  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  These  scholar- 
ships are  given  especially  to  nurses  returning  from  duty  overseas 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered. 

Request  for  application  blanks  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Anne 
H.  Strong,  Director  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  561  Mass- 
achusetts Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE  NURSES’  BILL 

An  Act  relative  to  the  registration  of  nurses. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follozcs: 

Chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section 
three  and  substituting  the  following; — Section  3.  The  said  board 
shall  hold  examinations  for  registration  of  nurses  in  this  com- 
monwealth and  shall  give  notice  of  the  times,  places  and  subjects 
of  such  examinations,  by  publication  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
in  each  country.  Application  for  registration  shall  be  made 
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upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  board,  and  shall  be  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant.  An  applicant  who  shall  furnish 
satisfactory  proof  that  he  or  she  is  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character  and  a graduate  of  a train- 
ing school  for  nurses  af proved  by  the  board,  shall,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a fee  of  five  dollars,  be  examined  by  the  said  board,  and, 
if  found  to  be  qualified,  shall  be  registered,  with  a right  to  use 
the  title  Registered  Nurse,  and  shall  receive  a certificate  thereof 
from  the  board  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary.  An  ap- 
plicant who  fails  to  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  board, 
and  is  therefore  refused  registration,  shall  be  entitled,  within 
one  year  after  such  refusal,  to  a re-examination  at  a meeting 
of  the  board  called  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  without 
the  payment  of  an  additional  fee.  Every  person  registered  as  a 
nurse  under  this  act  who  continues  to  hold  himself  or  herself  out 
as  a registered  nurse  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty- first  day  of 
December  i)i  each  year,  renew  his  or  her  registration  for  the^ 
ensuing  year  by  payment  of  a fee  of  fifty  cents  to  the  said  board, 
and  thereupon  the  board  shall  issue  a certificate  showing  that  the 
holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practise  as  a registered  nurse  for* 
the  period  covered  by  the  said  fee.  Any  person  registered  un- 
der this  act  who  in  any  year  fails  at  the  specified  time  to  renezv 
his  or  her  registration  by  payment  of  the  said  annual  fee,  shall 
forfeit  the  right  to  practise  as  a registered  nurse  or  to  hold  him- 
self or  herself  out  as  such  until  such  payment  shall  have  been 
made.  The  said  board  may,  after  a hearing,  by  vote  of  a ma- 
jority of  its  members,  annul  the  registration  and  cancel  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  registered  nurse ; and,  without  a hearing,  may 
annul  the  registration  and  cancel  the  certificate  of  a registered 
nurse  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a crime.  All  fees  received 
by  the  board  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  its  secretary  into  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth.  [Approved  May  i,  1919. 

The  Nurses’  Bill,  after  much  discussion,  mutilation  and  re- 
vision, has  finally  passed  as  above,  the  new  provisions  being 
printed  in  italics.  Henceforth  none  but  graduate  nurses  shall  have 
the  right  to  register,  and  these  must  have  graduated  from  train- 
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ing  schools  whose  standards  meet  a minimum  that  shall  be  set 
by  the  Board  of  Registration.  The  details  of  this  requirement 
have  not  yet  been  established  and  will  be  set  only  after  due 
conference  of  the  Board  with  the  State  Nurses  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education,  the  Red  Cross  and 
Boards  of  Registration  in  other  States. 

The  other  provision  of  this  amendment  is  for  the  yearly  re- 
newal of  registration,  without  which  no  nurse,  even  if  once 
registered,  shall  have  a right  to  be  considered  a “registered  nurse” 
for  any  calendar  year  in  which  she  fails  to  have  her  registration, 
reissued.  Registration  is  due  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  for 
the  following  year.  Applications  should  be  made  in  person  or 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses  at  the  State  House. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  30,  1919. 

Dear  Friends: — Returning  from  France  1 found  our  school 
had  got  on  so  well  without  me  for  twenty  months  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  return  to  the  absorbing  duties  of  the  Training  School 
office  without  taking  time  for  re-creating  my  soul  and  spirit  by 
a good  draught  of  liberty,  of  observation  in  other  fields  of  ac- 
tivity and  a glimpse  of  life  from  another  angle  of  existence. 
The  trustees  kindly  granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence  and 
my  deflated  being  is  now  expanding  in  the  warmth  of  mid-western 
hospitality. 

I have  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  in  the  western  direction 
and  am  here  sitting  in  a cosy,  screened-in  porch,  diverted  by 
bird  activities  in  the  near-by  trees  which  partially  screen  the  view 
of  the  University  Hospital.  Space  forbids  that  I should  tell  you 
nearly  all  of  my  instructive  and  entertaining  experiences.  I have 
seen  something  of  the  work,  practical  and  theoretical,  in  three 
university  schools  of  nursing,  and  I have  had  pleasant  visits  with 
thirteen  of  our  M.  G.  H.  graduates. 
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Stopping  first  in  Philadelphia,  Jessie  Brown  (1905)  began 
the  s])oiling  process  that  is  making  me  feel  like  a pampered 
favorite  of  fortune. 

During  my  short  visit  we  called  on  Airs.  Alabel  Clark  Price 
(1892)  who  since  the  war  has  been  registrar  in  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Exchange.  Airs.  Clark  has 
a daughter  now  in  college.  Aliss  Brown  gave  a little  party 
where  Airs.  Price,  Katherine  Clark  (1911),  Anna  Stonesifer 
(1915)  joined  us  in  discussing  old  times.  Airs.  Nora  Burbank 
A/Iarsden  (1889)  called  the  next  morning  as  she  was  on  night  duty 
and  could  not  attend  the  party.  Airs.  Alargaret  Donahue  AIc- 
Nichol  (1902)  and  Aliss  Katharine  WAard  (1916)  were  out  of 
town  so  I missed  seeing  them.  Aliss  Brown  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a very  good  school  with  excellent  affiliations  and  her 
first  class  is  graduated,  registered  and  members  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

W e attended  a splendid  memorial  service  for  Aliss  Delano 
in  the  Academy  of  Alusic.  Aliss  Riddle  represented  the  nurses 
on  the  platform  and  paid  a splendid  tribute  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Aliss  Delano.  There  were  several  speakers  and  many  letters 
and  telegrams  from  distinguished  people,  including  President 
Wilson.  The  service  was  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

Aly  next  stop  was  at  Wdreeling,  WTst  Virginia,  where  Harriet 
Phalen  (1912),  and  Frances  Wales  (1914)  are  conducting  a 
nursing  school  along  thoroughly  progressive  lines.  The  journey 
thither  was  through  very  interesting  country.  The  beautiful 
natural  scenery  was  disfigured  by  clouds  of  smoke  from  sordid, 
ugly  mining  villages.  One  wonders  if  it  is  inevitable  that  these 
necessary  industries  must  condemn  the  workers  to  lives  absolutely 
devoid  of  external  beauty.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  children  exist- 
ing in  such  an  environment.  Wdieeling  is  beautifully  situated 
and  in  spite  of  lowering  weather  we  had  some  beautiful  rides  and 
interesting  visits  to  a china  manufactery  and  a patent  medicine 
establishment. 

Jennie  Aloore  Wilson  (1900)  was  out  of  town,  but  I often 
heard  her  spoken  of  in  connection  with  public  health  activities. 
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I caught  Miss  Friend  (1909)  home — Columbus,  Ohio — be- 
tween trips  and  enjoyed  her  and  her  natural  gas  fireplace  for  a 
restful  Sunday. 

Alonday  was  spent  at  Camp  Sherman  visiting  the  army  school 
of  nursing.  My  observations  were  too  superficial  to  be  of  any 
value  but  I was  impressed  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  student 
nurses  and  pleased  to  see  good  class  rooms,  living  quarters  and 
reference  library. 

Miss  Friend  went  with  me  to  Cincinnati,  a beautiful  city  of 
hills.  Most  of  my  time  was  spent  at  the  Cincinnati  General,  a 
splendid  hospital,  finely  situated  and  equipped.  Prof.  Laura 
Logan,  director  of  the  school  of  nursing  which  is  a department  of 
the  University,  was  absent  at  first  and  Miss  Pfefiferkorn  intro- 
duced me  to  class  rooms  and  laboratories  where  student  nurses 
were  working.  I also  watched  the  work  on  the  wards,  and  I must 
say  that  even  if  the  hospital  is  a “white  elephant,”  as  some  say  it  is, 
the  poor  of  Cincinnati  are  receiving  good  nursing  care  in  the 
pleasantest  environment,  and  student  nurses  are  having  an  at- 
tractive practice  field.  The  nursing  profession  may  well  be  proud 
of  Professor  Logan’s  achievement  in  nursing  education,  and  she 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  recognition  by  the  faculty  of  the 
university.  The  Jewish  Hospital  across  the  road  has  a building 
devoted  entirely  to  class  and  lecture  rooms  for  nurses  and  their 
library  is  endowed  and  very  complete  in  its  equipment. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Decatur,  Ilk,  across  Indiana,  is  a pleasant 
trip.  In  the  Decatur  and  Macon  County  Hospital  which  Helen 
Cleland  (1894)  and  Ethel  Goss  (1914)  helped  equip  and  open, 
I found  them  cheerfully  “carrying  on”  although  pretty  tired  from 
the  hard  year  back  of  theni.  They  have  triumphantly  gradu- 
ated their  first  class,  seen  them  registered  and  organized  into 
an  alumnae  association.  Their  nurses’  home  is  up  to  the  first 
story  and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  their  up-to-date  hospital. 

My  visit  there  was  a rest  period  extending  over  six  days. 
During  that  time  I met  many  charming  people,  saw  their  gem  of 
a conservatory  of  music,  heard  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  or- 
chestra, lunched  at  the  Country  Club,  and  visited  the  most  fas- 
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cinating  kindergarten  at  the  conservatory.  To  see  those  darling 
children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  inarch,  dance  and  i)lay 
was  a joy.  Better  than  the  knowledge  of  rhythm  and  tone  which 
the  children  acquire  is  the  spirit  of  unselfish  service  inspired 
hy  their  wonderful  teacher. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  Miss  Cleland  the  heavens  wept  all 
the  week  and  the  lovely  city  had  to  he  seen  through  a vail  of 
mist.  Miss  Goss  (1914)  was  assisting  at  the  installation  of  a 
new  and  complicated  X-ray  apparatus  over  which  she  is  to  preside. 

Jowa  City  University  Hos])ital  was  the  next  scene  of  my 
])ilgrimage.  The  centre  of  a charming  university  town  it  is  the 
present  field  of  Harriet  Silshy  Wheeler’s  ( 1916)  activities.  I 
found  her  acting  superintendent  of  nurses,  busy  and  hajipy,  while 
her  young  husband  is  finishing  his  dental  studies.  \\  bile  there 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Amana  Society,  a demonstration 
of  literal  Christian  community  living,  that  has  existed  in  southern 
Iowa  since  1843.  Amana  means  “remain  true.”  The  inhabitants 
are  Germans  whose  ancestors  left  the  old  country  because  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  persecution.  They  believe  the  important  object 
of  life  is  “to  work  out  the  salvation  of  our  soul  in  this  present 
time  of  grace,”  and  they  eliminate  all  luxuries  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  religious  contemplation.  They 
own  a wonderfully  fertile  tract  of  land  which  they  keep  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  community  is  divided  into  seven  villages 
governed  by  elders.  The  center  of  each  village  is  a collection  of 
barns  around  which  are  built  plain  wooden,  unpainted  houses, 
simply  furnished  with  rag  carpets  and  necessary  articles.  The 
plastered  walls  are  washed  with  a robin’s  egg  blue  mixture.  They 
have  community  eating-houses  for  forty  or  fifty  people,  men 
and  women  eating  at  separate  times.  There  are  common  schools 
only  for  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Their 
boys,  whom  they  wish  trained  as  teachers,  doctors  and  dentists  go 
to  the  University  in  Iowa  City  or  elsewhere. 

Prayers  are  held  daily  and  all  adults  work  and  are  paid 
twenty-eight  dollars  per  month.  They  have  woolen  and  linen 
mills,  large  gardens  and  fields  of  grain.  All  excess  money  from 
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the  sale  of  their  crops  and  products  of  their  mills  goes  into  the 
common  treasury  for  community  expenses.  There  are  no  rich 
people,  neither  are  there  any  poor  people.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  leave  the  community  may  do  so.  Games  and  all  ordinary 
amusements  are  prohibited  as  worldly.  One  misses  cats  and  pet 
dogs  which  are  so  common  in  the  fatherland.  They  have  no 
pianos  or  other  musical  instruments  (natural  singing  enlivens 
their  religious  services).  Neither  do  they  indulge  in  telephones. 
The  only  aesthetic  touch  permitted  are  the  pretty  flower  beds 
in  each  yard,  and  their  houses  are  embellished  by  grape  vines 
trained  up  the  sides  on  trellises.  Young  people  arrange  their  own 
marriages  and  houses  are  provided  by  the  community.  One  won- 
ders naturally  if  they  are  happy.  Apparently  yes,  in  a colorless 
sort  of  way.  None  of  them  look  like  the  typical  well-fed,  self- 
satisfied  type  of  German.  In  physique  they  are  much  more  like 
the  Yankee  country  farmer.  As  they  are  pacifists  by  education 
and  religion,  conscription  was  both  injury  and  an  insult,  but 
some  of  their  young  men  went  to  war  unprotestingly  and  the 
community  was  well  “let  in”  for  liberty  bonds. 

One  thing  I can  say  for  them  is — they  look  as  if  they  lived 
to  their  profession,  but  that  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred 
people  should  thus  live  is  a wonder ! 1 am  inclined  to  think  no 

better  ■ punishment  could  be  conceived  for  the  ex-kaiser  than  to 
compel  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  live  in  Amana  as  a simple 
citizen  of  a truly  religious  German  community. 

Here  in  ^Minneapolis  I find  another  well  established  Univer- 
sity School  for  Nurses  which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first. 

One  day  I dined  with  Harriet  Barnes  and  her  family.  Miss 
Barnes  was  looking  very  well  and  enjoying  social  service  work, 
where  she  finds  her  hospital  experience  helps  her  very  much. 

Dr.  Be'ard  (M.G.H.  1916)  is  back  from  France  where  he 
saw  service  with  Base  No.  26.  He  is  assisting  Dr.  Rizer,  one  of 
the  leading  medical  men  on  the  university  staff.  We  had  a 
pleasant  evening  reminiscing  at  the  Athletic  Club,  where  he  lives. 
He  wanted  me  to  give  his  kindest  regards  to  all  M.G.H.  friends. 

Ida  V.  Moss  (1898)  and  Lilia  Flass  Derby  (1897)  are  in 
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this  vicinity  and  1 had  ])leasant  visits  witli  both  of  them.  Miss 
Moss  is  still  doing  })rivate  work  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 
Mrs.  Derby  has  two  attractive  children  and  as  Professor  Derby, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  chemistry  de])artment  in  the  university, 
has  accepted  a position  in  Indianapolis,  the  family  expect  to  move 
there  soon. 

Between  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  letter  I have  come  out 
to  Hotel  Edgewood,  Lake  Minnetonka,  where  I am  spending  the 
week  before  starting  for  Milwaukee,  my  next  stopping-place.  I 
am  sitting  before  an  open  wood  fire  looking  through  the  trees  over 
an  angry  lake.  Last  week  was  intensely  warm  but  now  we  have 
a real  spell  of  Bordeaux  weather — good  for  writing  and  resting. 

S.\R.\  E.  P.\RSONS. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

Annie  Robertson  (1910)  has  returned  to  the  Hospital  to 
take  charge  of  the  Amphitheatre. 


Helen  Potter  (1909)  has  taken  charge  of  the  Out-Patient 
Department  for  the  summer  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Campbell. 


Bertha  Wheeler  (1915)  has  taken  the  position  as  night- 
supervisor  at  the  Hospital,  the  place  held  for  the  past  year  by 
Edith  Whitehead  (1912). 


Catharine  Conrick  (1913)  has  resumed  her  duties  as  chief 
anaesthetist. 


Recent  appointments  on  the  staff  of  head  nurses  are,  Marion 
Atwood  (1919),  Harriett  McCallom  (1919),  and  Helen  Mc- 
Caskill  (1919).  Nona  Dougherty  (1917)  and  Helen  Robbins 
(1919)  are  substituting  for  the  summer. 


Marie  C.  Ells  (1914)  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  super- 
visor in  the  Training  School. 
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M.  Elizabeth  Miller  (1907)  has  accepted  a position  as  welfare 
nurse  with  Parke,  Davis  & Company,  of  Detroit. 


Mary  A.  Diamond  ( 1916)  has  gone  to  the  Milford  Hospital 
as  assistant  to  Miss  Ellen  Conrick  (1916). 


Helen  T.  Nivison  (1913)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  the  Griffin  Hospital,  Derby,  Conn.,  where 
Alice  Watson  ( 1913)  has  recently  been  appointed  superintendent. 


Katherine  E.  Hurley  (1909)  has  accepted  the  position  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Quincy  Hospital,  and  has  as  her  x\ssistant 
Elorence  E.  Merrill  (1908),  who  has  recently  been  substituting 
in  charge  of  the  Truesdale  Hospital  in  Eall  River. 


Edith  Cox  (1909),  who  has  been  studying  at  Teachers  College 
since  February,  has  accepted  a temporary  position  in  charge  oi 
the  Washington  University  Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Charlotte  Holden  (1917)  is  working  with  the  Vdsiting  Nurse 
Association  in  Falmouth. 


Mary  Ard  Mackenzie  (1901)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Train- 
ing School  at  the  State  University  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 


Mary  E.  Chayer  (1910)  has  returned  from  service  abroad, 
and  has  gone  back  to  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  she  will  do  pri- 
vate nursing. 


IMargaret  Curley  (1908)  is  at  the  Morton  Hospital  in  Taun- 
ton, as  Assistant  Superintendent. 


Ethel  W.  Dudley  (1916)  has  accepted  a position  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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Mildred  Reddeld  (1919)  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the 
Maternity  Ward  at  the  Homeopathic  Hos])ital  in  Rochester,  New 
York. 


Olive  Leiissler  (1915)  has  been  transferred  to  the  Army  oL 
Occupation,  Evacuation  Hos])ital  No.  27,  hut  expects  to  soon  re- 
turn to  this  country. 


Lucile  Kail)  (1917)  spent  a few  days  at  the  Hospital  after 
her  discharge  from  the  Army,  on  her  way  home  to  California. 


Jessie  Grant  (1906)  expects  to  take  a course  at  Teachers 
College  this  summer,  and  will  do  visiting  instructing  work  in 
Boston  next  winter  where  she  will  be  associated  with  Helen 
Redfern  {1907). 


Hilda  George  (1917)  a report  of  whose  work  as  the  Second 
Edith  Cavell  Nurse  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  recently 
returned  after  a year  in  Erance,  hut  hopes  to  go  hack  into  Red 
Cross  work  abroad. 


Helen  D.  Boylston  (1917)  and  Catherine  AT  Fraser  (1913) 
have  both  accepted  positions  as  surgeons’  assistants  in  Boston. 


Alaude  G.  Barton  (1917)  expects  to  take  a course  in  Indus- 
trial Nursing,  which  is  being  offered  next  fall  by  Harvard 
University. 


Gladys  C.  Lawrence  (1916)  and  Anna  K.  McGlone  (1919) 
have  both  accepted  positions  in  the  Operating  Room  at  the 
Phillips  House. 


Victoria  C.  Mayer  (1915)  and  Olga  Olsen  (1915)  are  doing 
public  health  work  in  New  Hampshire,  the  former  in  Man- 
chester and  the  latter  in  Nashua. 
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MARRIAGES 

Humphrey — -Peck.  On  April  22,  1919,  Katharine  S.  Hum- 
phrey (1916)  to  Dr.  Eugene  Peck,  at  Roxbury,  Conn.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Peck  are  living  at  40  Queensberry  Street,  Boston. 

Harvey — Parker.  Nellie  J.  Harvey  (1905)  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker.  Address — 1 1 Salem  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Holgate — Garner.  On  April  24,  1919,  in  France,  Grace  E. 
Holgate  (1917)  to  Capt.  Frank  R.  Garner,  U.S.A..  When  re- 
turning to  this  country  Captain  and  Mrs.  Garner  will  make  their 
home  in  Marwell,  Arkansas. 


BIRTHS 

January  5,  1919.  A son,  Gordon  IMacDonald  Byrnes,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  G.  Brynes  (Catherine  Macdonald,  1909)  of 
Springfield. 


DEATHS 

THE  LAST  ROLL-CALL 

It  is  with  the  keenest  sorrow  that  we  publish  for  a second 
time  a notice  of  the  death  of  a member  of  the  nursing  personnel 
of  Base  Hospital  No.  6.  Miss  Mary  F.  Emery  (1914)  passed 
away,  while  still  in  the  service,  at  Fort  McHenry,  U.  S.  Army 
General  Hospital  No.  2,  Thursday  night.  May  first,  after  a lin- 
gering illness  of  several  months  duration.  Her  aunt.  Miss  Annie 
Emery,  was  with  her  up  to  the  end. 

Those  of  us  who  were  associated  with  her  both  during  her 
days  of  health  and  of  illness  at  Bordeaux,  France,  will  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  cheerfulness  and  bravery  with  which 
she  greeted  all  obstacles,  including  her  own  ultimate  death.  Her 
love  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
literature  was  a never-ending  source  of  joy  to  her  friends  as  well 
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as  to  herself,  both  on  and  off  duty,  up  to  the  day  she  answered 
the  last  roll-call. 

As  Maeterlinck  said  in  speaking  of  the  devastation  of  Bel- 
gium, “si)irit,  like  matter,  is  indestructible”  ; so  for  us  will  the 
inspiration  of  Mary  Emery’s  noble  unselfish  life,  rare  intelli- 
gence and  cheerful  personality  live  forever. 
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The  Massachusetts  State  League  of  Nursing  Education  met 
in  Assembly  Hall,  at  525  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  Tuesday, 
June  10,  at  II  a.m.  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis,  instructor  in  Schools 
of  Nursing  and  Graduate  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
spoke  on  “Dietetics  in  the  Training  School  Curriculum”;  Miss 
Lucy  Gillett,  Director  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau,  Boston,  spoke  on 
“The  Dietitian  in  Social  Work”;  and  the  subject  of  “Adaptation 
of  the  Curriculum  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Public  Health  Nursing” 
was  treated  by  Miss  Anne  Strong,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Simmons  College. 


The  Massachusetts  Private  Duty  Nurses'  League  met  at 
525  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  McNamara  presiding.  The  corresponding 
secretary.  Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  read  a letter  sent  by  the 
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League  of  the  Secretaries  of  all  the  State  Nurses’  Associations, 
and  gave  a summary  of  the  answers  received,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  nineteen  states  had  no  organization  of  private  duty 
nurses  and  in  eight  the  private  duty  nurses  formed  a section  in 
the  state  association.  In  some  cases  an  interest  was  shown  in 
the  possibility  of  organizing,  in  others  absolute  indifference  was 
expressed.  Massachusetts  was  the  only  state  in  which  the  private 
duty  nurses  were  fully  organized. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : President,  Miss  Sarah 
Beatty ; first  vice-president,  Mr.  Gibson ; second  vice-president. 
Miss  Hoxie ; third  vice-president.  Miss  Norris;  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Corrigan ; fifth  vice-president.  Miss  Blanchard ; sixth 
vice-president,  Miss  Mooney ; corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Min- 
nie Hollingsworth ; recording  secretary,  Miss  Annette  Fiske ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Griffin. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  525  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  on  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1919,  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Miss  Dart,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Philetus  H.  McDowell  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer  and  then  gave  some  account  of  his  ex- 
perience in  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  a cantonment  and  abroad.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  but  confined  himself  almost  wholly  to  the 
refining  influence  of  women  in  the  war. 

Dr.  Laura  A.  C.  Hughes  put  in  a plea  for  the  American 
Women’s  Hospitals,  which  are  trying  to  raise  a fund  for  work  in 
Serbia  and  the  Near  East.  Boston  had  been  asked  to  raise  forty 
thousand  dollars  and  she  asked  for  subscriptions. 

Miss  Riley  reported  for  the  nominating  committee. 

Dr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  representative 
of  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  had  been  put  in  the 
list  of  councillors  and  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
president  of  their  alumnae,  be  inserted  in  the  ballot.  Miss  Riley 
explained  that  it  was  not  a case  of  forgetting  but  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a list  of  names.  Other  nominations  were 
asked  for  but  none  were  made. 

A collection  was  taken  up  for  the  Emergency  Fund. 
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Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis  gave  the  report  of  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary. She  said  four  hundred  and  seventy  members  were  on 
record  as  being  in  service  here  and  abroad,  but  undoubtedly  the 
number  was  greater.  There  had  been  five  deaths. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  next  read  and  approved. 

After  the  auditor’s  report  had  been  read,  Miss  Ridde,  the  his- 
torian, gave  her  report. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was  voted  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  one  councillor  from  each  county  to  all  meet- 
ings of  the  council  or  of  the  State  Association,  where  such  ex- 
penses were  twenty-five  cents  or  over. 

The  State  Relief  Fund  Committee  reports  contributions  of 
$148.75  to  the  state  fund  and  of  $166.25  to  the  national  fund. 

Miss  Wood  reported  for  the  Legislative  Committee  that  the 
bill  went  through  many  changes  before  it  was  passed.  At  first 
they  had  only  asked  that  nurses  be  required  to  be  graduates  of 
approved  schools.  Then  yearly  registration  was  included  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  list  of  nurses  and  their  addresses  up  to  date.  It 
had  been  found  that  attendants  could  do  much  and  useful  work, 
and  they  desired  that  they  should  be  registered  and  put  on  a 
proper  footing ; so  this  was  put  in  the  bill ; and  finally  they  asked 
for  a mandatory  law  for  nurses.  There  was  so  much  discussion 
that  these  last  points  were  left  out.  Appreciation  was  expressed 
for  help  rendered  by  the  district  nursing  associations  and  their 
presidents  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  committee 
recommended  that  work  be  started  to  get  a mandatory  law. 

The  only  counties  to  send  in  reports  were  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Plymouth,  Suffolk  and  Worcester. 

Miss  Ross  reported  for  the  Red  Cross.  She  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  demobilization  and  of  the  interest  of  the  peace 
program  and  urged  continued  enrolment. 

Miss  Redfern  reported  for  the  State  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation that  they  had  had  but  two  meetings  during  the  year.  A 
course  of  ten  lessons  had  been  given  this  spring  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  teaching  in  those  about  to  graduate,  to  give  training  to 
new  teachers  and  to  teach  new  methods  to  those  old  in  the  work 
of  teaching. 
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Miss  Hollingsworth  gave  an  account  of  the  Private  Duty 
Nurses’  League,  telling  how  it  came  to  be  organized,  what  had 
been  done  at  the  meetings,  and  of  the  recent  attempt  to  learn 
what  was  being  done  by  the  private  duty  nurses  of  other  states 
in  the  way  of  organizing.  The  private  nurses  felt  they  should 
be  represented  on  the  Board  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 

Finally  there  was  an  address  by  Miss  Ann  Doyle,  Supervising 
Nurse  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  Washington.  In 
July  a bill  was  passed  with  an  appropriation  of  four  million  dol- 
lars for  a department  of  venereal  disease,  whose  object  was  to 
control  the  disease.  The  work  was  divided  into  medical,  educa- 
tional, legislative  and  social.  The  legislative  division  has  done 
excellent  work,  and  all  but  four  states  have  some  law  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  venereal  disease.  That  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  best.  Nurses  are  needed  for  the  work.  A four  months’ 
preparatory  course  is  to  be  given,  six  weeks  at  Columbia  this  sum- 
mer in  social  theory  and  the  remaining  time  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
for  practical  experience.  Fifteen  scholarships  are  offered.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  graduated  from  accredited  schools  and  be 
registered  nurses.  At  first  some  public  health  experience  was  re- 
quired, but  nurses  from  overseas,  teachers,  etc.,  came  and  excep- 
tions were  made.  It  is  hoped  to  make  state  supervising  nurses 
of  those  who  take  the  course,  and  eleven  are  already  promised. 
The  salary  is  generally  $1,500,  so  that  it  is  worth  while,  though 
the  work  has  its  unattractive  side.  Quarantining  the  carriers  is 
unpleasant. 

The  election  of  the  following  officers  was  announced : Presi- 
dent, Esther  Dart,  R.N. ; first  vice-president,  Mary  Coonahan, 
R.N. ; second  vice-president,  Mary  A.  McMahon,  R.N.,  recording 
secretary,  Julia  A.  Smith,  R.N. ; corresponding  secretary,  Mary  E. 
P.  Davis,  R.N. ; treasurer,  Charlotte  W.  Dana,  R.N. 


The  Nezv  England  Nurses'  Convention  opened  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1919,  at  2 p.m.,  at  the  Falmouth 
Hotel,  Miss  Edith  Soule  presiding  as  chairman. 

After  the  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Birney  S.  Hudson,  the  Hon. 
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Charles  B.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Portland,  spoke  a few  words  of  wel- 
come, to  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Patten  of  Vermont  made  the 
response.  A message  from  Miss  Drown  and  one  from  Miss 
Linda  Richards,  entitled  “Our  Honored  Profession,”  were  read 
by  Miss  Laura  Wilson.  Mrs.  Harriet  Churchill,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  get  rank  for  nurses,  reported. 

After  some  discussion  Prof.  C.  E.  Turner  of  the  Technology 
Public  Health  School  was  introduced  as  a speaker  from  the 
Government  to  interest  nurses  in  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  its  work.  The  Association  includes  the  public 
health  personnel  throughout  the  country  and  is  trying  to  coor- 
dinate public  health  work,  cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  There  will  soon  be  a Pub- 
lic Health  Association  in  Massachusetts  that  will  have  a lay  as 
well  as  a professional  membership,  and  which  will  help  to  get 
adequate  appropriations  and  salaries.  Those  present  were  invited 
to  join  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Short  reports  from  the  different  state  associations  followed. 
Several  spoke  of  the  effort  to  reorganize  in  accordance  with  the 
new  A.N.A.  constitution  and  several  spoke  of  nursing  surveys 
that  had  been  made.  Rhode  Island  alone  was  keeping  the  survey 
up  to  date.  Connecticut  claimed  to  be  the  first  State  to  have  a 
Public  Health  Nursing  Organization.  It  had  also  established  a 
course  in  public  health  for  public  health  nursing  in  connection 
with  Yale  University. 

It  was  felt  the  New  England  Division  could  do  little  business 
until  after  it  was  duly  organized.  After  some  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  combining  as  a help  educationally,  for  better  ac- 
quaintance and  for  cooperation,  it  was  voted  to  form  a permanent 
organization.  A motion  to  nominate  officers  from  the  floor  was 
lost,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman  appoint  a nominating 
commmittee  of  six,  with  one  member  from  each  state  to  bring  in 
nominations  after  the  meeting  of  the  Private  Duty  Nurses  Friday 
morning.  The  following  committee  was  appointed : Miss  Johann 
of  Rhode  Island,  chairman.  Dr.  Hughes  of  Massachusetts,  Miss 
Gregory  of  Connecticut,  Miss  Metcalf  of  Maine,  Miss  Knowles 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Miss  Douglas  of  Vermont. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a delightful  organ  recital  at  the  City 
Hall  for  the  nurses.  On  Friday  morning,  June  27,  a meeting  of 
the  Private  Duty  League  was  called,  Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth 
presiding.  Miss  Hollingsworth  gave  a full  history  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Private  Duty  Nurses’  League  and  its  efforts  to  get  other 
states  interested  in  the  formation  of  similar  leagues.  She  ended 
with  a eulogy  of  the  private  duty  nurse  and  her  work.  Miss 
Annette  Fiske  then  read  a paper  on  “The  Future  of  the  Private 
Duty  Nurse,”  in  which  she  urged  the  proper  training  of  nurses 
for  private  duty  and  found  fault  with  the  low  standards  and  un- 
progressiveness  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  the  emphasis  laid 
on  the  taking  of  certain  courses  rather  than  on  capacity  to  nurse. 

Miss  Edgecomb  spoke  briefly  on  “The  Advantages  of  Being  a 
Private  Duty  Nurse,”  mentioning  the  better  results  she  got  in 
her  work  and  the  things  that  tended  to  her  own  personal  profit. 

Miss  Hollingsworth  read  a paper  by  Miss  Mary  E.  G.  Bliss 
on  “Private  Duty  Nursing  Problems,”  much  of  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  charges  preferred  against  the  trained  nurse  in  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Journal  a few  months  ago  and  an  answer  to  them. 

Miss  Hollingsworth  read  a copy  of  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  private  duty  nurse  sections,  sent  to  her  by  Miss  De 
Witt  as  fitting  in  with  the  A.N.A.  requirements. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected : President,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hills ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Edith  Soule;  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Van 
Patten;  Treasurer,  Miss  Edna  Cameron.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, in  which  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  matter  of 
directors  be  left  until  the  new  officers  had  presented  a constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  consideration  and  that  the  state  associations, 
whom  they  were  to  represent,  should  have  a say  as  to  whom 
they  should  be,  it  was  voted  that  the  matter  of  directors  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  state  associations,  allowing  each  to  elect  a 
representative,  these  six  directors  with  the  officers  to  form  the 
council. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  and  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Nellie  M.  Selby, 
Miss  Soule  presided.  Miss  Bertha  W.  Allen’s  paper,  entitled 
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“The  Applicant  of  the  Past,”  was  read  by  Miss  Lucy  Potter  and 
was  largely  a history  of  hospitals  and  the  instruction  given  in 
them  to  the  pupil  nurses.  Miss  Alice  Lake  spoke  on  “The  Curri- 
culum.” She  said  there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  curriculum 
during  the  war,  but  that  they  had  been  retrograde,  not  progressive. 
One  should  not  go  back  to  pre-war  standards,  but  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  training  schools  up  to 
standards  not  previously  attained.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
should  be  made  use  of  to  get  better  registration  laws,  there  should 
be  more  rigid  training  school  requirements,  and  they  should  be 
enforced  through  inspectors.  Laws  more  than  anything  else 
help  to  raise  standards  of  the  schools.  The  curriculum  for  a 
state  should  include  an  outline  of  courses,  textbooks,  general  in- 
formation and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  instructor.  The 
registration  might  well  be  included,  and  the  classification  of  hos- 
pitals would  help  to  classify  the  nurses.  The  inclusion  of  public 
health  nursing  in  the  two  years’  course  was  being  considered. 
The  theory  could  easily  be  introduced  in  connection  with  dietetics, 
obstetrics,  pediatrics,  etc.,  but  the  practical  work  would  be  harder 
to  arrange  for  most  states  were  struggling  with  the  subject  of 
hours.  The  enforcement  of  the  curriculum  must  rest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  training  schools,  the  efforts  of  the 
alumni  associations  and  the  state  inspector. 

Miss  Annabella  McCrae  spoke  on  “How  Theory  May  Be  Ap- 
plied to  Teaching  Practical  Nursing.”  She  said  that  in  the  past 
there  had  been  little  theoretical  instruction,  that  too  much  em- 
phasis had  been  laid  on  technical  performance  rather  than  on  the 
theory  back  of  it.  The  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  should 
be  brought  into  close  relation  and  demonstrations  should  be  used 
in  connection  with  lectures. 

A round  table  followed,  with  Miss  Knowles  in  the  chair.  The 
discussion  centered  chiefly  around  the  age  at  which  probationers 
should  be  accepted,  some  considering  girls  of  nineteen  too  young, 
while  others  thought  it  an  advantage  to  take  them  directly  from 
high  school,  and  around  the  eight-hour  day,  for  which  several 
plans  were  discussed.  The  Maine  General  Hospital  had  used 
the  eight-hour  day  for  sixteen  years  and  found  it  perfectly  satis- 
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factory.  It  was  admitted  it  had  grave  disadvantage  in  that  the 
pupils  did  not  use  their  free  time  wisely  and  often  came  on  duty 
tired  from  being  off  for  pleasure.  A social  director  was  needed. 
At  the  last  it  was  suggested  that  discussion  had  been  wholly 
from  the  nurses’s  point  of  view  and  that  the  point  of  view  of 
the  patient  might  be  different. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  spoke  at  a mass 
meeting. 

Saturday  morning  the  public  health  nurses  were  in  charge  and 
Miss  Winifred  Fitzpatrick  presided.  The  first  paper  was  by  Miss 
Mary  G.  Hills  and  was  entitled  “The  Responsibility  of  the  Private 
Duty  and  Institutional  N,urse  to  Public  Health  Work.”  The 
need  of  cooperation  between  nurses  in  all  branches  of  work  was 
emphasized  and  the  need  of  inculcating  it  in  the  training  school. 
The  curriculum  should  include  instruction  in  sickness  as  a social 
problem,  and  she  would  suggest  a way  to  accomplish  this  was 
to  have  schools  of  nursing  rather  than  training  schools  for  the 
pupil  needs  to  learn  to  think  for  herself,  to  develop  personality 
and  independence  as  well  as  skill.  Superintendents  wonder  why 
graduates  do  not  dare  to  try  their  wings ; they  forget  their  wings 
are  clipped,  clipped,  clipped  in  training  and  that  they  have  to  grow 
again  in  order  to  be  used.  The  importance  of  prevention  of 
disease  has  been  emphasized  by  the  war.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
the  home  conditions  of  the  poor,  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
young  mother  the  importance  of  her  baby  to  the  nation.  The 
private  duty  nurse  has  a great  responsibility  in  that  she  comes 
closely  in  contact  with  influential  people,  with  men  in  public  life, 
and  can  influence  them  in  their  homes.  Each  nurse  must  work  in 
her  own  way,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  are  working  for  a well  and 
healthy  race.  All  should  try  to  get  better  health  laws. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ross  next  spoke  of  the  need  of  continuing  work 
for  the  countries  abroad  suffering  from  actual  war  conditions, 
and  of  the  necesssity  of,  at  the  same  time,  meeting  our  own 
problems. 

After  Miss  Ross’s  talk,  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
through  its  chairman.  Miss  Laura  Wilson,  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Miss  Delano,  the  Lewis-Baker  bill,  those  nurses  who  had 
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lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  opposition  to  the  regulation  of  nurses’ 
time  by  state  or  other  bodies,  and  thanks  to  all  those  who  had 
helped  to  make  the  convention  a pleasure  and  a success. 

According  to  the  report  on  the  attendance  by  states,  Maine 
had  io6  representatives.  New  Hampshire,  13,  Vermont  3,  Massa- 
chusetts 39,  Rhode  Island  14,  Connecticut  25,  California  i, 
Pennsylvania  i,  and  Canada  i,  making  a total  of  203.  A presen- 
tation of  the  new  officers  followed,  after  which  it  was  announced 
that  the  following  round  tables  would  be  held : School  nursing. 
Miss  Crocket,  chairman ; industrial  nursing,  Miss  Selby,  chair- 
man; child  welfare.  Miss  Besom,  chairman;  and  tuberculosis. 
Miss  Edgecomb,  chairman. 


The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  held  a special  con- 
vention at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  24-28  inclusive. 
There  was  an  excellent  program  and  a very  good  attendance. 
Miss  Coonahan  and  Miss  Parsons  were  the  only  representatives 
from  Massachusetts  present. 

The  committee  on  the  training  of  attendants  presented  recom- 
mendations for  a course  of  six  months  in  a convalescent,  chronic, 
or  mental  hospital.  These  recommendations  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plication to  the  League  but  will  not  be  urged  upon  the  public  as 
the  League  is  still  reluctant  about  promoting  short  courses  while 
registration  for  nurses  and  attendants  is  not  mandatory. 

Emphasis  was  put  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a fifty-two  hour  week  system  in  all  our  schools.  It 
is  found  that  the  long  hours  of  work  constitute  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  attracting  more  of  the  better  class  of  applicants.  The 
educational  committee  has  issued  a bulletin  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  should  prove  very  helpful  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
controlling  boards  of  Nursing  Schools. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Grey  urged  the  desirability  of 
dignified  and  legitimate  advertising  of  our  schools. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  Assistant  Surgeon-General  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  if  all  the 
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health  bills  now  before  the  legislature  go  through,  fifty  thousand 
nurses  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  public  health  program. 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  incorporating  all 
the  so-called  special  branches  of  nursing  in  the  three  years  course, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  could  be  done  by  eliminating  the  non- 
esssential  (from  an  educational  point  of  view)  labor  from  the 
course  and  by  establishing  affiliations. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  has  tried  non-resident 
students  to  a considerable  extent  and  determined  that  non-resi- 
dence is  possible  but  not  as  desirable  as  residence. 

The  Round  Tables  were  all  instructive  and  interesting.  Mem- 
bership dues  were  increased  to  five  dollars.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  larger  development  of  our  work. 

Nursing  education  throughout  the  country  owes  more  to  the 
work  of  the  education  committee  than  to  any  other  agency  and  a 
larger  appropriation  for  its  work  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  League  will  issue  a bullletin  of  its  own  or  have  a 
larger  department  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  with  an 
editor  who  can  devote  her  time  to  the  department. 

Local  Leagues  are  urged  to  impress  upon  their  members  the 
duty  and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  National  League.  All 
nurses  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Adda  Eldridge  was  re- 
elected Interstate  Secretary  for  the  American  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, the  Nursing  League  of  New  England  and  American  Journal 
of  Nursing. 

Thursday,  June  26,  ten  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  met  in  the  Cordon  Club  for  dinner.  The  following 
were  present:  Sophia  F.  Palmer  (1878),  Ella  M.  Allen  (1887), 
Airs.  Andrew  L.  Fraser  (Grace  L.  Lewis  1896),  Jessie  L.  Brown 
(1905),  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904),  Anna  C.  Phillips  (1907), 
Llarriet  AI.  Phalen  (1912),  R.  Helen  Cleland  (1892),  Hilda 
Fletcher  (1918),  and  Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893). 

Aliss  Allen  is  doing  Social  Service  at  Dr.  DeLee’s  Alaternity 
Hospital ; Airs.  Fraser’s  husband  is  a minister  and  they  were  five 
years  doing  missionary  work  in  China.  At  present  their  parish  is 
in  Chicago,  111.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of  three  children. 
Aliss  Phillips  is  visiting  hospitals  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
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geons,  working  up  standardization  of  hospital  records.  Hilda 
Fletcher  is  at  Camp  Grant. 

The  positions  of  the  other  graduates  are  well  known  to 
everyone. 


CENTENARY  OF  WILLIAM  T.  G.  MORTON 

August  19,  1919,  was  the  centenary  of  the  man  who  won 
worldwide  fame  as  the  discoverer  of  the  most  beneficent  gift  of 
medicine  to  mankind — the  introduction  of  surgical  anaesthesia. 
William  T.  G.  Morton  was  born  at  Charlton,  Mass. ; was  educated 
in  the  neighboring  academies  of  Leicester  and  Northfield  for 
three  years ; was  briefly  connected  with  the  Boston  publishing 
house  of  James  B.  Dow,  editor  of  the  Christian  Witness.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  graduated  from  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  at  Baltimore.  When  established  in  Boston  he  took  a 
course  at  Harvard  Medical  School  but  failed  to  complete  it,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  coming  later  from  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  attempts  to  discover  a successful  anaesthetic  date  back 
to  Greek  and  Roman  physicians.  An  immediate  influence  upon 
Dr.  Morton  was  the  work  of  his  former  partner.  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  a Hartford  dentist,  who  in  1844  attempted  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  in  dentistry,  but  his  failures  discouraged  him  so 
badly  that  he  abandoned  his  experiments.  Dr.  Morton,  ac- 
quainted with  Wells  and  his  work,  had  already  begun  experi- 
ments of  his  own  with  ether  as  the  anaesthetic. 

The  final  test  came  October  16,  1846,  when  the  directors  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  permitted  him  to  etherize 
a patient  about  to  undergo  an  operation  by  the  eminent  surgeon 
John  Collin  Warren.  This  experiment  proving  successful,  his 
invention  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  medical  profession  and  car- 
ried to  all  civilized  lands. 

The  patent  which  Dr.  Morton  obtained  with  thought  only  of 
restricting  the  invention  to  those  who  would  use  it  wisely,  sub- 
jected him  to  much  misunderstanding.  The  physicians  of  Boston 
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rallied  to  his  support.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  declared  in  a written 
statement  that  he  “had  never  heard  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether 
by  inhalation,  as  a means  of  preventing  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations,  until  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Morton.”  Dr.  Henry 
J.  Bigelow  also  showed  that  the  rivals  merely  had  hypotheses 
while  the  real  discoverer  proved  his  hypothesis.  In  a signed 
statement  headed  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  eleven  Boston  physicians 
summed  up  the  case  for  Dr.  Morton  with  a force  which  settled  his 
priority  beyond  a question.  This  expert  verdict  was  reaffirmed 
on  October  i6,  1896,  when  in  the  presence  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  scientific  world,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of  anaesthesia  and  en- 
dorsed the  words  of  Dr.  Bigelow : “The  suffering  and  now  ex- 
empted world  have  not  forgotten  the  poor  dentist,  who,  amid 
poverty,  privation  and  discouragement,  matured  and  established 
the  most  beneficent  discovery  which  has  blessed  humanity  since 
the  days  of  Paradise.” 

Dr.  Morton  died  poor,  and  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  The  only  financial  aid  that  came  in  his  lifetime  was  a sil- 
ver casket  containing  one  thousand  dollars  in  money  given  to 
him  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

As  Dr.  Mumford  in  “Narrative  of  Medicine  in  America” 
says : “Time  and  history  are  at  last  placing  the  honor  where  it 
belongs,  with  Morton,  who  for  his  errors  most  certainly  was 
punished  beyond  his  deserts.”  And  as  Dr.  William  H.  Welch 
said  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
the  sixty-second  anniversary  of  “Ether  Day” : “Whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  opinion,  one  fact  of  the  first  historical  im- 
portance stands  and  will  continue  to  stand  unshaken : the  world 
received  the  gift  of  surgical  anaesthesia  as  the  immediate  and 
direct  result  of  the  convincing,  public  demonstration  of  its  ef- 
ficacy in  this  hospital  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1846.” 
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THE  ARMY  NURSE  BILL  FOR  MILITARY  RANK 

Sara  E.  Parsons 

I became  interested  in  Rank  for  Nurses  while  overseas.  My 
twenty-two  months  of  overseas  service  as  Chief  Nurse  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  6 proved  to  me  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
Army  nurse  corps  must  have  rank  not  only  as  a personal  protec- 
tion, not  only  as  an  honor  overdue,  but  above  all  as  a means  for 
efficiency.  The  Army  Nurses’  lack  of  recognized  authority  over 
the  untrained  and  constantly  shifting  hospital  orderlies  is  a weak- 
ness too  dangerous  to  be  ignored. 

After  witnessing  all  those  months  the  constant  friction  and 
dangerous  delays  due  to  the  nurses’  lack  of  visible  authority  to 
control  a certain  type  of  orderly,  1 grew  to  realize  that  it  was 
even  more  important  to  the  patients  than  to  the  nurses  that  the 
Nurse  Corps  should  have  rank.  My  conviction  of  the  need  of 
rank  grew  stronger  after  hearing  many  such  things  as  these  from 
overseas  nurses: 

“There  were  no  screens  on  the  windows  in  our  hospital  and 
we  could  get  no  fly  netting.  At  this  time  we  had  over  one  hun- 
dred gas  case  patients  who  were  constantly  coughing  and  ex- 
pectorating but  we  could  get  no  sputum  cups.  We  could  not  have 
even  the  empty  tin  cans  from  the  kitchen  to  use  for  sputum  cups 
because  we  were  informed  by  the  corpsmen  that  these  cans  must 
be  bent  up  and  sent  away.  We  could  get  no  paper  napkins  for 
the  expectorating  patients.  Consequently  floors,  walls,  windows, 
sidewalks  were  thick  with  sputum  and  flies.  After  many  struggles 
I succeeded  in  getting  two  or  three  wooden  boxes  which  I asked 
the  corpsmen  to  fill  with  ashes.  One  of  the  corpsmen  refused 
to  do  it  and  was  reported  by  me  to  the  captain,  who  simply 
talked  to  him  with  no  results.” 

Knowing  that  the  relative  rank  granted  the  Nurses  Corps 
of  Canada  and  Australia  has  given  the  nurses  the  visible  au- 
thority they  needed  and  that  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Army,  General  Fetherston,  has  testified  to  its  success,  I 
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have  been  only  too  happy  to  take  a month  of  my  vacation  to  come 
to  Washington  and  help  with  the  task  of  securing  the  same  kind 
of  rank  for  our  nurses  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

The  Jones-Raker  Bill  for  which  the  National  Committee  to 
Secure  Rank  for  Army  Nurses  is  working  is  now  before  the 
Military  Affairs  Committees  of  Congress.  This  bill*  grants  only 
relative  rank,  which  means  rank  without  commission,  emoluments 
or  increased  pay,  only  the  lower  grades  of  rank,  and  carefully 
subordinates  the  Nurse  to  the  Medical  Corps. 

Its  provisions  might  have  been  included  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment’s Reorganization  Bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week. 
The  National  Committee  on  Rank  for  Nurses  has  considerable 
testimony  from  eminent  physicians  with  experience  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  from  scores  of  overseas  nurses,  proving  the 
need  of  rank  as  an  efficiency  measure.  But  though  the  War  De- 
partment in  its  bill  has  provided  for  an  increased  number  of 
officers  in  the  Medical,  Dental  and  Veterinary  Corps  and  has 
recommended  full  rank  for  Army  Band  Leaders,  it  has  ignored 
the  request  for  relative  rank  for  the  Nurse  Corps,  thus  leaving  the 
nurses  on  the  same  old  anomalous  plane. 

There  exists  of  course  the  War  Department  regulation  con- 
ferring authority  on  nurses  next  after  the  officers  of  the  Medical 
Department.  But  in  actual  practice  this  “paper”  regulation  has 
been  found  worthless.  Rank  and  its  insignia  alone  give  recog- 
nized authority  in  the  army. 

Ex-President  Taft,  who  is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Secure  Rank  for  Nurses,  has  come  out  with  a 

* The  Jones-Raker  bill  for  Relative  Rank  for  Army  Nurses  has  been 
reintroduced  in  the  Congress  as  Sen.  1737 ; H.R.  2492  and  is  worded  as 
follows : 

“Be  it  enacted  . . . that  the  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  shall 
have  relative  rank  as  follows : The  superintendent  shall  have  the  relative 
rank  of  major;  the  assistant  superintendents,  director,  and  assistant 
directors  the  relative  rank  of  captain  ; chief  nurses  the  relative  rank  of 
first  lieutenant ; and  nurses  the  relative  rank!  of  second  lieutenant ; and 
as  regards  medical  and  sanitary  matters  and  all  other  work  within  the 
line  of  their  professional  duties  shall  have  and  shall  be  regarded  as  having- 
authority  in  and  about  military  hospitals  next  after  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Army,  and  shall  wear  the  insignia  of  the  rank  in  the  Army  to 
which  their  rank  corresponds.” 
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vigorous  protest  against  the  War  Department’s  ignoring  of  the 
requests  of  the  Nurse  Corps.  He  terms  it  a short-sighted  policy 
and  declares  that  the  experience  of  other  countries  justifies  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  nurses. 

As  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  help  at  the  present  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  create 
a strong  public  sentiment,  so  strong  that  Congress  cannot  ignore 
it.  It  rests  with  the  nurses  to  create  .this  sentiment  and  to  create 
it  now.  Surely  every  nurse  who  has  the  interest  of  her  pro- 
fession at  heart  will  be  eager  to  help  the  Nurses’  Bill. 

Am  I wrong  in  feeling  confident  that  you  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Alumnae  will  do  your  part  ? Am  I wrong 
in  thinking  that  even  though  your  days  may  already  be  heavy 
with  burdens,  you  will  gladly  add  this  work  to  your  load?  You 
can  be  of  real  service  if  you  will  write  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley, 
717  Woodward  Building,  Washington  D.  C.,  why  you  think  nurses 
should  have  rank.  Will  you  take  the  trouble?  Will  you  tell  her 
also  of  specific  cases  known  to  you  where  rank  would  have 
helped  and  made  the  nursing  care  of  patients  more  efficient?  Will 
you  get  endorsements  from  influential  medical  men,  especially 
those  who  have  been  in  the  service,  giving  their  reasons  for  en- 
dorsing Rank  for  Nurses?  Will  you  send  these  endorsements  to 
Mrs.  Greeley  at  the  earliest  moment  possible? 

If  I knew  how  to  make  this  appeal  stronger,  I should  do  so. 
I can  only  say  that  if  you  could  spend  a day  with  me  here  in 
this  busy  office  or  at  the  Capitol,  interviewing  Congressmen,  I 
know  you  would  see  with  me  how  vitally  important  it  is  for  the 
nurses  of  America  this  minute  to  put  every  ounce  of  their  strength 
behind  this  effort  to  get  rank  for  nurses. 


A POSSIBLE  ANCHOR  FOR  OUR  POST-WAR 
RESTLESSNESS 
Cora  McD.  Hypes  (1916) 

For  these  many  months  all  our  energies  have  been  given  to 
war  work.  To  most  of  us  it  has  been  the  most  satisfying  of  our 
nursing  experience.  Was  not  this  due  to  our  keen  realization  of 
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the  need  for  our  service?  Can’t  we  transfer  all  this  energy, 
which  we  can  no  longer  expend  for  war  nursing,  during  this 
reconstruction  period,  to  some  phase  of  work,  as  real  a patriotic 
service  as  was  war  service  at  the  time  of  its  need? 

In  numbers  we  suffered  less  than  any  of  our  Allies,  but  who 
can  estimate  our  loss  in  the  value  of  the  men  we  gave  ? Are  our 
children  being  born  now  to  be  fit  to  replace  them?  Can’t  we 
feel  this  duty, — that  the  generation  under  our  control  be  offered 
a heritage  of  health  possible  only  through  a complete  maternity 
protection?  The  urgency  of  the  babies’  call  for  our  help  has 
appealed  to  me  no  less  strongly  than  the  nation’s  call  which  we  an- 
swered. Is  this  not  reconstruction?  One  phase  of  reconstruction 
work  is  receiving  special  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
today  because  of  the  convincing  demonstration  of  its  value  in  the 
warring  countries  of  Europe.  That  phase  is  pre-natal  nursing, 
or,  better  still,  the  complete  maternity  protection  which  will 
insure  the  minimum  of  mental  and  physical  discomfort  to  our 
mothers  throughout  pregnancy,  the  maximum  of  physical  fitness 
at  the  termination  of  that  pregnancy,  and  the  reward  of  a truly 
well  baby. 

The  first  organized  attempts  to  lower  infant  mortality  were 
based  on  the  idea  that  a clean  milk  supply  was  the  first  essential 
and  that  teaching  mothers  baby  hygiene  was  the  next  step.  These 
were  attempted  through  the  establislmient  of  milk  stations  or 
baby  health  stations.  The  result  of  this  work  showed  a reduc- 
tion in  the  deaths  of  babies  over  one  month  of  age  but  practically 
no  change  in  the  deaths  of  babies  under  one  month  of  age.  The 
study  of  this  situation  showed  that  the  babies  who  died  before 
they  were  one  month  of  age  died  from  causes  which  existed  be- 
fore they  were  born,  mostly  preventable.  This  pointed  the  way 
to  the  next  step  in  baby  welfare  work — that  of  supervising  the 
first  nine  months  of  every  baby’s  life  by  caring  for  his  mother 
before  he  is  born. 

Acting  on  this  inspiration.  Dr.  Emmerson,  Commissioner  of 
Health  in  New  York  City,  called  together  a group  of  obstetri- 
cians to  consult  with  pediatricians  on  the  reduction  of  infant 
deaths,  by  some  definite  attempt  at  this  pre-natal  supervision. 
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This  group  of  obstetricians  formulated  a program  of  maternity 
protection  which  includes : 

( 1 ) Medical  and  nursing  supervision  through  pregnancy. 

(2)  Aseptic  delivery  under  the  direction  of  a skilled  obstet- 
rician. 

(3)  Medical  and  nursing  supervision  throughout  the  post- 
partum period. 

(4)  (a)  Examination  of  the  mother  six  weeks  post  partum. 
(b)  Registration  of  the  baby  with  a pediatrician  or  a 

baby  health  station, 

(5)  Accurate  records  of  all  this  supervision. 

To  begin  the  first  stage  of  this  program  the  Maternity  Center 
Association,  a voluntary  organization  of  citizens,  was  formed  in 
April,  1918,  to  finance  and  develop  maternity  centers  and  sub- 
stations in  each  of  the  ten  zones  into  which  Manhattan  had  been 
divided,  each  center  to  be  the  starting-point  for  a campaign  to 
teach  the  men  and  the  women  of  that  zone  the  need  for  and  the 
value  of  adequate  maternity  protection,  and  to  coordinate  all  the 
maternity  activities  in  that  zone.  This  coordination  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  center  is 

First,  Obtaining  the  cooperation  of  every  social  agency  in  that 
zone,  including  settlement  houses,  relief  agencies,  schools,  church 
clubs,  hospitals,  doctors,  midwives  and  other  nurses. 

Second,  Registering  every  pregnant  mother  in  the  community 
when  she  has  been  referred  by  these  foregoing  organizations  or 
found  by  a house-to-house  canvass. 

Third,  Providing  for  the  medical  and  nursing  supervision  of 
every  pregnant  mother  not  already  under  care  and  advising  her 
as  to  the  best  possible  arrangement  that  can  be  made  for  her 
care  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Fourth,  Helping,  where  necessary,  to  solve  any  social  problem 
which  might  disturb  that  pregnant  mother’s  peace  of  mind. 

At  least  the  partial  solution  of  most  of  the  social  problems 
found  depends  entirely  on  the  nurses’  ability  to  work  with  every 
other  social  agency  in  that  zone.  The  problem  of  the  care  of 
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children  when  the  mother  goes  to  the  hospital  can  easily  be  met 
by  the  Babies’  Welfare  Association;  but  the  woman  without  a 
sister  or  neighbor  who  can  be  depended  on  to  care  for  her  home 
and  children  when  she  stays  in  bed  is  an  almost  insurmountable 
problem.  This  special  problem  we  are  attempting  to  meet,  in 
one  zone,  by  the  use  of  working  housekeepers — women  who  will 
go  into  the  home  of  the  mother  who  has  her  baby  at  home  and 
take  the  place  of  that  mother  while  she  stays  in  bed  the  necessary 
time  post  partum. 

Although  no  study  has  been  made  of  our  records,  which 
justifies  our  definitely  stating  results,  a survey  of  one  week’s 
work  in  one  zone  will  show  something  of  what  is  being  ac- 
compished.  In  this  zone  are  one  center  and  two  substations  where 
four  nurses  are  on  duty,  and  last  week  forty-seven  new  pregnant 
mothers  were  registered : 

20  of  whom  were  already  under  the  care  of  hospital  or  other 
nursing  agencies. 

3 of  whom  were  referred  by  a hospital  for  post-natal  follow- 

up work  in  the  homes. 

17  were  referred  for  our  pre-natal  nursing  care. 

4 were  discovered  by  our  nurses  working  in  the  district. 

3 voluntarily  sought  such  care. 

These  nurses  began  the  week  with  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
patients  under  their  supervision.  They  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  home  visits  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were 
made  by  patients  to  the  center  and  substations.  Six  of  these 
came  for  the  doctor’s  examination,  seventy-one  for  nursing  care, 
thirteen  for  advice,  three  for  baby  clothes,  and  twenty-five  to  the 
mothers’  club.  In  this  center  and  substations  we  have  a doctor’s 
clinic  one  afternoon  each  week,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medical 
supervision  to  those  patients  who  have  not  registered  at  a hos- 
pital or  engaged  their  own  physician.  Each  nurse  has  certain 
office  hours  each  day  when  patients,  whose  confidence  has  been 
gained  by  visits  to  them  in  their  homes,  come  to  the  nurse  for 
their  regular  nursing  care.  During  office  hours,  patients,  not  due 
a regular  nursing  visit,  come  in  for  some  little  bits  of  advice. 
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At  each  center  or  substation  we  have  baby  clothes  patterns, 
which  those  patients  who  know  how  to  sew  may  cut  and  take 
home  to  use  their  own  material  for  making  their  layettes.  For 
those  women  who  do  not  know  how  to  sew  we  have  material, 
bought  at  cost,  cut  out  in  quantities  by  electrical  cutters,  which 
the  nurses  teach  the  mothers  to  make  and  sell  to  them  on  the 
instalment  plan  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  material.  For  those 
mothers  who  have  no  time  to  make  baby  clothes  we  have  these 
same  model  layettes  made  up  for  us  by  various  women’s  auxil- 
iaries which  we  are  thus  able  to  sell  to  the  mothers  on  this  instal- 
ment plan  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  material.  Each  week  we  have 
a mother’s  club  meeting  at  the  center  where  the  nurse  demon- 
strates a baby  bath,  proper  preparation  of  the  baby’s  toilet  ar- 
ticles and  the  proper  use  of  this  model  layette.  The  following 
week,  this  same  group  of  mothers  returns  and  actually  dresses 
and  undresses  the  doll  and  makes  the  swabs  and  pledgets  neces- 
sary for  the  baby’s  toilet  tray  and  explains  to  the  nurses  just 
why  and  how  they  do  each  of  the  processes  in  the  baby  bath. 
After  the  lesson,  we  usually  serve  the  mothers  some  little  re- 
freshment. By  these  mothers’  club  demonstrations  we  have 
found  it  possible  to  persuade  many  mothers  who  would  not 
otherwise  let  us  give  them  pre-natal  supervision  to  come  and  learn 
how  to  care  for  their  babies,  and  then  to  accept  our  pre-natal 
nursing  care. 

Our  ideal  is  (i)  To  develop  the  service  in  each  of  the  ten 
zones  to  such  an  extent  that  every  pregnant  mother  will  be  under 
medical  and  nursing  supervision  throughout  pregnancy. 

(2)  To  coordinate  the  work  of  all  agencies  giving  maternity 
care  in  order  to  best  serve  the  community. 

It  is  our  hope  that,  having  demonstrated  the  real  value  of 
such  work,  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  other  communities 
and  extended  to  cities,  counties  and  states  and  be  financed  throutrh 
public  moneys  rather  than  as  a private  philanthropy. 

Note. — Anyone  especially  interested  in  the  record  forms, 
routines  and  other  literature  which  are  used  in  this  work  may 
secure  copies  of  the  same  by  writing  to  the  Maternity  Center 
Association,  18  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BUGS  IS  BUGS 

Well,  Ann  Hinnissy,  Oi  promised  to  lave  yez  know  me  ex- 
payrience  in  this  horspittle,  but  OiVe  been  that  busy  being  sick, 
OiVe  not  had  the  time  before.  There’s  a manny  poor  divil  here 
as  is  more  miserable  than  mesilf,  but  not  so  interustin’  to  my  way 
av  thinking.  To  begin  wid,  the  whole  mather  wid  me  is  bugs. 
Yez  can  have  all  the  hightalking  wurruds  in  the  docther’s  book 
but  yez  finally  come  down  to  bugs.  Bugs  is  bugs.  The  docther 
as  I honor  wid  me  patronage  is  a foine  figger  av  a man,  and  he  is 
a gra-ate  autority  on  bugs.  He  moinds  me  av  Tim  McGorgan 
as  was  alderman  av  the  fif’  waard.  Yez  moind  he  wint  to  France. 
He  is  coom  back  now,  and  is  a Gra-ate  autority  on  bugs. 

Wherever  yez  foind  them,  Ann  Hinnissy,  bugs  is  bugs.  Sure 
Oi’d  been  runnin’  aroun’  on  wooden  shticks  this  long  time  an’ 
finally  the  docther  says  as  how  some  bugs  must  have  wint  in 
whin  me  mout’  was  open,  an’  lost  their  way  in  lookin’  fer  a 
vacant  lot,  an’  wint  in  the  opposit  direction,  an’  was  buildin’  a 
nist  in  me  feet.  So  he  takes  a slash  or  two  in  me  feet  where 
they  tought  they  was  thickest,  an’  fishes  out  a few  wid  a brass 
croshay  hook,  an’  shticks  ’em  in  a bottle  an’  sends  ’em  travellin’ 
off  to  another  horspittle  where  there  was  a lot  av  big  docthers. 
They  all  sits  aroun’  an’  squints  at  the  bugs  wid  their  glasses,  an’ 
wan  says  as  how  they  was  “cock-eyed  back-silly.”  An’  wan  says, 
“Oi  don’t  agray  wid  yez,  it’s  a tuberose  my  crone.”  An  wan  says, 
“ ’Tis  either  a particular  lie  or  a partly-Jinny.”  Thin  wan  old 
omadhaun,  as  his  father  was  born  in  Gairmanny,  says,  “ ’Tis  a 
Klubs-laugher.” 

Thot  sittled  it;  no  one  said  a wurrud.  Well,  whin  my  docther 
heard  av  that  he  said,  “There’s  no  time  to  lose,”  says  he,  an’  he 
whisks  me  off  to  this  place,  an’  ’tis  a foine  place  to  improve  yer 
moind,  Ann  Hinnissy,  and  ’tis  mesilf  which  riccominds  it  to  yez. 

Well,  thin,  they  rolls  me  up  in  a blanket,  an’  lays  me  on  a 
table  an’  ties  a tin  can  over  me  nose.  Whin  Oi  woke  up  they  had 
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scooped  out  the  bugs  an’  put  in  two  black  snakes,  as  wuz  a windin’ 
and  a squirmin’  around  my  feet  an’  which  went  by  the  pet  name 
av  Da-akins,  an  wuz  tied  on  wid  a rag.  Ivery  day,  ivery  two 
hours,  d’ye  moind,  they  unwinds  ’em,  an’  washes  ’em  out  an’ 
closes  their  mouths.  Thin  they  pats  ’em  on  the  bean,  an’  puts 
’em  back  agin.  Thin,  after  a long  time,  the  docther  raps  ’em  on 
the  head  wid  a hammer,  pulls  ’em  out  an’  puts  ’em  into  winter 
quarthers. 

Thin  he  buys  some  stewed  bugs  off  a horse  docther,  an  thin 
a girrul  comes  in  wid  a little  bottle  screwed  on  a knittin’  needle, 
an’  jabs  the  needle  in  me  back,  an’  unscrews  the  bottle,  an  lets 
the  bugs  in  me  back.  Ivery  mither’s  son  av  thim  wint  in  scramin’ 
an’  laughin’  an’  pushin’  ayche  other  hither  an’  yon,  and  ’tis  like 
something  hotter  than  ’tis  proper  to  mention  here  runnin’  down 
me  spinel  collar.  Oi  have  thim  ivery  two  days,  till  Oi’m  as  full  av 
bugs  as  a Harlem  flat. 

Wan  lady,  as  niver  does  anny-thing  but  talk  to  yez,  says  she, 
‘Ts  your  risidince  in  Linden  Strate?  (which  is  the  strate  here 
wid  the  insane  asylum).  “No,”  says  I,  “but  nere  enough.”  “Well, 
yez  have  bugs  as  is  a detriment  to  yez,  an  we  have  put  some  in 
as  will  foight  ’em  an’  the  best  man  wins.”  says  she.  Well,  thin, 
if  they  kape  me  from  gettin’  well  long  enough,  Oi’ll  have  a lot 
on  me  mind.  Oi  may  even  be  an  autority  on  bugs.  Any  ways, 
bugs  is  bugs.  ‘Tis  a gra-ate  place,  sure,  an’  the  marvel  av  it  is, 
Ann  Hinnissy,  wan  woman  runs  it  all.  She  has  a lot  av 
girruls  working  for  her,  but  she  kapes  the  docthers  from  killin’ 
the  inmates  off  too  fast,  fer  it  would  not  be  e-qui-nom-icle.  She 
tinds  the  dinner  an’  sinds  out  the  bills,  an’  bosses  the  janitor, 
an’  kapes  the  place  that  clean,  ye’d  niver  know  a bug  wuz  aroun’. 
Think  av  the  bean  she  has ! Thin  she  fills  up  the  stummicks  av 
the  Board  av  Dirictions  till  ayche  board  has  a lashtin’  smile,  an’ 
they  winks,  an’  wan  says,  “She’s  a birrud,  don’t  let  anny  man 
shoo  her  away.”  But  wid  all  that  now,  the  foine  lady  that  she 
is,  she  comes  at  night  an’  asks  how  is  Mr.  Dooley,  an’  the  kids, 
an’  may  yez  have  a plisant  night.  And  in  the  marnin,  ’tis  “How 
are  ye,  Mrs.  Dooley,  an’  did  yez  slape?  An’  yer  looking  foine 
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the  day.”  Just  think  av  that  now ! She’s  a gra-ate  comfort  to 
me  thin,  she  niver  wanst  mintioned  bugs. 

Well  to  be  sure,  bugs  is  bugs. 

The  above  was  sent  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Shields  (1887),  Superintendent 
Brattleboro  Memorial  Hospital,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  by  a grateful  pa- 
tient. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE  IN  THE  SKIN  CLINIC  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Margaret  Gibson  Reilly  (1916) 

Few  people  outside  this  hospital  realize  that  the  Skin  Clinic 
of  the  Out-Patient  Department  supports  a nurse  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  home  investigations  and  to  give  the  instruction  and  super- 
vision necessary  in  certain  types  of  skin  disease. 

With  possibly  the  exception  of  the  Children’s  Clinic  there  is 
no  department  where  home  visiting  is  so  essential.  Usually  the 
doctor  needs  much  more  information  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  patient  in  the  clinic,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  medicines 
and  instructions,  so  it  is  upon  the  nurse  that  he  depends  for  these 
facts. 

The  nurse  must  discover  the  cause  of  certain  skin  diseases, 
also  the  number  infected  in  the  family  and  sometimes  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  following  is  quite  a striking  example  of 
investigation  made  by  this  clinic.  Two  boys  of  school  age  were 
referred  to  the  visiting  nurse  as  infected  with  ring  worm.  Upon 
visiting  the  home  the  nurse  found  that  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  infected  with  the  same  parasite.  Quite  a party  was  as- 
sembled for  treatment  including  twenty-six  children,  two  adults, 
a cat  and  a dog.  The  cat,  the  original  source  of  the  disease,  had 
infected  her  six  kittens  which  had  been  given  out  to  as  many 
different  families,  thus  infecting  the  children.  The  dog  killed 
one  of  the  kittens,  but  was  repaid  by  also  becoming  one  of  the 
victims.  The  consequences  of  the  infection  were  much  more  seri- 
ous for  the  children,  who  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  school 
until  entirely  cured. 
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Scabies  is  another  infectious  disease  that  requires  thorough 
investigation.  When  one  member  of  a family  comes  into  the 
clinic  and  a diagnosis  of  scabies  is  made,  the  patient  can  not 
be  treated  until  it  is  known  how  many  in  the  family  have  the 
same  disease.  The  whole  family  must  be  treated  at  the  same  time, 
as  all  cannot  use  the  same  ointment,  different  ages  requiring 
varying  combinations  and  strengths  of  medication. 

Very  worth  while  work  has  been  done  by  the  visiting  nurse 
for  babies  afflicted  with  eczema.  For  years  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  visiting  nurse  into  the  clinic,  babies  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  showing  little  or 
no  improvement.  There  are  at  the  present  time  several  adults 
reporting  to  the  clinic  who  have  had  eczema  since  childhood. 
But  the  wor-k  done  by  the  visiting  nurse  in  the  home  through  in- 
structions in  regard  to  diet,  and  the  proper  application  of  oint- 
ment, the  correct  and  constant  use  of  restraints  have  done  much 
to  make  possible  the  cure  of  eczema.  One  of  the  visiting 
doctors  said,  a short  time  ago,  “Since  we  have  had  a nurse  the 
treatment  of  eczema  in  the  homes  is  comparatively  simple.”  Our 
aim  is  to  cure  babies  while  they  are  nursing  or  on  a bottle 
formula.  Where  the  mothers  have  cooperated  the  results  have 
been  very  encouraging. 

The  work  of  the  visiting  nurse  of  the  Skin  Clinic  is  not  con- 
fined simply  to  the  treatment  and  supervision  of  the  individual 
patients  who  have  reported  to  the  clinic  for  some  skin  condition. 
Many  of  them  represent  families  in  which  are  present  a more  or 
less  acute  medical-social  problem.  By  helping  to  a relief,  if  not  to 
an  actual  cure,  one  member  of  such  a family  the  visiting  nurse 
secures  a place  in  the  home  that  can  be  gained  by  no  other  welfare 
worker.  She  wins  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  family 
who  attest  their  appreciation  by  willingness  to  follow  the  nurse’s 
advice  in  any  situation  that  may  arise. 

A touching  example  of  this  appreciation  and  confidence  was 
shown  by  the  family  of  a small  Italian  child  whose  case  was  re- 
ported to  the  nurse.  A visit  to  the  home  revealed  a respectable 
family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  five  children.  The 
father  worked  every  day,  earning  good  wages,  but  the  mother 
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was  barely  able  to  get  around  the  house,  being  crippled  from  a 
fractured  hip.  She  had  not  been  outside  her  home  for  two  years, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  to  be  a cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  After  making  several  visits  in  the  interest 
of  the  child  with  the  skin  condition,  the  nurse  suggested  that 
the  mother  visit  the  hospital  for  an  examination.  The  Red  Cross 
ambulance  was  secured  and  the  woman  was  taken  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General,  where  an  operation  was  advised.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  the  visitor  for  the  care  of  the  children  during  the 
mother’s  absence  at  the  hospital.  In  a very  short  time  the 
mother  returned  home,  was  relieved  of  her  cast,  and  was  again 
able  to  give  proper  care  to  her  little  flock.  She  has  never  ceased 
to  be  grateful  to  the  visitor.  Whenever  she  needs  advice  she 
applies  to  the  visiting  nurse  of  the  skin  clinic  saying:  “You 
are  my  good  friend,  I do  what  you  say.” 

Another  duty  included  in  this  position  is  that  of  follow-up 
work  for  children  discharged  from  Ward  G,  the  skin  ward  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  If  the  patient  lives  at  too 
great  a distance  for  the  clinic  nurse  to  make  a personal  visit,  she 
applies  to  the  visiting  nurse  in  the  patient’s  home  town.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  repeated 
experience  of  patients  returning  to  the  hospital  two  weeks  after 
discharge,  with  a complete  relapse.  In  the  case  of  a child,  be- 
fore it  is  allowed  to  go  home  from  the  hospital,  thorough  in- 
struction is  given  the  mother  in  the  making  of  the  baby’s  formula, 
if  a bottle  baby,  or  proper  diet  if  older,  bathing,  care  of  the  skin 
and  the  correct  use  of  restraint.  Through  such  simple  measures 
of  preparedness  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  the  deplorable  waste  of  time 
and  money  incurred  by  both  the  patient  and  the  hospital  by 
these  constantly  recurring  outbreaks. 

In  order  to  do  the  very  best  sort  of  work  for  the  children 
suffering  with  skin  diseases,  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  visiting 
nurse  that  a convalescent  home  may  be  established. 

The  homes  of  many  of  these  children  do  not  afford  the  proper 
facilities  or  environment  for  after-care  or  convalescence.  Only 
those  who  have  suffered  know  the  misery  endured  by  these  little 
unfortunates  whose  lives  are  made  miserable  by  others  in  their 
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horror  and  fear  of  skin  diseases.  The  loss  of  precious  school 
days  and  years  puts  these  children  in  the  backward  classes  and 
thus  develops  another  problem  for  the  community  to  bear,  in  later 
years,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  original  trouble  had 
been  early  overcome  in  a convalescent  home  where  the  children’s 
normal  life  and  education  would  have  been  secured. 

A summer’s  experiment,  three  years  ago,  with  this  type  of 
home  brought  conviction  to  the  doctors  and  visiting  nurse  of  the 
Skin  Clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  of  the  need 
and  value  of  such  an  institution,  which  is  one  of  their  “Castles  in 
Spain.” 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Calico  Rock,  Gott’s  Island,  Me., 
August  I,  1919. 

Dear  Friends: — My  last  letter  was  ended  one  rainy  day  on 
a lovely  island  in  Lake  Minnetonka,  Wis.,  and  this  is  written  on 
another  rainy  day,  on  God’s  Island  or  Petite  Plaisance,  as  the 
French  called  it,  while  I can  look  out  of  the  window  to  Mt. 
Desert  and  can  watch  the  gulls  eating  crabs  on  the  rocks  in  front 
of  the  cottage. 

From  Minnetonka  I went  back  to  Minneapolis  for  a few  hours 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Derby  took  me  for  a beautiful  ride 
around  St.  Paul  to  see  the  Indian  Mounds  and  the  Falls  of 
Minnehaha.  The  latter  is  a particularly  lovely  spot  and  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  statuary — Hiawatha  with  Minnehaha  in  his  arms 
ready  to  cross  the  stream — enhances  the  scenery. 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I turned  my  face  in  the 
direction  of  home,  because  there  were  several  scattered  graduates 
a few  hours  distant  whom  I wanted  very  much  to  see,  but  time 
and  strength  forbade  any  divergence  from  the  main  route,  so  I 
next  journeyed  to  Oconomowoc  where  I had  a very  nice  visit  with 
Constance  Ployt  (1917)  and  her  parents.  Miss  Hoyt  seemed 
quite  rested  from  her  overseas  experience  and  was  busily  plan- 
ning for  her  future  home  with  Lieutenant  Powell. 
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I was  very  sorry  to  miss  seeing  Doris  Lindsay  Smith  (1917), 
who  was  away  for  a visit  to  the  coast. 

Chicago  was  my  next  objective  and  I had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  was  delightfully  enter- 
tained by  Miss  McMillan  and  Miss  Ruggles,  who  was  with  us 
at  Base  No.  6.  They  have  a very  fine  school  and  the  occupation 
department  for  patients,  established  under  the  direction  of  Susan 
Tracy,  was  especially  interesting  and  rare. 

Miss  Ruggles  and  I visited  Dr.  DeLee’s  obstetrical  hospital  and 
found  that  Ella  M.  Allen  (1887)  is  a much  valued  social  worker 
there. 

While  at  the  Presbysterian,  Myra  Whitney  (1910)  came  to 
the  private  pavilion  with  her  patient  and  I had  a nice  visit  with 
her  during  “off  duty”  hours  one  afternoon.  She  was  looking  and 
feeling  in  excellent  health. 

In  the  report  of  the  convention  I have  told  how  ten  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  graduates  dined  at  the  Cordon  Club, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Anna  C.  Phillips  (1907). 

Miss  Phillips  is  doing  an  unusual  and  extremely  interesting 
piece  of  work  as  Executive  Secretary  for  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  something  about  it  through 
the  Quarterly.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  standardization 
of  hospitals  and  nursing  schools  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  work  has  begun.  Publicity  is  the  hete  noire  of  those  who 
have  things  to  conceal,  and  all  our  institutions  will  be  better  for 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  be  inspected  and  compared,  one 
with  another.  Josephine  Goldmark  (author  of  “Fatigue  and  Ef- 
ficiency”), assisted  by  Prof.  Anne  Hervey  Strong  of  Simmons 
College,  is  to  inspect  nursing  schools  to  study  their  facilities  for 
training  public  health  workers. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  my  next  stopping  place — a city  more 
or  less  dominated  medically  by  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
influences.  Two  of  their  prominent  physicians  are  Doctors  Fitch 
and  Hoyt  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital).  I was  entertained 
for  a few  days  by  Miss  Keith  (1888),  superintendent  of  the 
Rochester  General  Hospital,  and  her  assistant,  Annie  Smith 
(1895).  Helen  M.  Gamwell  (A.B.,  Smith  College;  Massachu- 
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setts  General  Hospital,  1890)  was  superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
General  Hospital  before  her  marriage  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely.  (Dr. 
Ely  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  regis- 
tration for  nurses.)  Sophia  Palmer  (1882)  followed  Miss  Gam- 
well  and  preceded  Miss  Keith. 

The  hospital  is  beautifully  situated  and  extremely  well  or- 
ganized, reflecting  great  credit  on  the  three  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  superintendents  and  their  board  of  trustees.  Eunice 
Smith  (1902),  who  has  recently  returned  from  France,  is  to  re- 
turn to  Rochester  General  Hospital  as  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Nurses,  in  the  fall. 

The  teaching  laboratory  for  practical  nursing  is  an  empty 
ward  so  that  the  students  are  familiarized  from  the  first  with 
the  usual  hospital  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

A hospital  aid  in  an  attractive  uniform  meets  visitors  at  the 
front  door  anddooks  after  their  interests.  The  social  service  de- 
partment for  employees  is  unique  so  far  as  I know  and  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  institutions. 

I found  Mildred  Redfield  (1918)  at  the  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital, where  Eva  Allerton  (1885)  was  superintendent  until  her 
death. 

Miss  Allerton  was,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
only  nurse  superintendent  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  an 
outside  home  built  for  her  by  the  trustees.  Owing  to  Miss  Red- 
field’s  engagements  my  visit  with  her  was  very  brief. 

Miss  Keith  took  me  to  lunch  at  the  Rochester  Nurses’  Club, 
a beautiful  memorial  to  the  nurses  who  served  during  the  war  and 
the  epidemic  of  “flu.”  The  Club  is  located  in  a pleasant  resi- 
dential quarter  of  the  city  and  exquisitely  furnished.  The  nurses’ 
directory  is  there  and  the  registrar  is  a first-class  caterer  as  well. 
Small  parties  may  order  dinners  or  lunches  and  have  them  served 
in  the  house  or  garden.  There  are  also  accommodations  for  two 
or  three  guests. 

The  clubhouse  was  given  principally  by  the  trustees  and  staff's 
of  the  three  principal  hospitals  in  Rochester  although  some  nurses 
also  made  generous  contributions. 

The  weather  was  at  its  best  and  every  evening  Miss  Keith 
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took  parties  out  in  her  Buick  for  long,  lovely  rides.  I shall 
never  forget  the  sunset  views  from  the  reservoirs. 

The  last  four  days  of  my  visit  were  spent  with  Miss  Palmer 
at  her  cottage  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Sitting  on  her 
veranda  was  quite  like  being  at  sea.  The  lake  is  a highly  tem- 
peramental body  of  water.  During  its  placid  moments  it  takes  on 
the  opalescent  hues  of  southern  water  and  when  a storm  strikes 
it  lashes  itself  into  oceanic  fury. 

The  brown  and  yellow  living  room  looking  out  to  green 
woods  on  one  side  and  over  sparkling  water  on  the  other  is  an 
ideal  resting  spot  for  a weary  and  home-loving  editor.  An  open 
wood  fire  for  chilly  evenings  completes  the  picture. 

I was  in  for  the  christening  of  Miss  Palmer’s  new  car  and 
bravely  ( !)  drove  with  her  on  its  first  trip  to  the  city. 

We  lunched  with  Mrs.  Ely  one  day  and  it  was  a real  pleasure 
to  meet  a graduate  who  is  so  actively  interested  in  our  school, 
even  after  so  many  years  of  private  life  and  its  many  social  dis- 
tractions. 

I am  wondering  if  Mrs.  Ely  isn’t  the  first  college  graduate 
to  train  in  our  school.  In  those  days  college  graduates  were 
more  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  than  favor  and  little 
was  said  about  them.  If  there  are  any  who  precede  Mrs.  Ely 
please  let  the  Training  School  office  know.  The  war  brought  to 
Mrs.  Ely  a great  sorrow — the  loss  of  her  only  son,  an  aviator, 
who  everyone  told  me  was  an  unusually  fine  type  of  young  man- 
hood physically  and  intellectually.  He  had  intended  to  follow  in 
his  father’s  footsteps  and  study  medicine.  I was  also  told  by 
others  that  Mrs.  Ely  did  a splendid  piece  of  war  work:  opening 
her  spacious  home  at  the  beginning  and  converting  it  into  a sur- 
gical supply  center.  Before  our  country  went  in  to  the  war,  Mrs. 
Ely  had  one  thousand  women  trained  and  working  for  the  hos- 
pitals abroad.  Later  she  was  called  to  Washington  to  organize 
the  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Hoyt  (Mary  B.  Wellington  1907)  was  not  home 
while  I was  in  Rochester.  I was  told  that  she  also  made  quite  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  war  needs ; organizing  a motor  corps 
most  efticiently  and  training  a number  of  society  girls  who  gave 
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constant  service  for  the  duration  of  war.  She  also  was  called  to 
Washington  to  organize  the  Woman’s  Motor  Corps  there.  Finally 
I had  to  leave  the  attractions  of  Rochester  and  travel  on  to 
Albany,  where  Sally  Johnson  (1910)  met  me  at  the  station. 
Three  days  with  her  passed  all  too  quickly.  One  afternoon  was 
spent  with  her  in  visiting  Mrs.  Grainger  (Lilian  Lovely,  1910) 
whose  home  is  in  Troy.  Mrs.  Lilian  looks  as  young  and  carefree 
as  ever  in  spite  of  three  fascinating  lively  children  who  must 
keep  her  pretty  busy.  We  had  hoped  to  get  the  other  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  graduates  who  live  in  Troy  to  join 
us  for  dinner,  but  owing  to  our  inability  to  plan  the  party  ahead 
I was  only  able  to  talk  over  the  phone  with  Sara  Boyd  (1895), 
Alice  Hakes  La  Eon  (1891),  and  Helen  M.  Finley  (1890). 

I learned  that  Minnie  and  Mary  Hudson  (1892  and  1891) 
are  living  in  Troy  and  that  the  former  is  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Rich. 
It  was  with  great  regret  that  I had  to  leave  the  vicinity  without 
seeing  these  five  graduates. 

Another  afternoon  Miss  Johnson  and  I visited  Mary  Pear- 
son (1885),  who  presides  over  the  T.  B.  Camp  which  seems 
quite  on  top  of  the  world ; a lovely  spot  and  not  too  inaccessible. 
Miss  Johnson’s  field  of  work  is  very  promising  owing  to  the 
cordial  support  which  she  receives  from  Dr.  Ordway,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School,  the  staflf  and  board  of  trustees.  Only  those 
who  know  what  condition  the  school  was  in  when  she  went  there 
can  appreciate  the  work  she  has  already  done. 

When  the  thirteenth  of  July  arrived  it  seemed  that  I must 
forego  many  other  alluring  invitations  and  hurry  away  to  Gott’s 
Island,  where  Mrs.  C.  K.  Ovington  (Ida  Graham,  1893)  is  sum- 
mering and  where  I now  am.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  perfect  place  in  which  to  visit  and  write  and  rest. 

One  mail  a day  is  brought  by  Berlin  Gott  from  Bass  Harbor. 
If  you  think  his  name  objectionable  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  his 
ancestors  founded  the  village  over  a hundred  years  ago  and  he 
had  a brother  named  Paris  Gott ! There  are  only  twelve  families 
on  the  island,  so  we  have  the  ocean,  spruces,  rocks,  birds  and 
berries  pretty  much  to  ourselves. 

If  you  don’t  think  I needed  this  rest  let  me  remind  you  that 
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visiting  wide  awake  graduates  is  a very  stimulating  experience 
and  for  a night  or  two  after  arrival  in  a new  place  the  wheels 
in  my  head  go  around  so  lively  that  Morpheus  is  a stranger. 

This  trip  has  been  a rare  privilege.  I have  learned  much  and 
enjoyed  everything.  I can  never  repay  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality received  everywhere,  both  from  friends  and  strangers. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  see  a little  of  the  work  of  our 
graduates  both  in  private  and  public  life,  and  I know  I should 
find  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  efficiency  all  over  the  world 
wherever  the  Massachusettts  General  Hospital  ideals  of  service 
prevail.  We  who  are  still  in  the  west  end  of  Boston  count  on 
your  help  in  our  efforts  to  train  nurses  worthy  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  nursing  and  health. 

Cordially  yours, 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 

PS. — Don’t  you  wish  you  could  have  lobsters  and  clams, 
rasp.-blue-and  strawberries  from  your  own  wild  gardens?  It’s 
“a  great  and  glorious  feelin’  ” ! 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSE  AND  HER  CHAUTAUQUA 
TRAVELS  AND  AUDIENCES 

Chautauqua  is  somewhat  of  a magic  word  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  Middle-West  and  West  of  our  great  country.  To 
dwellers  in  the  East  it  is  not  so  meaningful,  but  it  is  coming  even 
to  the  effete  East  in  good  time,  and  the  five  or  seven  day  Chautau- 
qua will  no  doubt  be  an  established  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  a wonderful  thing  to  go  over  a great  circuit,  facing  the 
eager  folks  who  throng  the  tents,  each  looking  for  some  message 
or  number  that  will  lift  the  hearer  or  observer  out  of  and  above 
the  commonplace  things  of  life.  It  is  not  that  life  is  any  more 
drab  in  many  of  the  states  we  have  visited,  but  the  heart  and 
soul  hunger  seems  to  be  a bit  more  in  evidence  than  we  have 
noticed  in  Eastern  audiences ; and  this  does  help  to  key  up  the 
artist  or  lecturer  to  the  very  best  he  can  give  where  so  much 
is  desired  or  where  the  mental  challenge  is  so  keen. 
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Think  of  rushing  from  city  and  town  to  the  next  place  maybe 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  sometimes  up  all  night  waiting  at  a 
small  wayside  station  for  a train  that  finally  comes  dragging  its 
belated  way  into  the  station  about  four  or  five  hours  late ; then 
rush  on  to  finally  get  to  the  place  in  time,  then  the  waiting,  cheer- 
ing, applauding  crowd : and  then  eat,  maybe  sleep,  then  on 
again.  Multiply  this  by  ninety  nights  and  you  can  form  some  idea 
of  what  the  average  entertainer  of  the  Chautauqua  army  of  en- 
tertainers has  to  do.  It  is  not  the  job  for  a drone  or  a sloven, 
you  can  be  sure. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance  to  make  my  meaning  quite  clear. 
We  had  driven  twenty  miles  to  catch  a main  line  train  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  next  date.  When  the  hour  of  leaving  arrived 
the  station-master  gently  informed  us  the  train  was  a number  of 
hours  late,  but  if  we  could  get  to  another  point  thirty  miles 
distant  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  he  would  have  the  fast  train 
on  that  road  stop  and  pick  us  up.  There  were  four  in  our 
party,  two  entertainers,  the  evening  lecturer,  and  myself. 

We  were  fortunate  in  seeing  a man  with  a great  seven  passen- 
ger car  quite  near  the  station,  and  he  jumped  in  without  even 
changing  his  coat,  and  we  were  off  on  the  mad  ride.  And  it  was 
a mad  ride  for  certain.  The  lecturer  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat 
with  the  driver,  keeping  his  watch  in  hand,  timing  the  running  to 
reach  the  designated  station  in  time.  We  reached  the  station  just 
four  minutes  ahead  of  the  known  schedule,  and  to  our  consterna- 
tion discovered  that  a new  timetable  had  been  in  effect  for  two 
or  three  days  that  put  the  fast  train  thru  that  station  ten  minutes 
ahead  of  the  old  time,  hence  making  us  six  minutes  late  after 
more  than  fifty  miles  of  motoring  on  the  two  trips  to  make  the 
connection. 

At  night  we  all  reached  our  great  tent  just  in  time  for  the 
evening  program  and  gave  what  platform  men  call  a “Double- 
header.”  We  were  all  terribly  bedraggled,  but  it  surely  was  an 
experience  to  remember  for  a lifetime,  for  there  was  the  joy 
of  triumphing  over  common  handicaps,  and  then  of  making  good 
with  those  who  stand  behind  the  Chautauqua  locally  and  in 
the  big  main  organization.  Who  could  ever  forget  the  love  and 
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enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes  as  the  mission  and  meaning  of  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  brought  home  to  them. 

How  easily  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  sisters,  and  even  of 
grandmothers,  grow  dim  when  the  story  of  the  ministry  of  love 
and  service  is  told.  I said  the  women,  but  one  must  not  leave 
the  men  of  the  towns  and  cities  out  of  the  story,  for  they  leave 
their  tasks  in  the  fields  and  shops  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurse  and  they  take  refuge  behind  their  big  bandannas, 
blowing  their  noses  pretty  vigorously  while  other  eyes  shine  out 
unashamed  and  unafraid.  It  is  wonderful ! Then  the  dough-boys 
are  always  around  ready  to  cheer  and  help  the  Red  Cross  nurse 
and  any  other  war  lecturer  or  singer  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the 
welcome  of  the  great-hearted  Middle-West. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  an  abounding  gratitude 
in  the  hearts  of  these  people  toward  the  Red  Cross  for  bringing 
the  work  to  their  home  towns  in  the  Chautauqua  tent,  and  the 
loyal  workers  of  the  well-remembered  bygone  days  have  gone 
back  to  their  local  chapters  to  make  the  machines  hum  and  the 
needles  fly  to  keep  their  faith  with  a broken  and  bleeding  world. 
It  is  also  a wonderful  spiritual  benediction  to  see  for  one’s  self 
the  readiness  to  serve  and  help  those  whose  lot  has  become  a 
grievous  one. 

Our  hats  come  off  to  the  Chautauqua,  and  our  hearts  fill  anew 
for  the  service  for  the  glad  tomorrow. 

Josephine  A.  Mulville, 
Midland  Chautauqua  Circuit. 


THREE  GOLDEN  STARS 

(In  memory  of  three  Radcliffe  girls  who  died  in  service  abroad,  Ruth 
Holden,  ’ll;  Lucy  N.  Fletcher,  ’10,  and  Helen  Homans) 

(Read  on  Radcliffe  Alumnae  Day,  1919) 

Lucy,  Helen,  Ruth ! Sweet  names  they  have. 

Our  brave  young  soldiers,  womanly  and  kind! 

Sweet  as  the  glorious  youth  of  heart  and  mind. 

The  years  of  promise  they  so  gladly  gave. 
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And  they  have  wound  the  ribbon  of  their  love 

About  and  through  the  nations  sundered  far, 
Drawing  them  close ; each  with  a golden  Star 
Setting  her  seal  on  bonds  that  time  shall  prove. 


For  one,  a Briton  born  and  Island  bred,  '' — ^ 

Chose  for  America  to  serve,  and  bless 
Our  wounded  with  her  strength  and  steadfastness.  \ 
^She  sleeps  in  France  among  her  Yankee  dead.  ] 


One  of  New  England,  back  to  England  gave 

The  treasure  of  her  wisdom  and  her  skill. 
To  use  for  hapless  refugees,  who  still 
Are  weeping  by  her  lonely  Russian  grave. 


And  one  has  won  a hero’s  Croix  de  Guerre, 

Morte  pour  la  France,  so  honoring  a debt. 
Our  sister  nation  never  will  forget 
The  foreign  Saint  who  gave  her  soldiers  care. 


Oh,  greater  love  hath  no  man  shown  than  they. 

The  dear,  bright  spirits  with  the  radiant  eyes  ! 
Fearlessly  venturing  the  great  emprise. 
Cheerfully  pacing  down  the  dolorous  way. 


So,  never  deem  their  golden  web  unspun. 

Blighted  the  hope  and  lost  the  precious  dower ! 

For  Three  have  died  to  speed  the  blessed  hour 
When  Truth  and  Love  make  all  the  nations  one. 

Abbie  Far  well  Brown. 


The  above  is  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly  because  of  our 
special  interest  in  two  of  these  women.  Lucy  Fletcher  (IM.G.H. 
1916)  was  in  our  own  Flospital  Unit  stationed  at  Bordeaux. 
Many  of  us  also  know  Miss  Homans,  who  for  a number  of 
years  had  been  one  of  the  hospital  visitors  and  active  in  volunteer 
work  under  our  Social  Service  Department. 


STATE  REGISTRATION 
The  following  notice  comes  from  the  State  House: 

Attention  is  called  to  an  amendment  to  the  nurses  registration 
law,  which  requires  that  every  registered  nurse  who  wishes  to 
continue  to  be  known  as  a registered  nurse  must,  on  or  before  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  renew  his  or  her 
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registration  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  payment  of  a fee  of  fifty 
cents  to  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The  use  of  the  title  R.N.,  or  Registered  Nurse,  after  December 
thirty-first,  by  a person  who  has  not  paid  the  required  fee  of  fifty 
cents,  makes  such  person  liable  to  a fine  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Already  acknowledged  $4,599.50 

December  24,  Louise  C.  May 10.00 

December  28,  Grace  M.  Neal  (1902) 50.00 

January  i,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hudson  ( 1892) .. . 10.00 

January  6,  Mabel  Morse  Hardy  (1894) . . . 100.00 

January  6,  Fanny  Slayton  (1882)  10.00 

June  I,  Elspeth  Campbell  (1909) 10.00 

June  4,  Virginia  Hall  (1893)  20.00 

June  10,  Winifred  Brocks  (1896)  25.00 

June  20,  Virginia  Hall  (1893)  26.00 


Total  up  to  date $4,860.50 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Nursing  Technic,  by  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  R.N.  Superintendent 
of  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Chicago,  111.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincctt  Company,  Philadelphia.  1918. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A much-needed  little  book  as  a manual  of  practical  nursing 
procedures.  W ritten  in  outline  form,  and  with  an  index,  it  is 
easy  for  reference.  Its  small  size  makes  it  convenient,  and  its 
many  illustrations  add  clearness  to  the  text.  It  should  accomplish 
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that  for  which  it  is  written — “that  the  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  nursing  technic  may  be  more  nearly  standardized  in 
Schools  of  Nursing.’" 


Materia  Medica  for  Nurses,  by  A.  L.  Muirhead,  M.D.,  Creigh- 
ton Medical  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Published  by  C.  V. 
Mosby  Company,  St.  Louis.  1919.  Price,  v$i.5o. 

A good,  simple  textbook  with  the  material  well  arranged  for 
teaching  purposes.  It  would  have  to  be  supplemented  with  refer- 
ence notes  or  notes  by  the  instructor,  as  very  little  is  given  of  the 
physiological  action  of  drugs.  It  is  therefore  quite  incomplete. 
It  is  more  fully  illustrated  than  the  usual  materia  medica, — 
probably  needlessly  so — with  pictures  of  crude  drugs  and  tracings 
of  heart  action  and  variations  in  blood  pressure. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Mina  McKay  (1907)  is  registered  as  a student  at  Teachers’ 
College  for  the  coming  year. 


Catherine  Carleton  (1910)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Bos- 
ton. 


Alice  Drapeau  (1916)  is  doing  industrial  nursing  in  Chico- 
pee, Mass.,  and  enjoying  it  very  much. 


Nora  A.  Morley  (1914)  is  taking  a special  course  in  the  X- 
Ray  department  of  the  Hospital. 


Blanche  M.  Thayer  (1879)  has  gone  to  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  to  take  charge  of  a hospital. 
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Grace  B.  Beattie  (1893)  has  accepted  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Ithaca  Hospital,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Anna  M.  Bergstrom  (1917)  has  gone  to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
to  take  the  position  of  operating  room  supervisor  at  the  Columbia 
Hospital. 

Ella  E.  Havens  (1916)  is  the  night  supervisor  at  the  Bridge- 
port (Conn.)  Hospital. 

Dorothy  Tarbox  (1915)  has  gone  to  the  New  Haven  Hospital 
to  be  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  of  the  Connecticut 
Training  School. 

Ruth  King  (1918)  is  spending  the  summer  in  the  admitting 
office  of  the  Floating  Hospital,  but  will  resume  her  duties 
in  the  fall  at  the  Wellesley  College  Infirmary. 


Maude  Townsend  (1916)  who  has  been  substituting  at 
Corey  Hill  Hospital  since  her  return  from  France,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  office  and  operating  nurse  for  Dr. 
D.  F.  Jones. 


Henrietta  F.  Sharon  (1913)  has  returned  from  Army  Ser- 
vice in  France  and  is  this  summer  substituting  for  the  dis- 
trict nurse  in  Millbury,  Mass.  She  expects  to  be  situated 
in  Boston  this  winter. 


Sallie  L.  Mernin  (1916)  wiho  substituted  in  the  Training 
School  as  theoretical  instructor  last  spring  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 


Josephine  A.  Mulville  (1913)  who  has  been  travelling  this 
summer  with  one  of  the  Chautauqua  Circuits,  returns  to  the 
East  in  September  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Fram- 
ingham Hospital. 
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Florence  Whipple  (1919)  has  been  sent  to  Mankato,  Minn., 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  do  Town  and  Country  Public  Health 
Nursing. 


Olive  B.  Leussler  (1915)  and  Margaret  Scarry  (1915)  have 
accepted  positions  at  the  Quincy  Hospital,  the  former  as 
operating-room  supervisor,  and  the  latter  as  instructor. 


Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909)  is  assisting  Miss  Dolliver  at  the 
Phillips  House. 


Bessie  Brown  (1916)  has  taken  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 


Mabel  Chalmers  (1916)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  as 
head  nurse  in  Ward  E. 


IMarion  Sheldon  (1917),  Pawnee  McCall  (1918),  Mary 
Loomis  (1917),  Emma  McBeth  (1914),  Mary  Williams  (1917) 
and  May  Warner  (1916)  have  been  substituting  for  vacations 
at  the  hospital  this  summer. 


Etta  M.  Bagley  (1904)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Sup- 
erintendent of  Nurses  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Augusta, 
Maine. 


Hazel  Gammon  (1916)  has  gone  to  San  Francisco  as 
practical  instructor  in  the  City  Hospital. 


Helen  Parks  (1910)  goes  to  California  this  fall  to  take 
up  Public  Health  work. 
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Kathleen  Parks  (1917)  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
the  practical  instructor  at  the  Army  School  at  Camp  Devens 
has  been  released  from  the  Army,  and  is  now  at  the  Brigham 
Hospital. 

Frances  Beckwith  (1916)  has  gone  to  Corey  Hill  as  night 
Supervisor. 

Hope  Romani  (1916)  is  doing  District  Nursing  in  Fitch- 
burg and  is  planning  to  take  some  special  course  in  Public 
Health  Work. 


Grace  Linscott  (1906)  goes  to  Northampton  this  fall  as 
instructor  at  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital  of  which  Mrs. 
Alice  Cleland  (1907)  is  superintendent. 


Mary  Loomis  (1917)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Vin- 
cent Memorial  Hospital,  South  Huntington  Avenue. 


Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  returns  the  first  of  September  to 
her  position  as  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital. 

Ellen  Lyons  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Melrose  Hospital  as 
operating  room  supervisor. 


Katharine  Van  Buskirk  (1917)  is  planning  to  return  to 
Boston  September  first  to  take  the  position  as  assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Faulkner  Hospital. 


Agnes  Dunn  (1917)  has  accepted  a position  in  North  Con- 
way, N.H.,  as  assistant  to  Ellen  Riley  (1911),  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Memorial  Hospital. 


Marie  Adeline  Huber  (1914)  is  engaged  to  Doctor  Homer 
Alfred  Hansen. 
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MARRIAGES 

Ainsworth — Protheroe.  Ethel  Ainsworth  (1919)  to  Mr. 
Albert  Weber  Protheroe,  on  June  12,  in  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Protheroe  are  living  at  Columbia,  Meadowmere  Park,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 


Morton — Everberg.  On  June  24,  Frances  Morton  (1916) 
to  Mr.  Gustav  W.  Everberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everberg  are  liv- 
ing in  Woburn,  Mass. 


Richardson — Waid.  On  July  5,  Adele  Lyons  Richardson 
(1914)  to  Mr.  John  Harold  Waid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waid  are 
living  in  Titusville,  Pa. 


Dudley — Bauerlein.  On  July  23,  in  Boston,  Ethel  Dudley 
(1916)  to  Mr.  John  Bauerlein.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bauerlein  are 
living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Kennen — Warrick.  On  June  29,  Virginia  Kennen  (1915) 
to  Mr.  William  H.  Warrick  at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warrick  will  live  in  Starkville,  Miss. 


Seitz — Doyle.  On  July  4,  in  Philadelphia,  Isabel  Seitz 
(1918)  to  Mr.  Edward  Mark  Doyle. 


Bagley — Mattioli.  On  September  1,  Angeline  Beatrice 
Bagley  (1914)  was  married  to  Francis  Joseph  Mattioli  at 
Southborough,  Mass. 


Crane — Patterson.  On  May  15,  Ahrelia  S.  Crane  (1915) 
was  married  to  Alfred  Wallace  Patterson  at  her  home  in 
Almeda,  California. 
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It  was  a family  wedding,  charmingly  arranged.  The 
house  was  decorated  w(ith  pink  roses,  pink  hawthorn  and 
the  altar  with  white  iris.  The  bride  wore  her  mother’s  wed- 
ding dress  of  embroidered  Japanese  silk  crepe  and  carried 
a shower  bouquet  of  bride’s  roses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
at  “Camp  14”  near  Happy  Isles,  a beautiful  spot  in  Yosemite 
Valley. 

One  learns  from  their  letters  that  Mr.  Patterson  is  a 
fairly  successful  fisherman  but  Mrs.  Patterson  has  yet  to 
learn  how  to  angle  the  wary  mountain  trout. 

All  her  friends  extend  to  the  happy  couple  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  all  good  wishes  for  their  future. 

Mrs.  Patterson’s  address  is  2167  Chestnut  St.,  Marina 
Apartments,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BIRTHS 

Born  to  Florence  Pruyn  Helbert  (1917)  a son.  Jack  Crit- 
tenden Helbert  Jr.,  on  June  26,  1919.  Mrs.  Helbert’s  address 
is  78  Drake  Court,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WANTED 

A copy  of  the  Quarterly  Record  for  June,  1915,  to  com- 
plete the  files  in  the  Training  School.  Will  any  alumna  who 
has  this  edition  and  is  willing  to  donate  it  please  communicate 
with  Miss  Wood  at  the  Hospital? 


CORRECTION 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Training  School  we  unfortu- 
nately recorded  a death  which  we  are  glad  to  correct.  Edith 
Blamblin  Smith  (1914)  is  living  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  where  her 
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husband,  Capt.  Frank  A.  Smith,  has  a position  on  the  Stand- 
ing Medical  Board.  They  are  hoping  to  come  to  the  States 
this  fall. 


DECORATIONS 

We  are  proud  of  our  nurses  who  went  into  service  whether 
at  home  or  overseas,  and  rejoice  that  army  authorities  have 
publicly  recognized  so  many  of  them.  Recent  word  has  come 
of  the  following  decorations : 

Cited  by  the  Commanding  General,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  for  meritorious  and  conspicuous  service : 

Jessie  E.  Grant,  Base  Hospital  55  (M.G.H.  1906).  Mar- 
garet Clark,  Base  Hospital  55  (M.G.H.  1918). 

Decorated  by  the  French  Government  with  ''Mcdaille  d’- 
Honneii'/’ : 

Bernadette  Cormier  (M.G.H.  1915).  Mary  A.  Diamond 
(M.G.H.  1916). 

Honored  by  the  British  Government  with  the  “British  Royal 
Red  Cross” — ist  class: 

Rose  K.  Butler  (M.G.H.  1905).  Carrie  M.  Hall  (M.G.H. 
1904.) 
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It  becomes  our  sad  duty  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  to 
announce  the  departure  of  Miss  Helen  Wood  to  larger  fields. 
We  shall  all  miss  her  and  this  seems  a proper  time  to  print  the 
following  tribute  paid  to  her  by  one  of  her  graduate  nurses. 

“For  a long  time  I have  wanted  to  say  what  I thought  about 
Miss  Wood,  but  strangely  enough  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
explain  how  one  feels  about  a friend  one  is  enthusiastic  over  than 
to  do  the  same  about  somebody  one  is  not  interested  in.  As  re- 
gards the  latter,  one  can,  with  an  efifort  of  the  memory,  produce 
a very  fair  eulogy — or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  elegy,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  former  it  is  a question  of  where  to  begin  and 
when  to  stop. 

“The  fact  that  Miss  Wood  was  an  adept  psychologist  has  added 
not  a little  to  my  interest.  She  had  a way  of  looking  at  one  very 
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shrewdly,  with  ‘a  wee  bit  twinkle  in  her  eye,’  that  said  dis- 
tinctly, T’m  onf  And  yet  she  never  gave  the  impression  that 
she  was  laughing  at  one,  it  was  rather  that  she  understood ; 
that  twinkle  was  always  kindly  and  at  times  methought  it  seemed 
reminiscent.  Her  method  of  reducing  conceit  was  not  altogether 
painless,  but  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  everybody  con- 
cerned. A few  words,  briefly  put  and  decidedly  to  the  point — 
and  one  suddenly  felt  very  much  smaller  but  somehow  better ; 
that  was  because  she  understood.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  say 
anything  to  anybody  and  have  it  taken  as  it  was  meant,  for  the 
same  reason.  One  felt  it  instinctively.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  understand  kindly  is  a very  great  achievement  indeed. 

“IMiss  Wood  is  one  of  the  ‘biggest’  women  I have  ever  had  the 
honor  of  knowing,  and  one  of  the  straightest  thinkers.  She 
knew  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  she  did  it  without  wasting  time 
on  preliminaries — all  of  which  is  more  than  most  of  us  can  say. 

“It  is  rather  useless  for  me  to  say  any  more,  for  after  all,  the 
biggest  thing  that  I feel  for  IMiss  Wood  has  no  adequate  words 
to  describe  it,  but  I am  sure  that  nearly  everyone  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  her  feels  the  same  way,  and  since  everybody 
understands,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  further.” 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  announce  that  Miss  Helen  Wood’s 
extreme  modesty  prohibits  the  publishing  of  her  photograph  in 
the  front  of  our  humble  magazine. 


The  Eight-Hour  Day  for  pupil  nurses  is  probably  the  most 
burning  training  school  problem  of  today,  and  a problem  that 
requires  no  little  readjustment  and  planning  to  solve.  That  any 
should  not  feel  that  eight  hours  a day  is  long  enough  for  any 
nurse  to  be  on  duty  seems  incredible.  Nevertheless  there  are 
some  people  who  argue  that  any  young  woman  physically  fit  to  be 
a nurse  can  easily  stand  the  strain  of  much  longer  hours.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  probably  the  group  of  people  most  likely 
to  take  this  stand  are  hospital  trustees  who  when  looking  into 
the  question  realize  that  to  decrease  the  hours  of  work  for  pupil 
nurses  means  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses  with  all  the  subse- 
quent expense  of  instruction  and  maintenance ; and  in  these  days 
cf  H.C.L.  they  dismiss  the  problem. 
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Many  a superintendent  of  nurses  will  argue  with  herself  that 
although  the  nurses  work  too  hard  and  too  long,  desirable  ap- 
plicants are  not  available,  and  no  matter  how  willing  the  trustees 
may  be  to  enlarge  the  nursing  personnel  of  the  hospital  it  cannot 
be  done,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  cut  down  the  hours. 
And  so  she  delays  putting  the  problem  to  her  trustees  for  settle- 
ment. And  in  the  meantime  the  problem  grows.  Our  schools 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  they  have  nurses  enough  before  at- 
tending to  this  matter,  for  the  sufficient  supply  of  nurses  will 
not  materialize.  The  young  woman  planning  to  enter  nursing 
today  is  a thinking,  discriminating  product  of  the  twentieth 
century  who  does  not  enter  what  may  be  her  life’s  work  by 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance.  She  looks  the  field  over 
and  picks  her  school  according  to  its  merits  as  compared  with 
other  schools. 

It  is  a conspicuous  fact  that  this  young  woman  is  asking  among 
other  questions  “Do  you  have  an  eight  hour  system?”  It  has 
long  been  true  that  the  greatest  objection  of  parents  to  their 
daughters  studying  nursing  is  the  fact  of  the  long  working  day. 
And’  today,  when,  following  the  enthusiasm  for  nursing  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  there  is  a reaction  resulting  in  a general 
shortage  of  desirable  applicants  to  our  training  schools,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  those  schools  having  an  eight  hour  system  are 
the  schools  that  are  not  suft'ering  a shortage. 

We  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  establish  such  a 
system,  even  if  it  means  hiring  ward  helpers,  attendants,  extra 
maid  service  or  even  graduate  nurses  for  floor  duty  until  the 
adjustment  can  be  made  with  sufficient  pupils.  Otherwise  our 
training  schools  will  soon  degenerate,  and  a poor  school  imme- 
diately means  poor  hospital  service. 

The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  voted 
to  inaugurate  the  eight  hour  day  or  fifty-two  hour  week  for  the 
school  beginning  February  i,  1920. 

Happy  New  Year! 


The  Minimum  Curriculum  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Reg- 
istration of  Nurses  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Training 
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School  superintendents  in  the  state.  According  to  the  law  passed 
last  spring  only  those  nurses  who  shall  have  graduated  from 
training  schools  “approved  by  the  Board”  shall  be  eligible  to  take 
the  examinations  leading  to  registration.  It  was  therefore  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Board  to  set  a standard  for  approval.  The 
regulations  stipulate  the  kind  of  clinical  experience  a nurse  shall 
receive,  and  in  some  cases  the  amount.  It  will  regulate  the 
hours  of  duty,  the  length  of  training,  the  amount  of  instruction, 
the  courses  to  be  offered,  the  entrance  requirements  of  applicants, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  diplomas  shall  be  granted.  This 
will  mean  many  changes  in  some  of  the  schools  but  from  one  to 
two  years  will  be  allowed  to  make  the  more  complicated  read- 
justments. 

The  State  Board  of  Registration  and  the  State  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation will  doubtless  unite  together  very  closely  in  order  that 
their  standards  may  agree.  Where  there  is  a difference  (this 
may  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  required  for  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum)  the  standard  of  the  State  Association 
may  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Board  of  Registration. 
Since  the  former  is  a professional  body,  this  situation  is  not 
illogical ; hut  it  is  hoped  that  the  confusion  of  two  different 
standards  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 


The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  State  Nurses’  Association  was  held 
Saturday,  November  8th,  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  Bedford. 
Because  a gathering  held  at  such  a distance  from  Boston  is 
naturally  smaller  than  one  held  in  the  vicinity  of  many  hospitals, 
it  was  decided  not  to  have  sectional  meetings  as  heretofore,  but 
to  have  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon  only,  and  make  a joint  as- 
sembly of  the  State  Nurses’  Association,  the  State  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League,  and  the 
Public  Health  Nurses.  That  the  day  was  an  unusual  success 
was  due  to  the  committee  in  charge  consisting  of  Miss  Ella  Gar- 
land, superintendent  of  Nurses  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  chairman. 
Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  Miss  Ursula  Noyes  and  Miss  Mary 
Coonahan. 
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Nurses  from  Boston  and  vicinity  made  enthusiastic  parties 
on  the  morning  trains  to  New  Bedford,  and  all  were  most  hos 
pitably  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Governing  Board  and  th^ 
Alumnae  Association  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

The  meeting  convened  at  1.30  p.m.  with  Miss  Dart  in  the 
chair.  It  was  decided  to  abolish  the  election  of  “Councillors  at 
large,”  and  that  the  members  of  each  Alumnae  Association  af- 
filiated with  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  yearlv 
elect  one  councillor  from  among  their  number.  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciations with  more  than  one  hundred  active  members  shall  elect 
one  councillor  for  each  hundred  members. 

The  proposed  curriculum  to  be  used  as  a standard  for  admission 
to  the  State  Nurses’  Association  was  reported  upon  by  Miss 
Bertha  Allen ; but  because  the  circulation  of  copies  has  been 
somewhat  delayed  it  was  decided  to  postpone  definite  action  as 
to  its  acceptance.  Miss  Helen  Wood  gave  a brief  outline  of  the 
curriculum  which  is  to  be  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses  for  all  training  schools  which  wish  to  stand  as 
approved  schools.  Miss  Riddle  explained  the  provision  made 
by  the  new  law  for  the  annual  registration  of  nurses.  This 
annual  re-registration  is  not  yet  required  by  law,  but  no  nurse 
can  call  herself  a “registered  nurse”  in  any  year  wherein  she 
fails  to  apply  to  the  board  for  the  renewal  of  her  registration.  A 
fee  of  fifty  cents  is  required  for  each  renewal,  and  application 
cards  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Walter  P.  Bowers,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  Room  143,  State  House.  All  applications  should  be 
filed  before  December  31st  of  each  year. 

Three  very  interesting  papers  were  given.  Miss  Loula  E.  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  this  year  substituting  for  Miss  Anne  H.  Strong  at 
Simmons  College  and  at  the  District  Nursing  Association,  read 
a paper  on  “the  Relation  of  Nursing  to  Public  Health  Work.” 
Miss  O.  M.  Lewis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  social  service  work 
in  the  syphilis  clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
spoke  on  “The  Education  of  Employer  and  Employee  in  the  Care 
of  Syphilis.”  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  sent  a paper  on  “The  Status 
of  Rank  for  Nurses,”  which  was  most  interestingly  supplemented 
by  Miss  Parsons  and  discussed  by  several  others  who  had  been  in 
service  and  could  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject. 
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The  Alumnae  meeting  for  October  was  a most  successful  and 
well-attended  meeting.  There  were  many  subjects  touched  upon 
such  as  the  proper  hlling  out  of  application  blanks  for  member- 
ship, the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League,  appeal  for  funds  for  a 
memorial  hospital  to  Madame  Du  Paige  and  Edith  Cavell,  and 
also  funds  for  Dr.  Anna  Hamilton’s  Elorence  Nightingale  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  in  Bordeaux.  Attention  was  "called  to 
the  advantages  of  membership  in  the  Sick  Relief  Association 
for  hve  dollars  a year  and  it  was  requested  that  all  entitled  to 
the  sick  benefit  should  call  for  it  if  ill.  Miss  Wood  stated  that 
yearly  registration  was  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  which 
year  one  must  register  and  that  there  might  he  an  accuraie 
record  of  the  nursing  resources  of  Massachusetts.  Any  nurse 
failing  to  register  before  the  thirty-hrst  of  December  and  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  title  R.N.  is  subject  to  a fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  Miss  Parsons  made  a report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Endowment  Fund.  Catherine  Conrick  (1913)  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee ; Sophia  T. 
Eastman  (1918),  chairman  of  the  Refreshment  Committee;  Edna 
Harrison  (1910),  reelected  to  have  full  control  of  the  Mite  Box 
Fund.  Helen  Redfern  (1907)  and  Mary  V.  O’Reilly  (1903) 
were  rejected  members  of  the  Resolution  Committee.  After 
further  business  Miss  Dart  took  the  floor  and  made  a most  ap- 
propriate speech  expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Alum- 
nae of  Miss  YTod’s  services  as  Acting  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
during  Miss  Parsons’  absence.  As  a small  token  of  our  af- 
fection and  esteem  Miss  Dart  presented  Miss  Helen  Wood  with  a 
pendant  from  the  Alumnae  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

During  the  social  hour  following  the  meeting  an  informal 
farewell  reception  was  held  for  Miss  Wood  who  leaves  in  Janu- 
arv  for  St.  Louis  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Training 
School  of  the  Barnes  Hospital. 


The  Alumnae  Meeting  for  November  was  made  interesting  by 
a talk  given  by  Dr.  Paul  White  concerning  his  experiences  in 
IMacedonia  under  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  voted  to  give  one  him- 
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dred  dollars  to  the  Elorence  Nightingale  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  Bordeaux  under  Dr.  Hamilton. 


The  Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses' 
Association  met  November  20th  and  heard  a most  instructive 
description  of  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  of  treating  wounds, 
given  by  Dr.  Erank  H.  Lahey  of  the  City  Hospital.  He 
said  that  the  times  are  changing  from  the  use  of  asepsis  alone  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds  back  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  as  formerly 
employed  by  Lister  and  his  co-workers  at  that  period.  Dr. 
Carrel  uniting  so  perfectly  asepsis  and  antiseptics,  i.e.,  Dakin’s 
Solution,  in  his  method  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  can  sterilize 
any  ordinary  wound  in  from  four  to  five  days,  thus  extending 
the  services  of  the  hospital  to  a greater  number,  with  an  ap- 
preciable economic  gain  to  the  patient. 


The  Thirty-second  Annual  Council  of  the  Ciiild  of  St.  Barnabas 
for  nurses  met  in  Boston,  November  nth  and  12th. 

The  opening  service  was  held  at  Trinity  Church,  Tuesday, 
November  nth,  at  8 p.m.,  at  which  there  was  a large  attendance 
of  nurses  and  their  friends.  The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  made 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  service  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal reception  in  the  Parish  rooms.  On  Wednesday  the  Guild 
met  for  Corporate  Communion  at  8 a.m.  at  Trinity  Church. 
Breakfast  was  served  at  93  St.  James  Street  and  following  that, 
the  business  of  the  Council  was  taken  up.  Twelve  branches 
were  represented.  Bishop  Burch,  the  Chaplain  General,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  his  increased  duties  as  Bishop  of 
New  York.  He  feels  obliged  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Guild,  while  assuring  us  of  his  continued  interest  and  sympathy. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mann  in 
the  chair,  and  he  carried  on  the  business  in  a most  efficient  way, 
not  allowing  us  to  waste  our  time  over  trifles,  but  giving  sound 
advice  and  leadership. 

In  addition  to  the  resignation  of  the  Chaplain  General,  there 
were  those  of  the  Missionary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ernest  Sunderland, 
and  the  Rev.  William  T.  Bishop,  Editor  of  the  News  Letter,  to 
be  considered. 
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Mr.  Littell  of  Hartford  is  to  fill  Mr.  Bishop’s  place  but  a sec- 
retary of  missions  is  still  to  be  found.  The  appointment  was 
left  with  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  voted  to  send  the 
money  raised  through  the  benevolent  fund  to  Miss  Ellen  Hicks, 
a Guild  nurse  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico.  The 
Boston  Branch  will  continue  to  sew  for  the  children  at  St.  Mark’s 
Mission,  Nemana,  Alaska. 

Business  was  interrupted  at  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday  for 
luncheon  at  the  Copley  Plaza.  This  was  a pleasant  recess  and 
every  one  did  justice  to  the  dainty  meal  which  was  served  at  a 
number  of  small  tables.  Between  seventy-five  and  a hundred  sat 
down. 

After  luncheon  another  two  hours  were  devoted  to  discussions. 
At  the  close,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  Boston  for  the  hospitality 
extended. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  that 
everything  possible  had  been  done  to  make  the  Council  a suc- 
cess. Credit  for  this  is  due  Miss  Fenno  and  her  committee. 

A very  pleasant  tea  at  Mrs.  Charles  Mason’s  brought  the 
meeting  to  a close. 

Matilda  A.  MacQuarrie  (1890). 


HOW  SHALL  WE  RAISE  OUR  ENDOWMENT 

Sara  E.  Parsons 

A nursing  school  now  has  also  to  be  a health  school  and  re- 
quires funds  for  its  maintenance  for  exactly  the  same  reasons 
as  do  other  educational  establishments.  Competition  is  now  so  keen 
for  the  services  of  well-educated  young  women  that  it  is  only  the 
best  schools  that  can  attract  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  of  the  hospital  patients. 

If  hospitals  were  money  making  institutions,  the  labor  of 
nurses  would  earn  enough  for  the  hospitals  to  support  good 
schools,  but  as  the  only  type  of  hospital  that  can  use  its  wards 
as  laboratories  for  student  nurses  is  charitable  they  must  depend 
upon  gifts  to  support  them,  both  as  hospitals  and  as  schools. 
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Hence,  inability  or  neglect  to  keep  up  the  educational  standard 
and  living  conditions  for  student  nurses  results  in  disaster  for 
hospital  patients,  for  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  and,  if  it 
be  a teaching  hospital,  for  its  wards  as  an  acceptable  field  for 
medical  students  and  instructors.  (We  know  of  three  hos- 
pitals that  have  thus  deteriorated.) 

Anyone  active  in  the  nursing  field  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  recognize  that  nursing  education  is  in  such  a transitional 
stage  that  only  those  schools  which  are  well  organized  and 
financed  can  adjust  themselves  easily  to  new  demands  and  hence 
are  likely  to  outlive  this  transition  intact. 

It  is  perhaps  hard  to  say  when  and  by  whom  the  idea  of  en- 
dowing our  nursing  schools  was  first  suggested.  It  was  in  1915 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at  the  graduating  exer- 
cises that  I first  suggested  the  desirability  of  establishing  such  a 
fund  for  our  own  School,  Soon  after  that  the  Endowment  was 
planted  by  a gift  of  two  hundred  dollars  from  a graduate  and 
later  the  Alumnae  Association  appointed  a committee  as  a result 
of  which  circulars  were  sent  to  all  our  graduates  asking  for 
gifts  and  pledges  to  the  Fund. 

It  is  appropriate  that  nurses  themselves  should  have  initiated 
the  movement.  “Why  the  nurses?’’  I hear  someone  ask.  Why 
not  the  nurses?  Who  else  knows  so  well  the  advantages  of 
good  nursing  schools  to  hospitals,  to  the  community,  and  to  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Who  else  knows  so  well  the  need  of 
money  for  our  schools  and  the  disaster  it  would  be  to  our  hos- 
pitals and  communities  if  our  hospital  nursing  service  deteriorates, 
as  it  will  and  does  without  the  right  kind  of  student  nurses. 

Supposing  through  lack  of  money  to  maintain  an  attractive 
school  of  nursing  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  we 
should  be  obliged  eventually  to  give  up  our  own  School  and  should 
have  to  maintain  a nursing  service  by  affiliations  with  other 
schools  or  by  training  attendants,  can  you  imagine  with  what 
rapidity  the  hospital  and  the  name  of  our  School  would  lose 
prestige  ? 

If  our  School  lost  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  nursing  schools 
what  would  our  diplomas  mean  to  us?  If  we  were  not  con- 
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stantly  turning  into  the  nursing  field  good  nurses  who  are  also 
good  and  well  educated  women,  but  on  the  contrary  were  turn- 
ing out  inferior  graduates,  how  long  would  it  be  before  we 
should  blush  to  say  that  we  were  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital?  Then  besides  are  we  not  women  and  citizens 
before  we  are  nurses?  Are  we  not  as  interested  in  all  that  helps 
the  community  and  makes  health  and  happiness  as  are  other 
women  ? Are  we  not  as  ready  to  sacrifice  both  time  and  money  for 
the  interests  of  our  profession  as  are  college  graduates  for  their 
colleges  ? 

That  we  have  only  received  contributions  from  eighty-seven 
of  our  graduates  is  I am  sure  not  due  to  any  lack  of  loyalty  or 
generosity,  but  to  a lack  of  appreciation  of  an  existing  need 
for  an  Endowment. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I cannot  make  you  all  see  as  I do  the 
importance  of  anticipating  the  need  before  the  condition  of  the 
School  has  made  such  need  obvious  to  everyone.  Especially 
since  the  war  have  we  felt  financial  pressure.  With  an  Endow- 
ment we  could  improve  our  school  in  many  ways.  With  more 
scholarships  we  could  attract  larger  numbers  of  highly  educated 
young  women. 

So,  before  we  make  an  appeal  to  lay  people,  which  we  must 
do  in  the  not  distant  future,  let  us  give  to  the  Endowment 
from  our  own  purses  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  our  resources  and 
according  to  our  interest  and  loyalty  in  perpetuating  our  own 
School. 

Central  schools  and  university  schools  may  rise  and  flourish  but 
let  us  never  permit  any  of  them  to  overshadow  our  Alma  Mater, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  for  Nurses. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  CAMP  COETQUIDAN— 1918 

Camp  Hospital,  No.  15,  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  France,  was 
situated  in  about  the  middle  of  picturesque  Brittany.  It  was  used 
by  Napoleon  for  an  artillery  camp  and  has  been  used  as  such 
ever  since.  The  Americans  took  it  over  when  we  went  into  the 
war.  The  camp  accommodated  about  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
hospital  not  more  than  five  hundred. 
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A few  days  before  Christmas  we  sent  some  of  our  convalescing 
patients  into  the  woods  and  they  came  hack  with  their  arms  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  mistletoe  and  holly  I had  ever  seen.  What 
fun  we  had  decorating  all  the  beds  and  tables  and  doorways ! 
Then  Christmas  eve  a good  many  of  the  nurses  and  corps  men 
filled  stockings  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  given  the  hospital 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  Every  man  had  a pair  of 
nice  hand  made  woolen  stockings — a box  of  cigarettes,  a box  of 
cookies,  an  orange  and  a bag  of  mixed  nuts  and  candy.  These 
were  distributed  by  the  night  nurse  and  were  greeted  with  shouts 
of  delight  in  the  morning,  for  after  all  our  soldier  boys  were 
bound  to  make  the  best  of  everything  and  get  much  joy  out  of 
simple  pleasures.  Every  ward  had  a small  Christmas  tree,  and 
the  boys  vied  with  each  other  to  make  their  own  particular  tree 
the  most  attractive. 

At  ten-thirty  there  was  a religious  service  at  the  “Y”  hut 
for  all.  A very  simple  service  with  the  good  old  Christmas  hymns 
and  a short  address  by  our  Red  Cross  Captain. 

At  noon  the  boys  had  a turkey  dinner  with  all  the  fixings — 
and  the  hospital  gave  each  one  a pound  box  of  Lowney’s  choco- 
lates which  I venture  to  say  was  the  most  appreciated  gift  of  all 
as  they  were  the  first  real  chocolates  we  had  seen  in  months. 

The  nurses  and  doctors  had  an  elaborate  dinner  at  two  p.m.  at 
which  General  Pershing’s  message  of  Christmas  cheer  and  thanks- 
giving was  read.  The  Red  Cross  presented  each  nurse  with  an 
afghan  and  each  doctor  with  cigars  and  cigarettes.  After  dinner 
we  enjoyed  a Christmas  tree  where  each  one  got  some  little  joke, 
and  some  fortunate  persons  got  a box  from  home.  We  ended 
our  festivities  with  a delightful  dance — given  by  one  of  the 
regiments  in  honor  of  the  nurses  and  doctors. 


D.  M.  C. 
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HOME  HYGIENE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

Susan  Mills  Briggs  (1913) 

When  the  great  war  started  it  became  immediately  apparent 
to  a great  many  Americans  that  whether  this  country  entered  the 
war  or  not,  our  Nursing  Staff  would  be  depleted.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  following  its  usual  line  of  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  any  emergency,  promptly  took  the  situation 
under  advisement  and  in  1916  organized  its  Educational  Depart- 
ment, and  offered  to  the  women  of  the  country  a course  in  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.  This  course  while  not  intended 
to  make  finished  nurses  of  those  who  undertook  the  work,  was 
intended  to  enable  them  in  the  absence  of  trained  nurses  to  care 
for  the  sick  members  of  their  family  more  intelligently,  and  make 
them  more  comfortable  than  a person  without  this  training  could 
do. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  instruction  was  of  the  best,  the 
instructors  were  all  chosen  from  the  Nursing  Personnel  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  in  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
permanence  of  the  instructing  staff',  it  was  recruited  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  older  members  of  the  profession,  and  those 
who  were  otherwise  prevented  from  seeking  active  service  in 
caring  for  belligerents.  As  the  scope  of  the  work  was  national,  it 
was  organized  by  Divisions.  Each  Division  has  a Division  Direc- 
tor of  Nursing  who  is  the  direct  connection  between  the  Washing- 
ton Headquarters  and  the  various  Chapters.  Each  Chapter  has  its 
own  Education  Committee,  which  has  charge  of  organizing  the 
classes.  Each  Chapter  has  a Supervisor  whose  duty  it  is  to  help 
the  committee  to  organize  these  classes  and  to  get  in  touch  with 
branches  and  interest  them  along  home  nursing  lines,  also  to 
open  each  class  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  each  instructor. 
The  active  instructors  in  the  Boston  district  at  the  present  time 
are  Miss  Laura  Wilson,  Miss  Clare  Dennison,  Mrs.  Ellen  Har- 
vey Reardon,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Milieu  Clarke. 

The  course  consists  of  fifteen  lessons  of  one  and  one  half  hours 
each,  part  of  each  lesson  is  given  to  theoretical  instruction  and 
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the  remainder  to  practical  demonstrations  of  the  sick-room  tech- 
nique. At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  is  given  cover- 
ing both  theoretical  and  practical  work,  and  to  those  who  pass 
the  examination  a certificate  is  given. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  graduates  of  this  course  are  not 
graduate  nurses,  and  have  not  the  training  required  of  such 
nurses.  The  value  of  the  instruction  was  shown  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  which  swept  over  the  country  last  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  graduates  volunteered  their  service  to  aid  those  who 
could  not  secure  the  services  of  a graduate  nurse,  and  many  of 
them  found  occasion  to  put  into  j)ractice  in  their  own  homes  the 
principles  which  they  have  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Now  that  the  emergency  caused  by  the  war  is  over,  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  rapidly  being  broadened.  The  main  aim  of  the 
work  during  war  time  was  to  acquaint  as  many  women  as  possible 
with  the  fundamentals  of  sickroom  care.  Now  that  the  need  for 
this  has  lessened  the  Red  Cross  is  going  further  afield  for  their 
material.  Through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  we  expect  to  reach  the 
children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age  with  our  Modified 
Course.  Those  above  sixteen  will  be  able  to  take  our  regular 
course.  Through  the  foreign-born  children  in  the  schools  we 
hope  to  influence  the  foreign-born  women,  and  in  course  of  time 
succeed  in  educating  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  essentials 
of  hygiene.  This  problem  is  also  being  attacked  through  Settle- 
ment houses,  and  the  non-English  speaking  people  will  be  taught 
whenever  possible  by  nurses  speaking  their  own  language.  The 
future  of  this  work  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  Public  Health 
Peace  Programme. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  PARIS— 1917 

Christmas  in  Paris  1917  in  a Red  Cross  Dispensary  for  Refu- 
gees was  an  interesting  experience.  There  were  connected  with 
this  dispensary  many  underfed,  undeveloped,  anemic  waifs  who 
looked  as  though  they  had  never  known  what  frivolity  was,  who 
seemed  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  terrible  war,  from  whose 
horrors  they  had  so  recently  fled,  on  their  tender  shoulders.  It 
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was  the  desire  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  and  his  co-workers  to  give 
these  Erench  children  a Christmas  party  that  they  might  know  a 
little  of  the  joy  of  life  and  for  the,  time  being  at  least  forget  their 
sorrows. 

A rather  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  among  friends  who 
were  anxious  to  do  something  for  somebody  at  this  Christmas 
time,  and  also  articles  of  clothing  and  money  were  given  by  the 
Red  Cross  with  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended. 
Two  competent  members  of  the  dispensary,  Nora  Saltonstall  and 
Peggy  Reilly,  were  selected  and  commissioned  to  buy  whatever 
they  deemed  best  for  these  youngsters.  Meanwhile  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  them  including  their  well  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  dining-room  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  Hostess  House  was  used,  a 
huge  tree  bought  and  decorated  elaborately  and  Dr.  Wright 
dressed  up  as  Santa  Claus.  Ample  provision  was  also  made  for 
refreshments.  With  the  stage  all  set  and  the  audience  keenly 
anticipatory,  the  actors  began  to  arrive  in  large  groups.  As  time 
went  on  the  throng  became  too  dense  to  regulate  in  any  systematic 
way  the  giving  of  presents  or  nourishment,  and  choas  reigned. 
The  younger  children  became  lost  in  the  crowd  and  forthwith  set 
up  a howl — such  an  unhappy  party  1 never  heard.  Erecpient  as- 
saults were  made  upon  the  tree  and  whole  families  from  the 
grandmother  down  were  taking  their  evening  meal  at  the  re- 
freshment counter — from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  American 
cocoa  and  pc  fits  gateaux!  I have  visions  of  Dr.  Cabot  on  his 
knees  in  front  of  the  tree  with  arms  outstretched  keeping  the 
crowd  away,  and  also  of  a steady  rising  roar  of  howls  from  our 
unhappy  guests  whom  we  were  trying  so  nobly  to  entertain  and 
enrich  with  American  bounty  and  cheer. 

It  was  a sad  party.  Mothers  lost  their  children,  fathers  their 
pocketbooks,  children  their  presents — some  not  getting  any  ‘(so 
they  said)  hut  their  pockets  bulged,  from  the  recesses  of  which 
Peggy  extracted  seven  articles  in  one  instance.  We  were  kept 
busy  the  next  week  sending  out  presents  to  those  who  were  the 
weakest  in  that  ravaging  mob  and  hence  had  lost  out  at  the  deple- 
tion of  the  tree. 
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We  Americans  obtained  a certain  satisfaction  in  at  least  at- 
tempting to  do  good,  and  as  they  look  l)ack  on  this  party  of  T917  I 
believe  these  children  must  feel  now  that  our  main  object  was 
to  give  Christmas  cheer  and  not  an  unhappy  afternoon  of  strife 
and  struggle.  M.  G.  B. 


INDUSTRIAL  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Clare  W.  Butler  (1915) 

“Personality  in  its  relation  to  one’s  work!”  What  field  could 
be  more  interesting  especially  at  the  present  time ! Everyone 
surely  should  feel  thus  about  the  line  of  work  he  is  engaged  in, 
and  so  it  may  he  felt  that  all  I have  said  is,  that  1 am  in  the  right 
line  of  work  for  myself,  for  this  is  my  job  at  present.  But  the 
world’s  attention  is  focused  on  industrial  matters  now  as  never 
before,  and  mental  hygiene  is  rai)idly  coming  to  he  common 
knowledge.  Labor  troubles  fill  our  papers  daily  and  constitute 
much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lecture  platform  and  national 
conferences.  Mental  hygiene  was  an  exceedingly  popular  sub- 
ject at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  June,  1919,  papers  on  many  of  its  aspects  being  heard 
by  very  large  gatherings. 

Most  laymen  still  think  of  the  patients  of  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  as  people  “off”  and  “decidedly  queer,”  that  is,  as  feeble- 
minded or  insane  patients.  If  I make  no  further  point,  let  me 
stress  the  fact  that  fortunately  many  of  our  patients  are  as 
“normal”  as  those  of  us  who  have  never  stepped  inside  the 
hospital,  and  in  many  cases,  more  so.  The  draft  for  human 
material  during  the  war  showed  conclusively  what  was  already 
known,  though  not  as  popularly  as  now,  that  all  of  us  have  our 
mental  and  nervous  difficulties  and  peculiarities,  and  that  psy- 
chiatric advice  is  as  desirable  for  all  of  us  as  medical  advice. 
Some  day,  not  far  distant  I trust,  we  shall  all  consult  psychiatrists 
as  readily  as  we  do  internists  and  surgeons,  and  our  efficiency 
and  happiness  will  he  much  increased  thereby.  A number  of 
people  have  the  good  sense  to  come  to  our  hospital  even  though 
they  and  their  friends  consider  them  “normal.” 
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Of  course  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  has  insane  and  feeble 
minded  patients  among  its  numbers,  but  connection  with  the 
hospital  should  not  a priori  “brand”  anyone  as  insane  or  feeble- 
minded. Now  that  I have  said  “brand,”  let  me  insist  emphati- 
cally, that  being  a mental  or  nervous  patient  should  not  “brand” 
anyone.  There  is  no  disgrace  about  mental  or  nervous  diseases 
or  difficulties,  and  the  nursing  profession  is  fully  as  slow  as  the 
public  to  accept  this.  The  fault  is  not  entirely  that  of  the  nursing 
profession,  but  reverts  to  the  medical  profession,  whose  education 
along  this  line  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  in  the  medical  schools. 
The  curriculum  in  these  schools  is  now  inclusive  of  more  adequate 
instruction  of  this  nature  and  will  constantly  improve,  and  surely 
no  nurse’s  training  is  complete  which  does  not  include  such  in- 
struction and  sympathetic  observation  of  the  general  hospital 
patients  from  this  point  of  view. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  individuals  and  should  be  handled  by  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  with  due  regard  to  our  personalities. 
Personality  has  its  bearings  on  family  life,  physical  health,  law, 
and  endless  other  factors,  as  well  as  on  employment.  The  Social 
Service  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  deals  with  personality  in 
its  relation  to  these  various  factors. 

My  work  in  the  Social  Service  department  is  research  into  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  personality  to  employment.  I have 
been  engaged  in  this  work  since  June,  1918,  but  the  work  was 
initiated  and  carried  on  for  several  years  before  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  Jarrett,  formerly  Chief  of  Social  Service  of  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital.  She  felt  an  interest  in  the  “Human  Element  in  Indus- 
try” from  the  beginning  of  her  work  there  and  is  now  working 
on  this  problem,  together  with  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  Director  of 
the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the 
Engineering  Foundation  of  New  York  City,  a Foundation  of 
national  societies  of  industrial  engineers.  Dr.  Southard  and 
Miss  Jarrett  are  studying  the  problem  directly  in  industry,  whereas 
my  approach  is  from  the  hospital  out  into  industry. 

My  work  falls  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  place,  I am 
gathering  together  all  pertinent  valuable  bibliographical  material 
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I can  find  on  the  “Human  Element  in  Industry”  which  includes 
such  topics  as  Employment  Management  (an  almost  all-inclusive 
topic),  Industrial  Hygiene  (thus  far  interpreted  as  “physical” 
only),  Vocational  Guidance,  and  the  Safety-First  movement. 
This  is  now  in  card  catalogue  form. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  fdling  out  schedules  of  a number  of 
male  patients  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five, 
covering  details  of  their  employment  for  five  years  before  coming 
to  the  hospital.  These  schedules  give  in  parallel  columns  the 
accounts  of  patient  and  employer  regarding  such  detail  as  hours, 
wages,  elements  of  strain,  process  engaged  in,  and  reason  for 
leaving  employment.  The  first  hundred  of  these  schedules  were 
analyzed  and  summarized  by  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler  in  his 
paper  entitled,  “Unemployment  and  Personality — A Study  of 
Psychopathic  Cases.” 

In  the  third  place,  I am  doing  intensive  social  case  work  on  a 
limited  number  of  male  patients  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five,  selecting  patients  of  interest  because  of  the 
relation  of  their  personalities  to  their  jobs.  These  patients  are  of 
various  nationalities,  mental  diagnoses,  degrees  of  education, 
mental  ages,  and  occupations.  In  order  to  study  these  relations 
and  to  adjust  these  individuals  in  the  light  of  what  we  find, 
the  case  must  be  handled  intensively  sociologically.  A man’s 
individuality  and  his  job  cannot  be  considered  as  unafifected  by 
or  not  affecting  his  family  and  the  community.  The  number  of 
cases  so  handled  is  small  compared  with  those  of  other  case 
workers  in  the  department  and  in  other  departments,  as  we  aim 
to  use  the  material  for  research  purposes  as  well  as  to  adjust  the 
individuals  studied.  To  me  it  is  a great  delight  and  satisfaction 
to  work  more  intensively  with  a few  than  with  a larger  number, 
though  unfortunately  but  few  hospitals  provide  for  research 
work  in  their  Social  Service  Departments. 

One  patient  whom  we  have  worked  on  intensively  is  an  archi- 
tect of  fifty,  who  spent  several  weeks  as  a house  patient  last  spring. 
He  had  been  so  worried  about  his  work  that  for  over  a year  he 
had  abandoned  architecture  for  other  forms  of  work  in  which  he 
was  not  skilled.  He  had  always  been  able  to  “mix  with  the 
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fellows”  but  found  he  could  not  work  under  pressure,  that  is, 
he  could  not  turn  out  a given  piece  of  work  when  told  it  must  be 
done  in  a certain  way  by  a certain  time.  Then,  too,  he  disliked 
detailed  construction  work,  enjoying  only  the  general  planning 
and  designing.  With  the  patient’s  knowledge  and  approval, 
former  employers  were  consulted,  most  of  whom  I visited,  though 
a few  at  a distance  were  written  to.  A group  of  employment 
managers  studying  at  Harvard  attended  four  clinics  at  our  hos- 
pital at  one  of  which  this  patient  was  voluntarily  presented.  One 
of  the  employment  managers  suggested  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  a large  architect,  employing  many  men,  so  that  the  patient 
could  do  largely  construction  work,  suggesting  that  the  patient 
did  not  have  enough  initiative  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
This  suggestion  was  acted  upon.  A former  employer,  in  writing 
me,  had  offered  to  take  him  back  at  any  time,  having  let  him  go 
because  of  dull  work  in  war  time.  This  employer  is  a landscape 
architect  of  national  reputation.  We  wrote  the  employer  the  doc- 
tor’s suggestions  regarding  the  patient.  On  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  the  patient  interviewed  this  employer  himself,  by 
whom  he  has  since  been  happily  employed  at  twice  his  former 
salary  there.  The  patient  has  his  own  office  as  local  representa- 
tive of  this  employer  in  a certain  Massachusetts  town  but  he 
does  not  have  to  “mix”  with  the  public  as  his  employer  handles 
the  public  himself.  The  patient  is  single  and  it  is  only  with  dif- 
ficulty that  a congenial  home  was  found  for  him  because  of  his 
hypersensitive  nature.  He  is  now  living  with  a retired  minister 
and  his  wife.  He  reports  details  of  his  progress  to  us  from  time 
to  time,  writing  most  delightful  letters.  One  employment  manager 
said  this  patient  was  so  “normal”  he  should  never  have  come  to 
this  hospital.  Perhaps  this  illustrates  how  “normal”  many  of  our 
patients  are. 

The  field  of  industrial  mental  hygiene  is  closely  related  to  that 
of  employment  management.  Through  membership  in  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Employment  Managers  as  well  as  in  the 
National  Association,  1 have  been  able  to  make  contracts  with 
many  employment  managers  who  discuss  frankly  many  phases  of 
their  employment  problems  and  give  us  invaluable  suggestions. 
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They  in  turn  find  it  helpful  to  receive  the  psychiatric  knowledge 
bearing  on  their  problems  which  the  doctors  here  are  so  willing  to 
give  to  employers. 

1 feel  that  a nurse’s  training  is  helpful  to  me  in  this  work  be- 
cause of  the  fund  of  knowledge  regarding  human  beings  one 
obtains  in  such  a training  as  well  as  the  medical  information 
gleaned.  I do  feel,  however,  that  such  a training  has  in  it  the 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  individual  because  of  its  military 
aspects.  A foremost  psychiatrist  has  said  that  a nurse  seldom 
makes  a good  social  worker  and  that  when  she  does  she  would 
not  have  made  a good  nurse.  1 cannot  agree  with  his  state- 
ment unqualifiedly  but  feel  with  him  that  the  nurses’  training 
schools  of  the  future  must  consider  their  nurses  individually  from 
start  to  finish  if  they  are  to  have  the  proper  incentive  to  do  like- 
wise with  their  patients  and  with  all  those  they  come  in  contract 
with  in  later  years. 

I close  with  a plea  for  specially  trained  psychiatric  nurses  of 
the  best  educational  qualifications  to  enter  the  field  of  psychiatric 
nursing.  We  have  only  scattered  individuals  with  these  quali- 
fications now,  though  the  psychiatrists  tell  us  there  is  a crying 
need  for  nurses  of  general  education  and  specialized  training  of 
the  same  high  level  as  the  psychiatric  social  workers  who  are 
being  trained  at  Smith  College.  Medicine  and  psychiatry  both 
need  nurses  of  the  highest  standards  obtainable,  but  nursing 
organizations  are  not  alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  training 
psychiatric  nurses. 


WHY  THE  MIDWIFE? 

By  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  M.D.,  New  York 

{Abstracts  are  made  bclozv  from  a pamphlet  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society,  1918.) 

We  desire  to  record  our  observations  upon  the  midwife  sys- 
tem in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  past  six  and  a half 
years,  or  from  August  i,  1911,  at  which  date  the  Bellevue  School 
for  Midwives  began  its  work. 
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We  wish  to  preface  our  remarks  with  the  statement  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  midwife;  opposed  to  any  plan  or  system  by 
which  she  will  be  permanently  retained  and  perpetuated  as  a 
practitioner  of  obstetrics.  This  was  our  attitude  in  the  past ; this 
is  our  position  today. 

We  have  no  desire  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  midwife  but 
merely  to  make  the  best  of  a deplorable  situation — to  render  her 
less  dangerous  to  obstetrics. 

We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  an  obstetric  patient,  normal  or 
otherwise,  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  a graduate  of  a Bellevue 
midwife  than  in  those  of  the  casual  and  indifferent  practitioner. 
These  midwives  have  been  taught  their  limitations,  not  only  what 
to  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability  but  what  not  to  do ; when  to 
send  the  patient  to  a hospital  or  when  to  seek  the  aid  of  a 
trained  obstetrician  in  the  event  of  serious  delay  or  complication. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  most  available  remedy  for 
the  moment  is  to  be  found  in  prenatal  observation.  Better  ob- 
stetrics at  time  of  labor,  to  be  sure,  hut  prophylactic  obstetrics 
as  well  as  by  prepartum  care. 

How  shall  the  situation  he  met?  Elimination  of  the  midwife 
will  not  do  it.  Higher  standards  of  medical  education  thus  far 
have  failed  to  accomplish  it.  Two  special  problems  present  them- 
selves. That  of  (T)  the  large  city  and  of  the  (2)  pioneer  rural 
districts.  The  solution  of  the  city  problem,  we  believe,  rests 
in  the  establishment  of  maternity  centers  and  clinics,  and  of  the 
rural  in  the  county  maternity  hospital  and  rural  nursing  service 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Meigs  suggests  a unit  plan  for  a rural  county  to  include : 

1.  A rural  nursing  service,  centering  at  the  county  seat,  with 
nurses  especially  equipped  to  discern  danger  signs  of  pregnancy. 
The  establishment  of  such  a service  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  economical  first  step  in  creating  the  network  of  agents 
which  will  assure  proper  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  normal 
and  abnormal  cases. 

2.  An  accessible  county  center  for  maternal  and  infant  wel- 
fare at  which  mothers  may  obtain  simple  information  as  to  the 
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proper  care  of  themselves  during  pregnancy  as  well  as  of  their 
hahies. 

3.  A county  maternity  hosj)ital  or  beds  in  a general  hospital 
for  proper  care  of  abnormal  cases  and  normal  cases  when  neces- 
sary. 

4.  Skilled  attendance  at  confinement  accessible  and  obtainable 
for  each  woman  in  the  comity. 

The  growth  and  si)read  of  two  sncb  plans,  the  maternity  center 
and  clinic  for  the  city  and  the  rural  nursing,  maternity  comity 
center  and  comity  bosi)ital  for  the  outlying  rural  districts  would 
offer  a remedy  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  maternity  and 
infant  mortality  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  only  prac- 
tical substitute  measures  for  the  midwife. 

We  can  thus  visualize  in  the  not  too  remote  future  a gradual 
but  certain  lessening  of  the  number  of  midwives.  Possibly  the 
rural  districts  will  bold  out  the  longest. 

Until  the  substitute  measures  present  themselves  supervision 
and  education  of  the  midwife  are  our  only  resources  to  lessen 
the  midwife  evil. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BELLEVUE  MIDWIFE  SCHOOL  FROM 
AUGUST  I,  I9II  TO  JANUARY  I,  I918 

Applicants  for  training  are  accepted  from  residents  of  New 
York  City  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  thirty-five,  who 
must  be  cleanly  in  their  person  and  homes  and  of  good  moral 
character.  There  are  no  fees  for  instruction ; board  and  lodging 
are  also  furnished  free  of  charge.  Applicants  serve  a probation 
period  of  four  weeks,  after  which  they  are  registered  pupils  if 
they  have  shown  suitable  aptness.  They  must  live  in  the  school 
and  pursue  a six  months’  course,  during  which  they  are  taught 
the  management  of  normal  confinements  and  to  recognize  ab- 
normalities. Instruction  is  given  by  a visiting  obstetrician,  the 
resident  obstetricians  and  superintendent.  In  addition,  practical 
demonstrations  are  given  and  bedside  clinics  are  held  daily  in  the 
wards  of  the  school. 

During  the  first  two  months  the  work  includes  the  care  of  the 
mothers  and  babies  in  the  school ; the  second  two  months,  assist- 
ing at  labors  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  tenement  district ; attend 
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clinics  and  postpartum  calls  on  out-patients  under  the  super- 
vision of  a graduate  nurse.  The  last  two  months  pupils  deliver 
patients,  first  in  school  and  in  the  district,  under  the  direction  of 
the  resident  obstetricians.  In  conjunction  with  the  school  a pre- 
natal clinic  is  held  every  afternoon  at  two  o’clock.  At  the  clinic 
applicants  for  care  during  confinements  are  registered,  short  his- 
tories are  taken,  urines  are  examined,  physical  and  pelvic  ex- 
aminations are  made,  instruction  as  to  hygiene  is  given  to  the 
patient,  probable  date  of  confinement  estimated  and  the  patients 
told  to  return  at  definite  intervals.  This  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  course  of  the  pupils,  as  each  is  required  to  serve  a definite 
time  in  the  clinic  and  make  examination  under  the  direction  of 
the  resident  obstetricians.  Pupil  midwives  serve  at  least  ten 
hours  daily  each  week. 

Each  pupil  midwife  in  the  school  delivers  at  least  twenty  cases; 
at  least  two  of  these  must  be  primipar?e.  For  a minimum  one 
hundred  confinements  are  witnessed  by  each  pupil.  When  this 
course  is  completed  a practical  and  oral  examination  is  given  by  a 
visiting  obstetrician,  and  if  the  candidate  successfully  passes  these 
a diploma  is  granted. 

SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED  AUGUST  I,  Ipl  I 

Number  of  inquiries  or  applications  from  prospective  mid- 
wives .........  1,297 

Number  entered  school  .......  250 

Number  of  pupil  midwives  dropped  from  roster  on  account 
of  illness,  incompetence,  character,  etc.  . . . .83 

Number  of  pupil  midwives  in  school  at  the  present  time  . 22 

NUMBER  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

I912-I917 238 

Bleeding  cases  and  those  of  marked  maternal  and  fetal  dystocia 
are  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  Bellevue  obstetric  wards 
for  treatment.  Hence  the  majority  of  cases  delivered  at  the 
school  are  normal  ones.  So  far  as  the  handling  of  these  normal 
cases  is  concerned  the  results  have  been  excellent,  with  little  sepsis 
and  jiractically  no  true  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
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The  conservative  nature  of  the  teaching  at  the  Bellevue  School 
for  Midwives  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  four  years  of 
its  existence  the  forceps  was  used  only  sixty-seven  times  in  the 
first  2731  cases — once  in  each  40  cases — or  a forceps  percentage 
of  2.4  percent. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  our  primitive  attempt  to  educate 
the  midwife  at  the  Bellevue  School  is  the  thorough  teaching  of 
each  candidate  for  graduation  her  limitations.  The  material 
that  we  have  to  work  with  is  often  poor,  if  not  impossible;  our 
standards  of  education  as  yet  may  not  he  of  the  highest ; the 
six-months’  course  allowed  us  is  all  too  short  for  anything  like 
an  adequate  training;  but  one  important  fact  is  instilled  into  the 
brain  of  each  midwife,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
limitations,  the  knowledge  of  what  not  to  do  and  when  to  seek 
the  aid  of  a practicing  physician.  If  we  must  have  the  midwife 
among  us,  then  let  us  hope  that  the  standard  of  her  education  be 
placed  so  high  that  only  the  more  intelligent  will  be  able  to 
successfully  compete  for  license  to  practise. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Aikman,  R.N.  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
1892),  medical  superintendent,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school 
since  its  establishment  in  1911.  It  has  been  mainly  through  her 
devotion  to  the  work  and  untiring  energy  that  the  project  has 
been  made  possible. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Freed,  both  as  resident  obstetrician  and  sub- 
sequent to  his  term  of  service,  has  done  much  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  school. 

SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’  ALUMNAE 

Report  to  date. 

At  Annual  Meeting  May  i,  1919: 

Bank  total  $7,660.41 

Received 295.00 


Paid 


Total  on  hand 


$7.95541 

237-50 


$7,717-9 
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Two  full  benefits  and  two  part  benefits  have  been  paid  since 
May  first. 

Harriet  O.  Coombs, 

November  22,  1919.  Treasurer. 

Members  are  reminded  that  they  will  forfeit  this  benefit  if  they 
are  in  arrears  with  their  dues  for  the  Alumnae  Association. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $4,860.50 

Alice  M.  Scott  10.00 

Eileen  R.  Curley  10.00 

Annabella  McCrae  20.00 

Sara  E.  Parsons 200.00 

Helen  WTod  50.00 

Eanny  Slayton  10.00 

Accumulated  Income 519-69 


$5,680.19 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  LETTERS 

From  Irene  Howarth  (1917)  to  Miss  McCrae: — ‘T  had  to  im- 
provise a fracture  bed  today  for  an  injured  shipyard  worker; 
and  as  I tried  to  follow  your  rules  as  closely  as  possible,  your 
class  room  seemed  very  near  to  me. 

Have  been  sent  here  to  organize  a Visiting  Nursing  Association 
for  Eastern  Delaware  Company.  It’s  a new  field  and  very  little 
public  health  work  has  been  attempted.  I was  sent  here  the 
first  of  August,  and  for  that  month  made  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  nursing  visits.  Considering  that  August  is  supposed 
to  be  a healthy  month  it  looks  as  if  a nurse  was  needed. 

I have  a very  good  car  this  summer  which  I drive  myself, 
so  I am  able  to  cover  a large  area.  One  section  of  my  territory 
consists  of  mill  workers,  another  of  shipyard  workers,  and  the 
central  part  a prosperous  farming  community.  ...  As  I gain 
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experience  I enjoy  nursing  more  and  more  every  year.  I try 
to  live  up  to  the  ideals  which  you  taught  me  when  I sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair  in  your  classroom. 

I was  elected  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Pennsylvania  Women  to  represent  the  nurses  of 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County.  Hope  I may  meet  some 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  women  there.” 


'From  Rosa  Shayeh  (1915)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

Aleppo,  Syria. 

September  10,  1919. 

I had  a fine  two  weeks  vacation  in  Reirrut.  While  there  I 
went  to  the  mountains  and  visited  my  birthplace  and  my  many 
cousins.  I was  there  a week  and  did  not  have  two  meals  in  the 
same  place  and  yet  when  I came  away  there  still  were  some 
fifth  and  sixth  cousins  upset  because  I had  not  eaten  in  their 
home.  It  was  all  very  wonderful  and  1 really  remembered  a 
great  deal  more  than  I had  thought  I would.  When  I saw  how 
beautiful  the  country  was  and  how  lovely  all  the  people  were  I 
was  proud  that  I was  a Syrian  and  that  I had  chosen  to  become  the 
only  thing  finer  in  the  world,  an  American.  Of  course  the  British 
could  not  see  through  that  but  one  could  hardly  expect  them  to. 

I am  loving  my  work.  I don’t  know  as  I told  you  that  I was 
rescuing  the  Armenian  girls  from  Moslem  houses.  The  girls 
were  taken  during  the  deportations  and  are  held  in  Moslem 
harems  as  servants  or  wives.  It  is  curious  with  what  tenacity  the 
Moslems  hold  on  to  the  Armenian  woman.  They  always  deny 
that  they  have  an  Armenian. 

I go  accompanied  by  an  Arab  police  and  the  relative  claiming 
the  girl — and  Mr.  Dunaway,  a representative  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Of  course  no  man  is  allowed  to  enter  the  harem,  so 
I am  the  only  one  who  gets  the  full  local  color.  My  experiences 
have  been  many.  I have  taken  girls  from  the  cellars,  clothes 
closets,  roofs,  wells,  water  jars.  Most  always  they  run  and 
hide  or  try  to  escape  when  I enter  the  house,  as  they  know  me — 
and  yesterday  I chased  a girl  over  three  different  roofs.  We 
have  taken  personally  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls  and 
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have  caused  the  police  to  take  about  fifty.  It  is  wonderful 
rescuing  a daughter  for  a mother  or  a sister — the  reunion  is 
gratifying. 

I shall  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I get  home.  Will 
probably  leave  October  ist  for  the  United  States. 

Miss  Shayeb  is  now  back  in  this  country. 


From  Hope  F.  Romani  (1916)  to  Miss  Parsons; 

106  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

November  2,  1919. 

I was  exceedingly  fortunate  to  get  a room  in  the  apartment 
furnished  by  the  Alumnae  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  and 
Health.  There  are  thirteen  of  us  and  we  do  cooperative  house- 
keeping, which  is  the  best  fun  and  wonderful  experience.  We 
have  arranged  six  groups  of  workers  and  take  turns  doing  a par- 
ticular duty  for  a week.  First  the  breakfast  then  the  breakfast 
dishes,  then  dinner,  and  dinner  dishes,  marketing  and  resting ; one 
group  rests  each  week.  Having  the  week  divided  so  it  makes  it 
very  easy  and  a relaxation  after  a hard  class  day.  I am  doing  the 
marketing  this  week  and  realize  the  difficulty  in  budget  planning 
with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

We  have  also  received  most  interesting  letters  from  Margaret 
Dieter  (1916)  in  China,  but  at  too  late  a date  to  publish  in  this 
issue. 


NOTICES 

Many  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  caps  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Bradstreet,  matron  of 
the  Thayer. 

Will  all  nurses  who  were  in  service,  either  at  home  or  over- 
seas, send  their  names  and  organizations  to  Miss  Hollingsworth 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Private  duty  nurses  in  Massachusetts  are  asked  to  join  the 
Massachusetts  Private  Duty  Nursing  League  of  which  Miss  Hol- 
lingsworth is  secretary. 


All  meinhers  of  the  Alumnae  are  requested  to  fill  out  their 
Application  Blanks  for  admission  into  the  Alumnae  Association 
as  the  secretary  has  in  her  turn  been  requested  l)y  the  State 
Association  to  send  in  the  year  and  numher  of  registrations  of 
all  alumnae.  Also,  the  kind  of  membership  should  be  decided 
upon. 

All  graduates,  whether  members  or  not,  will  please  fill  out  the 
above  mentioned  blanks  and  send  to  Miss  Hollingsworth  before 
January  i,  1920. 


Graduation  will  take  place  January  15,  1920  in  the  Mosley 
Building  at  eight  o’clock.  All  graduates  are  cordially  invited. 


STATE  REGISTRATION 

Attention  is  again  called  to  an  amendment  to  the  nurses  regis- 
tration law,  which  requires  that  every  registered  nurse  who 
wishes  to  continue  to  he  known  as  a registered  nurse  must,  on 
or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  renew 
his  or  her  registration  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  payment  of 
a fee  of  fifty  cents  to  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Room  143. 

The  use  of  the  title  R.N.,  or  Registered  Nurse,  after  Decem- 
ber thirty-first,  by  a person  who  has  not  paid  the  required  fee  of 
fifty  cents,  makes  such  person  liable  to  a fine  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 


For  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  alumnae  who  have  never 
registered  the  following  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses’  Association: 

“Registered  nurses  only  are  eligible  to  active  membership  except 
in  the  case  of  unregistered  nurses  zvJio  zvere  members  of  the 
Alumnae  before  January,  1918.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rochester  City  Hospital  has 
been  under  the  administration  of  Massachusetts  General  nurses 
for  an  even  longer  period  than  was  mentioned  in  the  September 
Quarterly.  Susan  M.  Lawrence  (1883)  was  Training  School 
Superintendent  for  three  and  a half  years  preceding  Miss  Gam- 
well,  and  under  her  efficient  management  the  school  was  en- 
larged and  the  work  strengthened.  Because  of  her  administra- 
tive ability  as  demonstrated  in  the  City  Hospital,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Rochester  Llomeopathic  Hospital  stated  in  1889 
“We  want  a Superintendent  of  Nurses,  a nurse  from  the  same 
school  Miss  Lawrence  came  from.” 


The  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has  given  eighty- 
five  scholarships  to  Red  Cross  nurses  taking  Public  Llealth 
courses.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  each  nurse  shall  do  at  least 
one  year  of  public  health  work. 


Eighty-seven  of  our  seven  hundred  or  more  living  graduates 
have  already  contributed  to  the  Training  School  Endowment 
Fund.  Come  on  and  add  your  contribution  now!  We  need  it, 
and  if  you  haven’t  the  ready  money.  Liberty  Bonds  are  acceptable ! 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Marion  Dibblee  (1898)  formerly  Registrar  in  the  Central 
Directory,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  gone  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, San  Fancisco,  as  Educational  Director. 

Mary  May  Pickering  (1916)  is  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  Nurses,  East  Bay  Sanatorium,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agnes  Trull  (1913)  is  on  her  way  to  Siberia,  having  sailed  with 
four  other  nurses  on  October  5th. 

Elizabeth  Jamieson  (1904)  is  at  the  Nurses’  Club  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  taking  a secretarial  course. 
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Gladys  Lawrence  (1916)  and  Miss  McGlone  (1919)  are  taking 
charge  of  the  operating  room  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


Grace  K.  Perkins  (1907)  is  chief  anaesthetizer  at  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mary  A.  Walsh  (1910)  is  Instructor  of  Nurses  at  the  Bur- 
bank Hospital  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 

Louise  Bowser  (1918)  is  Night  Superintendent. 


Blanche  Cameron  (1919)  is  in  charge  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mary  Hundley  (1919)  is  Instructor  of  Nurses  at  the  Spring- 
field  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Frances  Ricker  (1916)  who  recently  went  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  Hospital  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses  has 
been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  illness  at  home. 


Margaret  Henderson  (1913)  is  now  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  the  Newport  Hospital,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Edwina  Grant  (1919)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Quincy 
Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Florence  Illidge  (1911)  is 
Instructor. 


Gladys  Farrar  (1910)  is  office  nurse  and  anaesthetist  in  the 
office  of  Doctor  Harold  Tobey  and  his  brother. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Blair  Fitts  (Marion  Mantius,  1917)  are 
living  at  515  Chamberlayne  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Marie  A.  Sirois  (1915)  who  was  with  the  Canadian  Nurse 
Corps,  received  two  decorations  as  follows : The  “Insigne  d’hon- 
ncu/'  in  silver — especially  designed  for  nurses  during  this  war. 
The  other,  a higher  one,  is  the  '‘Mcdaillc  dcs  Epidemics  en 
Argent’'  which  is  worn  with  a silver  star  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  bronze  medal  on  a plain  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  With 
this  a diploma  with  the  Seal  of  the  French  Republic  was  received. 

Nathalie  Rudd  (1910)  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Bureau,  Boston. 


Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  and  Harriet  Wedgwood  (1919)  are 
supervisors  on  the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Hygiene. 

Lydia  Springer  (1898)  is  Public  Health  nurse  in  Belmont, 
Mass. 


Helen  Hinckley  (1913)  is  doing  Public  Health  work  in  the 
venereal  clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispensary. 


Helen  Boylston  (1917)  is  office  assistant  to  Dr.  E.  G.  Crabtree. 


Alida  C.  Mayer  (1915)  is  operating  room  supervisor  at  the 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  1086  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


IMary  M.  Rogers  (1912)  is  at  the  Woman’s  Medical  Hospital, 
IMadura,  India. 


Frances  C.  Daily  (1907)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
St.  Louis  Children’s  Hospital  on  Dr.  Louis  Burlingham’s  staff. 


Bessie  Cutler  (1917)  is  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Daisy  Chase  (1919)  is  head  nurse  at  Beverly  Hospital, 
Beverly,  IMass. 
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Theresa  Carlson  (1916)  is  at  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Harold  Hay  ford  (Sara  M.  Cribb,  1913)  is  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelpha, 
Penn. 


Gertrude  DeLaney  (1910)  is  doing  Public  Health  work  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Sophia  T.  Eastman  (1918)  has  succeeded  to  Miss  West’s  posi- 
tion on  Doctor  Washburn’s  staff. 


We  hear  that  Ruth  Robinson  (1915)  has  returned  to  Dr. 
Grenfell’s  Mission  in  Labrador. 


Ruth  Morgan  and  Elizabeth  Thompson  (1918)  are  settled  in 
New  York  where  they  plan  to  do  private  work  this  winter. 


Mrs.  Churchill  (Mary  E.  Knapp,  1906)  recently  visited  the 
hospital. 


Mrs.  Henry  L.  Paddon  (Mina  Gilchrist,  1907)  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  in  Boston. 


Rose  Butler  (1905),  Dora  Clark  (1911),  Helen  K.  Judd 
(1916),  Eva  S.  Waldron  (1911),  Mary  Williams  (1917)  are 
taking  the  eight  months’  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  given 
at  Simmons  College. 


Leonor  A.  Field  (1915),  Maude  G.  Barton  (1917),  are 
also  taking  an  eight  months’  course  in  Industrial  Nursing  given 
partly  at  Simmons  College  and  partly  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
of  Public  Health. 
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Isabelle  A.  Dewar  (1914),  Laura  E.  Currier  .(1915),  Olga 
Olsen  (1915),  Glee  Marshall  (1914),  Victoria  C.  Mayer  (1915) 
are  all  taking  the  four  months  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Angel  Bagley  Mattioli  (1914),  whose  marriage  was  announced 
in  the  last  Quarterly^  is  living  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Her  ad- 
dress is  192  Piquette  Avenue. 


Mary  Jane  McKay  (1911)  is  studying  at  the  College  of 
Pharmacy. 


Clara  W.  Butler  is  doing  industrial  work  in  connection  with 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 


Elizabeth  H.  Harries  (1889)  is  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee— Market  and  Pure  Food — under  the  Woman’s  Club,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


Frances  West  (1906)  has  resigned  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  to  accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

She  is  undertaking  a big  administrative  responsibility  for 
which  she  is  well  prepared  by  her  previous  experience. 

The  Quarterly  extends  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
a brilliant  success. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  Ely  (Helen  M.  Gamwell,  1890)  is  giving  and 
furnishing  a cottage  for  orphan  boys,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  to  be  a memorial  to  her  only  son,  who  lost  his  life,  in 
the  world  war. 


Delegates  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Conference  at  De  Moines, 
111.,  December  31  to  January  4,  1920  are  Rachel  Louise  Met- 
calfe, and  Emeline  Bawne,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital ; Julia  Mason,  a five  year  student,  will  represent 
Simmons  College. 
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Almy  E.  Potts  (1891)  is  doing  Public  Health  Nursing  in  Bis- 
bee,  Arizona. 


Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  is  now  residing  at  94  Thetford 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 


Hilda  N.  George  (1917)  gives  as  her  present  address:  care  of 
Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  Vendeuil,  Aisne,  France. 


Emily  E.  MacMorine  (1908)  writes  from  Kingsbury,  Quebec, 
of  a change  from  private  nursing  to  teaching  the  home  school — 
having  seventeen  pupils.  She  greatly  enjoys  this  work  and  finds 
that  it  agrees  with  her. 


Irene  Mason  Devonshire  (1907)  has  a daughter  born  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Harriet  J.  Allyn  (1893)  is  now  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Amy  E.  Potts  {1891)  is  doing  district  nursing  in  Oceanic,  N.  J. 


The  following  nurses  are  taking  a course  at  Teachers  College: 
Elizabeth  Sullivan  (1913),  Mary  Giles  (1913),  Mina  McKay 
(1907)  and  Hope  F.  Romani  (1916). 


Barbara  MacLeod  (1915)  and  Bernadette  Cormier  (1915) 
are  en  route  for  Siberia  under  Red  Cross  auspices. 


MORE  BASE  6 ROMANCES 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  William  Hypes  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Cora  McDade 
Hypes  (1916)  to  Captain  Richard  Newbold  Platt,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  Platt  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Captain  Platt  was 
stationed  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Con- 
gratulations ! 
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Sue  Moore  married  to  Mr.  Max  Worthington.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worthington  are  living  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lulu  Lambeth  married  to  Dr.  Charles  Allen.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  are  living  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 


The  Student  Government  Association  gave  the  School  a Hal- 
loween masquerade  party  which  was  voted  a great  success.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  decide  who  had  the  most  effective  cos- 
tume, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  mirth-provoking  char- 
acterizations were  Dan  our  News  Man  (Clare  Dennison),  Josiah 
Allen  and  Samantha  (Minnie  Hollingsworth  and  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae).  Everybody  was  there,  from  Goose  Girls  (the  probationers) 
to  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  and  the  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour 
after  flashlight  pictures. 


On  October  30th  the  graduates  on  duty  at  the  Phillips  House 
and  the  ^Massachusetts  General  Hospital  were  invited  to  a party 
in  the  New  Home  recreation  room,  in  honor  of  the  popular  head 
nurse  of  WMrd  G. 

After  the  “eats”  a bouquet  of  roses  was  presented  to  her  with 
the  following  poetical  address : — 

1 heard  some  fond  young  man  declare 
“WTVe  lost  our  happy  Holmes,” 

And  several  maidens  sadly  swear 
“There  goes  the  last  of  Jones.” 

Still  it’s  a shame  to  change  a name 
We  like  so  well  as  Holmes, 

Let’s  add  a hyphen  and 
Simply  say — Holmes- Jones. 

Attached  to  the  bouquet  was  a solitaire  so  the  secret  was 
out  and  congratulations  for  Eva  K.  Holmes  (1918)  and  one 
of  our  most  popular  house  officers.  Dr.  Chester  M.  Jones,  were 
in  order. 

The  guests  seated  in  a circle  before  the  open  fire  had  their 
fate  read  by  Clare  Dennison  (1918)  realistically  impersona- 
ting a witch. 
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A sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  was  con- 
tributed by  the  nurses  to  the  Edith  Cavell  and  Marie  DePage 
Memorial  Fund. 

The  Alumnae  voted  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Memorial  for 
American  Nurses  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  late  war. 

This  Memorial  is  to  be  a new  school  in  Bordeaux  for  the 
Florence  Nightingale  School  for  Nurses. 


MARRIED 

Childs — Daniel.  Marion  A.  Childs  (1917)  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Daniel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  are  living  at  Osterville,  Mass. 

McCarthy — Noyes.  Sara  j.  McCarthy  ( 1914)  to  Mr.  Charles 
VV.  Noyes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  are  living  at  McLean  Hos- 
pital, Waverley,  Mass. 

Craighill — Payton.  Mary  M.  Craighill(  1918)  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Green  Payton. 

Osgood — Hooker.  Lillian  A.  Osgood  (1917)  to  Dr.  S.  B. 
Hooker,  on  October  ii,  1919. 

Hoyt — Powell.  On  November  15,  1919,  Constance  Hallett 
Hoyt  (1918)  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Powell.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Powell  are  living  at  128  Washington  Place,  New  York. 

Bergstrom — Mundy.  Anna  M.  Bergstrom  (1917)  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  James  Mundy,  Jr.,  on  October  2,  1919  at  Washington, 
D.C.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mundy,  Jr.,  are  living  at  Barboursville,  Va. 

Jussila — La  Clair.  Katherine  W.  Jussila  (1918)  to  Mr.  J.  Lau- 
rence La  Clair. 

Greene — Taylor.  Gladys  A.  Greene  (1917)  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Tay- 
lor on  June  18,  1919.  Address  85  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

Clark — Neal.  Annie  Margaret  Clark  (1917)  to  Dr.  Kemp 
Prather  Neal  on  September  27,  1919.  Address  215  Hillcrest 
Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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NAMES  ON  OUR  HONOR  ROLL 

In  our  last  number  we  recorded  the  marriage  of  Amelia  Crane 
to  Alfred  W.  Patterson,  which  took  place  on  May  15th.  Now  the 
sad  news  of  her  death  on  October  12th  has  reached  us. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  her  new  home  when  suddenly  stricken 
with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  She  was  taken  to  a hospital  in 
Palo  Alto  where  she  died  after  a very  short  illness. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  a devoted  nurse,  a staunch  friend,  and  a 
devout  Christian.  She  gave  her  all  of  strength,  time  and  money 
to  any  cause  which  appealed  to  her  sympathy. 

The  School  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  Alumnae,  and  her 
many  friends  will  sincerely  mourn  her  loss  and  wish  to  extend 
their  deepest  sympathy  to  her  husband  and  other  members  of  her 
family. 

Anna  Belle  West,  class  1911,  was  stricken  with  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  while  serving  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France.  Critically  ill  she  was  sent  back  to  this  country  and  after 
several  weeks  of  constant  suffering  she  died  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Her  buoyant,  happy  disposition  never  deserted  her,  and  her 
brave  and  hopeful  spirit  was  a marvel  to  all  those  who  cared 
for  her  through  this  last  illness. 

We  share  the  sorrow  of  her  family  and  many  friends. 
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How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 

School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and  health 

Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund.' 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts 

General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 

proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 

Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 


1 give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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Veuve  Chaff ard 

PURE 
OLIVE 
OIL 


BOTTLED 

IN 

FRANCE 


In 

Honest 

Bottles 


S.  S.  Pierce  Co. 


SUSTAINS 

INVIGORATES 

EASY  TO  PREPARE 

“Horlick’s” 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Malted  Milk 

Recommend  only  “Horlick’s” — standard  over  1-3  century.  Delici  .5, 
nutritious  and  dig^estible.  For  both  nurse  and  patient. 

Samples  free  upon  request 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Go.,  Racine,  Wis. 


“ CHOISA  ” 

CEYLON  TEA 


ORANGE 

PEKOE 

TEA 


Rich — Pu  re — Fragran  t 
and  Grocers  Boston  j 


